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NOTES ON VIRGIL. 
11. 



I ADD a few more notes on the Aeneid, omitting whatever has 
been anticipated by Forbiger, Bibbeck, Conington. 

praef. 4 gratvm opvs aoricolis cf. Quintil. i 1 § 10 ^ 
cut muUa uideor eadgere, cogitet oratorem institui, rem 
arduam. 

I 2 Aug. doctr. Chr. ii § 56 primam ayUaham Italiae, 
qaam breuem prommtiauerimt veteres, uoluit Vergilius et longa 
facta est. 

„ 11 Aus. epitaph. 279 pro /acinus/ tantaene animis 
caelestibus irae? 

„ 16 Stat. Th. XII 115 116 Dircen infaustaque Cadmi\ 
moenia posthabitis uelit incoluisse Mycenis, c£ ib. n 253. 
Tert. apol. 25 uellet luno Punicam urbem posthabita 
Samo dilectam ab Aeneadarwm gente deleri? quod sciam hie 
illius arma...tenditque fouetque. 

,, 28 the rape of Ganymede is a canse of the fall of Troy 
also in Eur. Or. 1392 1393 ^apBavia T\d/i<ov TavvfiiiSeo^ \ 
liriroavvaf;, Aio9 evpira. Antipater (or Ariston or Her- 
miodoros) in anth. Pal IX 77 irpiofiiva xdWei Tavvfiij' 
Seo^ ehre voff' "Upa, \ Ovfiofiopov ^a\ov Kivrpov l^'x.^vaa 
v6fp' \apaev rrvp ireKCV Tpota Atlf* rolyap i^fw irvpl 
Journal of Philology, vol. vii. 1 
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irifiy^to €7rl Tpoia Trrjfia <f>ipovTa Tldpiv | fj^i, S' 'IXm- 
Sai9 ovK dero^, aXV eirl dolvav \ yihre^y orav Aavaol axvKa 
if^uxri iroveav. The lemma of the Christian scribe is excus- 
able : ^rjkoTVTria 0avfidaio<; ! koX fikeire /wi tov ae/wov Aia rov 
T&v 0€wv trjrarov iraiBucov tcaXKov^ i^rrdfievov. 

„ 37 for the construction cf. Cic. Brut. § 219 Hantamne 
fuisse obliuionem' inquit..,'yt^ etc. 

„ 67 68 Aug. c. D. I 3 luno inducitur infesta Troianis 
Aeolo uentorum regi aduersua eos irritando dicere gens...pe- 
nates. itane istis penatibus uictis Romam, ne uinceretur, 
prudentes commendare debuerunt? sed haec luno dicebat, uelui 
irata mtUier, quid loqueretur ignorans. 

„ 85 seq. Mure hist. Gr. lit. I* 513. 

„ 105 Ambr. hexa^m. Ill 2 § 10 nonne ipsi uidemns mare 
frequenter undosum, ita ut in altumfluctua eius tamquam mens 
aquae praeruptus insurgat, uH impeticm suum ad litna ilU- 
serit, in spumas resolui ? 

„ 126 127 

alto 

pj'ospiciens eumma placidum caput eaiulit unda. 

C. A. Bentfeld (Zeitschr. f. Gymn. xxviii 807 — 9) proves against 
Ladewig (cl. Aen. ix 168, xii 595 etc.) that alto is not dat. but 
abl., and (cL g. IV 351, Aen. vi 357, xii 136) makes it probable 
that alto prospiciens (' aus dem hohen Meere hervorblickend *) 
is 'nichts anderes als begleitendes Nebenmoment zu summa 
pUicidum caput extvlit unda \ 

„ 164 165 Ambr. hexaem. i 8 § 32 stquis in campi medio, 
quern sol meridianu^s iUuminat, locum aliquem repente obsaepiat^ 
nonne quo splendidior foris species loci eius effulgeat, hoc hor- 
renti desuper scena gurgu^tium eius intus obsctirius fit I 

„ 181 182 

Aeneas scopulum interea conscendit et omnem 
prospectum late pelago petit. 

C. A- Bentfeld (Lc 811 — 813) again proves that pelago is abl. 
cl. Caes. b. c. I 70 § 4 mutato itinere iugis Octogesam perue- 
niret. Aen. iii 506 pelago. 507 undis. iv 404 campis. 
546 pelago. v 527 caolo. 802 aequore. etc. 
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num Diomedis item tentoria et acris Yllxi 
castra nolens Pallas caesis custodibus arcis 
legitf vbi umenti sudaret maesta sigtUo? 

Aug. c. D. I 2 cites 166 — 8 caesis. ..uittas. 

„ 169 170 Aug. ib. 

nee tamen quod sequitur uerwm est: 

ex illo f luere ac retro sublapsa ref erri 
spes Danaum. 

postea quippe uicerunt, postea Troiam ferro ignibusqiie dele- 
uerunt, postea confugientem ad aras Prtamum obtruncauerunt 
nee ideo Troia periit, quia Mineruam perdidit. quid enim prixLS 
ipsa Minemm perdiderat, ut periret? an forte custodes suost 
hoe sane uerum est: illis quippe interemptis potuit auferri. 
neque enim homines a simulac7v, sed simulaciiwi ah hominibus 
seruaba/tur. qxuymodo ergo colebatur, ut patriam custodiret et 
civ£Sj quae suos non tuduit custodire custodes f With the last 
words cf. (though the sense of custodes is different) luv. VI 347 
34i8sedquis custodiet ipsos \ custodes? 

„ 247 Ov. a a. iil 440 441 as emended by Madvig adv. 
1114 

Troia mxineret 
pra^ceptiSf Priamei, si foret usa tuis, 

„ 344 QENER Halm on Cic. p. Sest § 6 ' sponsalibus factis 
aiBnitas iam iuncta erat, ut apparet e Tac. ann. xii 4 pra^ebehat 
Caesar aures, accipiendis aduersus generum (L. Silanura, cui 
Claudius filiam Octauiam desponderat) suspici(mibus caritate 
filiae pramptior, et deinde ^'mt/7 affinitatem Claudius di- 
remit.* 

„ 354 Ov. tr. I 4 4 audaces cogimur esse metu. Curt. 
V 4 § 31 ignauiam quoque necessita^ acuit et saepe desperatio 
spei causa est. 

„ 377 Ov. lier. v 83 non tamen aut Priamus nymphae 
socer esse recuset 

„ 567 seq. On the discrepancy with VI 511 seq. see Mure 
hist. Gr. lit. i' 513. 

„ 573 ERINYS Eur. Or. 1387—90 Bi opviOoyovov ofifia 
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„ 251 MartiaD. Capella i §§ 24 25. 

,, 275 anth. PaL Yl 251 epigram of Philippus: sailors' 
propitiatory offerings to the Leucadian Apollo. 

„ 319 HEcroRis ANDROMACHE Cic. Brut. § 211 neptes Li- 
cinicLS, quaa nos quidem anibds, hanc iiero Scipionis etiam tu, 
Brute, credo, aliquando atidisti hquentem. 

„ 332 Eur. Or. 1653—6 

i^ fj^ S* l^ct?, "Opeara, ifMoyavov Bipff, 
yrjfjLcu ireTrpcDTol a ^Epfuovrpr &^ S* oterai 
N€07rT($Xe/i09 yafAeiP Pip, ov yafjL€t wore. 
0av€iP yap avr^ fjLotpa AeX^i/c^ ^d^ei. 

„ 340 Madvig adv. n 34 35 has happily found the true 
home for this fragment, three lines earlier : 

morte Neoptolemi regnorum reddita cessit 
pars Helena, qui Chaonios cognomine campos 
Chaoniamque omnem Troiano a Chaone dixity 
Pergamaque Hiacamque iugie hanc addidit arcem, 
quae tibi iam Troia, 

' hoc est, quae tibi iam Troia uidetur et Troiae loco est (cfr. 
349). iam nullum supererit in Aeneide hemistichium nisi 
„ absolute perfectoque sensu'', quod in hoc uno mirabantur; 
vid. Donati uit. Vergil, p. 64 Reifferscheid'. 

,, 360 Madvig ib. 35 with the Medicean ms. of Pierius 
Clarii et laurus. C£ with the whole passage Sir T. Browne 
vulgar errors (1646) p. 75 'as strange must be the Litho- 
mancy or divination from this stone [the loadstone], whereby as 
Tzetzes in his Chyliads delivers, Helenus the Prophet foretold 
the destruction of Troy*. 

,, 361 Martian. Capella § 10 uolucrum diuereos meatus et 
oscinum linguas et praepetis omina pennae. 

„ 442 Prop. v=iv 1 49 Auernalis tremulae cortina Si- 
byllae. 

„ 490 ILLE V 334. Forbiger on i 3. Mtitzell on Curt ni 
8 = 19 § 2 hi magnopere suadebanty ut retro abiret spatiosoaque 
Macedoniae campos repeteret: si id consilium damnaret, at 
ilie diuideret saltern copias innumerabiles. Kuhner gr. Gr. ii* 
565. 
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oculis quidem credant humanis, nedum Famae mille quidem, 
ut poetae fingunt, sed monstrosis tamen luminibus. 

„ 193 NVNC HIEMEM INTER SE LVXV QVAM LONQA FOVERE 

Nauck ibid, takes inter se *one another' as object to fotiere (cL 
I 718 gremio fouet) and hiertiem {quam longa) *the livelong 
winter ' as ace. of time. 

„ 239 Martian. Capella I § 9 ipse pedibus talaria nectit 
aurea. 

„ 246 Nauck Lc. rightly rejects the translation ' die Spitze 
und die ragenden Seiten' for apicem et latera ardua Atlantis. 
Atlas is senex (251), matemus auus (258) of Mercurius, has a 
crown (247 uertice), head (249), shoulders and chin (250) and 
beard (251). 

„ 300 Stat. Th. xi 152 ardet inops animL 

,, 310 Mure hist. Gr. lit. i^ 314 points out a contradiction 
between this verse (cl. v 2) and 562 Zephyros. 

„ 350 on the alliteration in extersL quaerere regna Yulp. 
(on Prop. 111 = IV 5 14) cites e.g. V 222 cwrrere rends. 

„ 381 Nauck (Zeitschr. f. Qymn. xxix 75) obtains a climax 
by placing the colon not (with Quintil. ix 2 § 48 and edd.) 
after ventis but before it 

% sequere Italiam : uentis pete i^egna per undas. 

He cites Dido's words 309 310 

quin etiam hibemo moliris sidere classem 

et mediis properas aquilonibus ire per altum. 

361 Italiam non sponte sequor. 
II 25 

nos abiisse rati et uento petiisse Mycenas. 

v629 

Italiam sequimur yi^ien^^m et uoluimur undis. 

IV 386 [Quintil.] decl. 314 (p. 623 Burman, who notices 
that Cerda quotes the passage. Still I have retained it, as one 
proof among many of the danger of despising the older com- 
mentators. No editor of Virgil has brought together so much 
original illustration from so wide a field as this almost forgotten 
Jesuit) tu forsitan, cum miserum patrem tnicidares, toUentetn 
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ad sidera manus risisti. inane hoc supra nos uacuumque cura 
cadestium ptUahcbe. sunt iUa uera, quae extremo miseri spiritu 
dicebantur, Dabis mihi, sceleratei poenas; persequar 
quandoque et occurram. 

„ 418 Curt, iv 4 = 17 § 5 laetique omine eo ad epulas 
dilapsi onerauere se uino, quo gravies orto sole nauigia ctmscen- 
dunt redimita floribus coronisque. 
437—583 translated by Waller. 

470 Philostr. Ap. n 36 § 2 op&iuv ycip rov^ fiifftj Kare- 
ayriphfov^ ZiTra^ fihf treXiiva^ ioKovvra^ fiXiireiVj Sirroi^ B* 
i^Xiou^. 

„ 471 scENis AGITATVS ORESTES the very learned Rob. 
linger (Statii eel. ult. Neustrelitz 1868 265) adds to the collec- 
tions of Hofman Peerlkamp Philostr, v. Ap. m 25 p. 54 =116 
TOP TairraXov...i57ro rdov itoltjt&v iXavvecOat, Lobeck Agl- 
aoph. 569 n. m. Wytt. Plut. s. n.V p. 35. Niceph. Greg, xiv 
7 p. 718 19 oi iv T0A9 Spdfiaa-^v ^Opkarai, xal UvXaSai. 
Pachym. de Mich. Pal. ni p. 189 9. Aus. epigr. 71 4 {libido) 
quam toga facundi scenis agitauit Afrani. 

„ 536 Curt. VI 10 = 39 § 28 qui regem nostrum dignatus 
est filium. 

„ 588 Soph. OT. 57 Iprj/M)^ avhp&v firj ^woiKovintov etrco. 

„ 696 Qell. XIII 1 § 5 Vergilius quoque id ipsum, quod 
Cicero, de fato opinatus est, cum hoc in quarto libro dixit de 
JSlissa, quae mortein per uim potita est 

nam quia nee fato, merita nee morte peribat, 

tamquam in faciendo fine uitae, quae uiolenta sunt, non uidean- 
tur efato iienire, 

V 31 Mure hist. Gr. lit. i* 302. 

„ 37 HORRIDVS IN lACVLis for the use of in cf. Hemst. 
animadw. ad Lucianum ed. Geel 4to p. 13. 

„ 195 Plin. ep. V 8 § 3 illud supra uotum, 'uictorque uirum 
uolitare per ora, quamquam o ! ' sed hoc satis est, quod props 
sola historia poUiceri uidetur. 

„ 320 Quintil. X 1 § 53 sed quamuis ei secundas fere 
grammaticorwm consensus deferat, et adfectibus et iucunditaU et 
omnino arte deficitur, ut plane manifesto appareaty quanto sit 
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alind proximazxi ok. liind parrm. -vhisr? ihai bit rad is a 
coDJ. of Hercz. PJjl, cq. t^ ±* ^ ^ ro T.M!i;as ^midim adw' 
lescentnludy aim iann ^^ :hmu liur^AUPug f'/rsmL ir jsmL IAi 
longo sed proxizxLTj ia^^ri^ll j €t earn it kaieri eam e mpii' 
cebam. 

„ 477 47S rvTEyirr. qti do5tx xshlbat ttgsak Ont rr 
5 = 22 § 11 Oynjnam ^lurfiun i-jaisi aic'oriae. Muftaell 
compares \TL u 488 ncatrrMe itjta i : a^ »alii;is. Ti »48 549 
sa< nujtgna laboram . don^/irj. vn 417 41S ]kuc eapedata 
laborum | dona dxri decuii .■ 

„ 769 Mare hist. Gr. lit. i' 314 oa Vs seif-ooiitndictioiis 
iivith regard to the Trojaa women. 

VI 27 Chalcid. in Pbu P.2Z. p. 32.3 inex;ricabilis error. 

„ 56 Prud. peychom. 1 ChrLfte. j^raaes Aoammih semper 
miserate laboresw 

„ 106 107 QVAXDO Hio rxFEayi iaxta rixhs mcittr 
Matthia gr. Gr. § 472 4. Dlskkq on Knd. EL 41 = 97. luv. v 
42 n. Schafer on Greg. Cor. p. 96«x linwood oq Soph. Tr. 
639. Ov. m. VII 107. 

„ 205 seq. Browne vulgar errors '104f)^ p. 98 • That Yiacos 
Arboreus or Misseltoe is bred upon trees from seeds which 
binls, especially Thnishos and Rin^ loves, let fall thereon, was 
the creed of the Ancients, and is still K:lc<vei anioni: us, is the 
account of its proiluotion set do'^ne bv Pliny, delivered by 
Virgil, and sul>scribe<.l by many m«'re\ See the whole section. 

„ 221 Hdt. V 92 7 Melissa wife of P^rrianlros appears to 
him after death and complains piyovv re Kai (utii yvfivrf' rwv 
ycip oi avyxariday^e ei/idraiy 6<f>€\o^ elixu oviev ov Kara- 
KavOivTODV, Lucian. de liictu 14 iroaot yap kqI iTrrrois xai TraX- 
XaKiSaf;, ol Se Kal oti'0)^6ov^ hriKariaia^av Koi iadrjra Kai 
TOP dWov KoafJLOP avyKaTe<f>\€^ai' rj avyKardpv^av cw9 
)(pr)0'Ofi€voi^ €K€l Kal diroKaiaovo-iv aiTwv Kara) ; id. Nigrin. 30. 

„ 225 Plin. ep. V IG § 7 (where see O^rte" non possum ex- 
primere verbis, quantum ammo uuluus accepcrim, cum audi'ui 
Fnndamum ipsum, ut midta luctuosa dulur inuenity praecipi- 
('litem, quod in uestcs marjarita rjeinmas fnerat erogaturvs.hoc 
in tuH et ungnada et odores impenderetur. antli. Pal. XIV 
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81 muUum sedeaa, labor est. Maro nanique poeta 
pro poena posuit: 'sedet aeternumque sedebit 
infelix Theseus\ 

,, 719 Afran. emancip. fr. 21 in Non. 496 28 optandum 
uxorem, quae non uereatur uiri. 

„ 730—737 Jacobs anthoL x 281 (Brunck anal ll 442 
ver. 37). 

„ 743 Ov. her. y 46 miscuimus lacrimas maestus uter- 
que suas. id. Pont, n 9 21 22 uterque rogaii | supplicibus 
uestris /<?rre soletis opem, 

„ 747 Martian. Capella 1 § 6 

atque auram mentis corporibus sodas, 

„ 794 Paul Silent. cLfificDv 148 h re Notoi/ Tapdfiavra. 

„ 806 Cic. Tusc. I § 92 et dubitas quin senstts in marte 
nullus sit ? 

„ 809—847 cf. culex 358—371. 

,, 830 MamertiD. genetbL Maximiani 4 tain summas arces 
Herculis Monoeci praeteribas. 

„ 844 Cic. p. Sest. § 72 non ille Serranus oft aratro. 
Apul. de mag. 10 agrestis quidem semper et barbarus, uerum 
longe austerior^ utputat, Serranis et Curtis et Fabriciis. 

„ 853 [Cypr.] de lona 15 — 17 (append. 298 Hartel) sed 
consciusiUe \ parcere subiectis et debita ced^re poena^ | sup- 
plicibus. monum. Ancyr. iii 14 externas gentes, quibus 
tuto parcere potui, conseruare quam excidere maluL 
Ov. Pont I 2 123 qui uicit semper, uictis ut parcere 
posset, iv 6 32. Tac. an. i 9 ius apvd dues, modestiam 
apud socios. Liv. i 28 § 11 gloriari licet nulli gentium 
mitiores placuisse poenas. DS. xxxii 2. ib. 4 § 4 iv bk 
ToU veayripoi^ ypovoif; 'Ptofiaioi, t^9 tcSi/ ZXxai/ i^e^iovia^ cpe- 
xOeirre^, (rvveaTrjaavro fikv avrrjv Sta rrj^ t&v oirXotv 
apSpeia^y irp6^ av^rfO'vv Be fieylarrjv ffyayov iirieiKia' 
rara y^ptoficvoi, T0I9 KaTWTroXefJLrjOelai. roaovrov yap 
awia'x^ov rf}^ Kara rwv viroireirTtoKOTtov w/jLorrjro^ xai 
Tifiapla^, &<ne Bokciv fifj (09 iroXefiioi^ dW^ cu9 evep- 
yirai^ Kai ^l\oi^ irpoa^epeaBai, ol p.lv yap KpartiOivre^ 
TTpoa^hoKtov rrjs iayarri^ T€v^€C0ai Tificapta^, (»9 '/roXifiioi yeyo* 
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pirre^y oi hi /eparovvrc^ virepfioXrjv iirieiKela^ iripoi^ 
ov xariXeiirov' oU fiev yctp iroKArela^ fAeriBoo-av^ oU Si iirt- 
70/4^9 ^Tvpeympf^aav, naX hk r^v avrovofUav diriSoa-av, ovBevl 
lAVfia^KaKtiaavre^ iriKporepov rov Siovro^. § 5 roifyapovv 
Sia TTjv vwepfioXrjv rfj^ ^fi€p6Tfjro^ oX re ficuriKeh ical ai irikei,^ 
§cal avXKrffiSrfv ra eOvff irpi^ r^ 'Pw/Aa^y tjycfioviav f)VT0fi6- 
Xrfaap. Curt. lY 5 == 20 § 21 of Tyre mtdtis ergo Cdsibus de- 
functa et post exddivmi renata nunc tandem longa pace cuncta 
refouente eub tutela Romanae mansuetudinis acquiescit cf. 
Mutzell ad loc. Rutil. Namat. i 63—72 

fecisti patriam diuersis gentihue unam : 

profuit inuitis te dojninante capi. 
dumque offers uictis proprii consortia iuris, 

urbem fecisti, quod pnus orhis erat, 
auctores gemris Venerem Mai*temque fatenmr, 

Aeneadum matrem Romulidumque patrem, 
mitigat armatas uictrix dementia uires; 

conuenit in vwres numen utimmque tuos. 
hinc tibi certandi bona parcendique uoluptas: 

quos timuit, superat; quos superauit, amat. 

Aug. a D. I praef. Compare the dementia of Caesar. 

„ 876 IN TANTVM SPE TOLLET in the Augustan age in 
ionium and in quantum began to be used where Cic. would use 
iantum and quantum alone. This example may illustrate the 
transition cf. luv. xrv 318 n. Ov. m. xi 71 Burm. Liv. xxii 
27 § 4 only in late mss. Heerwagen ad loc. Veil, i 9 § 3. 11 
43 § 4. 114 § 5. Sen. de ira i 9 § 1. 

^, 893—9 Aus. ephem. ad fin. 24—26 

^ geminas numero portas: quae fomice eburno 
semper fdllaces glomerai super aera formas. 
altera, quae ueros emittit cornea uisu^. 

JOHN E. B. MAYOR. 



ON THE AGAMEMNON OF AESCHYLUS, w. 904—7. 



The purpose of this short paper is to recommend a novel 
interpretation of four lines in the Agamemnon of Aeschylus, 
904 — 7 (ed. Paley). Mr Paley, to whom I communicated it, 
has in his last edition (1870) courteously noticed my rendering 
of 904, 5, but without withdrawing his own; and without 
carrying on my exegesis of the entire passage. 

The preceding portion of the scene must be briefly recalled. 
Agamemnon makes his first entrance on the stage, returning 
victorious from Troy to his palace at Mycenae. He addresses 
a long and stilted speech to the Chorus, who represent the 
Aigive council, partly about his past successes, partly on his 
present purposes. Then comes in Clytemnestra, whose pre- 
parations for the murder of her husband have been arranged 
within the palace. She too makes a long hypocritical speech 
relating her anxieties and sufferings, affecting to welcome her 
husband as a saviour, and issuing orders to lay down his path- 
way with purple and embroidered cloth. Agamemnon replies 
by deprecating her excessive flatteries and barbarian-like adora- 
tion, as tending to provoke the envy of the gods, and he 
declines to accept the honour of a purple-strewn pathway. 

The design evidently ascribed by Aeschylus to the faithless 
queen is that of drawing down on her husband's head divine 
displeasure and popular odium by inducing him to copy the 
ostentation of an oriental conqueror and the splendour of a 
barbarian despot. I have always thought it probable that 
the poet had in mind the folly and the fate of Pausanias 
the Spartan leader, who, not many years before this drama 
was acted, had weakened his countr/s power, and lost his 
own life, by yielding to the seductions of eastern luxury. 
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'Speak on this matter', according to Mr Paley, means, 
determine this question, i. e. whether you will tread on purple 
embroidery or not. This seems to me a weight of meaning 
too heavy for such a phrase as elire roSe, say this, and the 
pronoun roSe points naturally to some question which is to 
follow. We are also required to believe that Aeschylus 
expresses * contrary to my opinion * {tuill I cannot accept) by 
wapA yvdfi/rjv ifiol, when there was nothing to prevent him 
from writing, as any Greek would, irapcL ypdfitjv ifirfv, 

['As for will^ be assured that I am not the man to alter mine 
for the worse'.] 

To translate thus is to supply Clytemnestra with some 
palliation for the act of killing a husband who, after a ten 
years' absence, could treat a wife with such brutal insolence. 
And yet, after a short parley, this very wilful man surrenders 
at discretion. 'Do you really care about it?' 'Yes; please 
let me rule in this matter'. * Oh, well, if you wish it *, &a &c 
Nothing turns here upon the verb SuL^Oeipeiv. No doubt it 
can bear Mr Paley's sense, ' alter for the worse \ No doubt 
also it can bear mine, 'falsify ', * misrepresent '. My objection 
only impugns the fitness of Mr Paley's words in Agamemnon's 
mouth. 

[* You would have vowed to the gods to act thus in a time 
of fear', i.e. you are pursuing a course more like one in peril 
than a victor.] 

I am obliged to say that this version, with its explanation, 
is opposed to the meaning of the verse, and destructive of 
logical sequence in the whole passage. Mr Paley makes 
Clytemnestra impute to Agamemnon, that he is afraid to walk 
on rich embroidery, because in a time of fear he would have 
— done what? — avowed to the gods that he would do nothing 
of the kind. Now what was a Greek (or a Roman) 'vow'? 
A promise, on condition of having some prayer granted, to do 
something in honour of a god or of gods, not to ahstain from 
doing something. The vow would be : ' grant me this victory 
(or ' save me from this peril ') and I will walk on purple cloth 
(that is, ' I will go to great expense *) in honour of thee ' : not — 
' I will not walk on purple '. If there could be any doubt here, 






*H Ht -wb: is -iz.»rTiTi^i i? z«:- iiziirei 

d Be z»rrT"iii-E^i : ia all e^tz.!* kin'ilT l^ave me to rule 
Az. ^-rll: if Tier ziiiLl is zi^if "t. re i: s*:-- ic, ic 



Af-.er •.Lfi rap-er Lii ce£:i rea-i ic :ir list m-rrrring of the 
PLiioLviicaL Sxi-rrr. j-in-? oc'-^rii:- ^is Tiri^Ed. as to the first 
l:i.e, •-.:i •.!•=: ^xre :f the er:ipLi:i: c-io-L Mt rtply i^ that there 
L< arr-plr zrAJ-v^vL Zjt the ei2.iliii?, as Clj-rcniiicstn here begins 
t*o o-ax az.; ^L^e perf^Mial indaence: as.! tie i^ of the next 

Trrrtr: L- ilk ^'Lo friLi \-7r>r.' v-riir.r.n vl her COmI 



'EfeJsTcy, \y:iiig a-c^rl?:, may seesi to ndlitate against my 
v^riloEi of line 4 : an i I onfess to a suspicion that Aeschylus 
vr'jte fri'her i^-s-ew or else ar for cr. But I do not shrink 
frora STippr^ing that he would Lave ventured to use this firag- 
Tri'jntary form in an imperfect sense, when I see that he writes 
i^oiAAcOai on!y, never i^tiavy with active force. In any 
ea«!e, rice reKoi as usually explained Jthis resolution not to trea<i 
on p'JrpIe^ Ls to my mind insufferable. 

B. a KENNEDY. 






DE VERG. GEO. HI. 400—403. 



quod surgente die mulsere honsque diumis, 
nocte premunt; quod iam tenebris et sole cadente, 
sub lucem; exportans calathis adit oppida pastor, 
aut parco sale contingunt hiemique reponunt. 

402. sub lucem exportant (codd.). exportans Bibbeck. post 
Scaligerum; quo recepto nos, et interpuncto post *lu>cem\ ita 
locum constituimus ut diceret Vergilius : ' quod interdiu mul- 
sere, nocte premunt ; quod vesperi (mulsere), sub lucem (pre- 
munt) ; casei quem presserunt partem vendunt, partem biemi 
reponunt/ bine in proclivi sunt omnia ; nam de caseo non de 
lacte vendito sermonem esse testatur v. 403. 

B. H. KENNEDY. 



2—2 



GREEK LEXICOGRAPHY. II. 
[Read before the Cambridge Philological Society 27 April 1876.] 

It would be a great boon to studeYits of Greek, if one of 
our university presses would collect and reduce under one 
alphabet the numerous addenda to special lexicons, which are 
now almost wholly useless. Thus Poppo printed supplements 
to Bi^tant's lex. Thuc. ; Dobree*s adversaria contain other col- 
lections ; there are addenda and corrigenda at the end of some 
volumes of Didot's Stephanus, and the so-called second edition 
of Suicer is a reissue with a few additional pages. 

Probably few scholars are acquainted with two books, one 
printed at Oxford, one at Cambridge, which ought to find 
a place in every college library: 

i. Indices tres vocum fere omnium quae occurbunt, 

I, In DiONTSii LoNGiNi Commentario de Sublimitate, et 
in eiusdem Fragmentis. 

II, In EuNAPli Libello de Vitis Philosophorum et Sophis- 
tarum. 

III, In HiEROCLiS Commentario in Pythagorae Aurea Car- 
mina. 

CONCINNAVn ROBERTUS ROBINSON. OXONII, E TtPO- 
GRAPHEO CLARENiX)NIANO. MDCCLXXIL 

The preface is dated Reading 18 July 1772 : James Mer- 
rick, both privately and in a printed letter to Jos. Warton, 
had insisted upon the value of such indexes to Greek students; 
Robinson was encouraged to undertake the three indexes now 
published, and had proved the utility of the exercise to his own 
scholarship. Merrick induced the Oxford delegates to print 
the book at the cost of the university. ' Quibus utique Auctor 
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would follow the example and that the reputation of English 
scholarship would be extended. One scholar, lately taken from 
us, has been happy in securing immediate recognition : if E. M. 
Cope's commentary on Aristotle's rhetoric had already ap- 
peared, I might have had frequent occasion to cite it in these 
papers. I may instance a living scholar, singularly neglected 
in this country, but more justly appreciated abroad \ whose 
Sophocles is a mine of lexicographical wealth. To the foreigners 
already named, I may add Sylburg, Valesius, Wimmer (ind. to 
Theophrastus), Ermerins (ind. to Aretaeus). 

I append a further selection from my collections : 
dfyaOoTTOLo^ II Eus. p. e. VI 10 p. 275*^. 
arfad&i Eus. h. e. VII 32 § 6 dyaOo^ <f>aaip dyaOov (SuiSa)(ps:)» 

'the regular arfa6(OTaro<; only in Died. 16 85.' Henn. uis. 

I 2. dyadm test, xil patr. Zab. 6. Arist. rhet. II 11 § 1. 
dyaOoTT)^ test. XII patr. Aser 3. Benj. 8. 
d^aOvvo) test, xii patr. Sim. 5. 
dr/a\jMiTo<l>opia) Eus. h. e. IX 4 § 26. 
ayafuyi II schol. Eur. Or. 163. -©9 ib. 205. 
dyav with superl. Ael. h. a. I 38. viu 13. Fr. Jacobs in Pors. 

adu. 313 ed. Lips. 
drfairqTiKo^ const, apost. II 3. -w Zonar. c. 1 cone. gen. 7. 

Chrys. IV 513». 
drfairdiinto^ Eus. p. e. xiv 5 § 4. 
dyyeKiKo^ angelic ' Eccl.' Ign. Trail. 5. 
076X17 II cf. Plut. Lykurg. 16. 17. 
dyepcD'xp^ Himer. or. 3 1. 

ay€v<TTo<; Ael. n. a. II 42 ttotov. abs. schol. Ap. Rh. IL 1. 
dyKaXrj II Nausikrat. in Ath. 296* ^817 (f>av€VTo<: ireKarfLoi^ ip 

dyKoKai^. 
dy/ca\rj(f>op€a> mirac. S. Clem. 9 (Cotelier patr. apost. 1698 I 813). 
dy/caXk II los. ant. V 1 § 2. 
dyKvXoTToi)^ gl. 
dyKWP Eus. h. e. VU 30 § 21 i^ dyKoipoyp diroSeo'fiova'a. 

^ Nanck and other competent judges lars of Germany ranks him first among 

have in reviews commended the ori- living English editors of the Ghreek dra- 

ginality and thoronghncss of Mr matists, not even excepting DrBadham 

Blaydes; one of the chief rising echo- or Mr Paley. 
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oyvdfM^v one who does not pay his debts [Ulp.] on Dcm. 
Olynth. II 25 18 (p. lOG 20 Dind.) 071/^/^^9 Xeyet roi^ 
avorjTOu^y Kara arifyqaiv rrj^ yvcifir)^' oiJj^ wairep vvv dyvci- 
fjLOpa^: Ka\ov/i€v rov^ firj airoSiSopra^ rd XP^^> rjyovv 
rd^ dfioifid^. Jo. Chapman in his learned essay on Ul- 
pian, first published in Ri. Mounteney's select speeches of 
Demosthenes at Cambridge 1731 (a work which, like many 
Eton books, had a long lease of life ; J. W. Niblock pub- 
lished the 14th ed. as late as 1826) and reprinted before 
Dindoff 's ed. of the scholia, quotes (p. xxxv Dind.) Labbe's 
legal glosses dytoyfj \eyerai rj Kivrjo'i^ 7^9 vTroOia-eeo^, diro rov 
cuyeLv Toif^ dypcifiova^ 6^9 to SifcdcrrjptoVy and again, dytoyr} 
ioTt SiKcuov Tov diratreiv iv SiKoa-rrfpltp to oOevhrjiroTe ^peo)- 
(TTOVfievov, elprjrac Be dyayy^ irapd tov dy€iv,.,BiKaaTi]piov, 
Hemsterhuis adds Luc. Hermotim. 10. Many other refiF. in 
his anecdota ed. Qeel L. B. 1825 p. 57. 

dypnnro^ * Diogenian.' II 63. Zenob. I 60 (l p. 23 Leutsch). 

dypoyetTtov DS, xni 84 Madvig. 

dypoiKia II plur. Luc. salt. 34. 

dyxcofiaXa adv. DCass. LX 20 § 4. 

dyoD I 1 Xen. eq. 6 § 9 t^9 rjvla^; Thv hnrov, I 6 Eur. Alk. 1091 
hoKpv, IV 2 Hdt. VIII 26. Plut. Flamin. 10 and schol. Ap. 
Rh. IV 1212 "'laOfAta. ib. Ill 1244 dyoipa. V Eus. h. e. Vll 24 
§ 4 SC aiSov^. id. uit. Const. IV 52 Sid (f)poPTiBo<:, Luc. 
Prom. 4 Sid Tt/4^9. Ael. v. h. ix 4 Sid oTrovSfj^. VI DS. xvi 
56 § 6. B 2 schol. Eur. Or. 246. 

dyciyifio<; U 1 Plut. Solon 15 post med. 

dydp III 1 Soph. El. 682. 698 fidxn^. Lob. on Ai. p. 398. 
Paus. X 21 § 3 iroXifjLov. Soph. Ai. 1163 epiSo^;, Wess. on 
DS. IV 16 iroKefiiKO'i. Eur. Or. 847 SiSopai dywpa irepl '^v- 
;^7;9 to stand his trial, id. Ph. 1335 — 6 dy£va top irepl 
'^uj^9 ireirpa')(Oai, 

dyoDPiareop Dem. IX § 70. 

dSaiiCTO<; Qu. Smyrn. XI 165. 

aSapLOPTios Eus. h. e. VI 14 § 10 of Origen. 

dZeK(l>iKW Joseph. Mace. 13 p. 405 28 Dind. 

dSeKif>6^ Eus. mart. Pal. 5 § 2 dSe\<f>d to) ^Arr^iapQ) vTro/ieipas. 
8 § 7 dSeKiJM iavTy irpdrrovaa, IX 9 § 9. 
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o&X^oTi;? the relation of brother and sister schol. Eur. Or. 1041. 

the brotherhood Eus. h. e. vi 45 § 1. Qreg. Nyss. de uiiginit 

13 (speaking of the relation between 'religious' and their 

cvveiaaicroL) yuvai^l Kara to if>a;vepov awoucovvre^ xai aieX- 

^0Ti7ra TTJp Toiairriv av^^Uoaw ovofid^ovre^, m S17 Ti)y vpo? 

TO ^cipoi/ virovouw ovofiari aefivorip^ irepiKaXuirrovTe^, 
dSffkeco in Soph. O. C. Madvig adu. I 219 reads dxvvovfjtev, 
airiiuovprpiTo^ 2 Epiphan. haer. Lxxvi confut. 32 p. 982. 
dBtdSpaaro^ inevitable Eus. h. e. VI 9 § 8. 
dSuiKpira)^ schoL Ap. Rh. II 64. 

dBiaXXoKTO)^ eyeiv rtvl Plut. Brut. 45 (Madvig adu. I 609). 
d8id\cofii]ro<; Cyr. adu. Nestor. 11 4 p. 41 A. 
dSidTrXaoTo^ Suid. ^pSw9. Tyrwh. (in Furia's Aesop CXCVi) 

restores the word to Athenag. p. 194. 
oStaTTTCDTo? Eus. h. e. VI 19 § 10. 
dSiaTperrro^; Eus. h. e. Vlll 6 § 3. 7 § 4. 
dSia<f>opi(a schol. Eur. Or. 414 p. 130 18. 
aS*€foSeirro9 schoL Eur. Or. 25. 

dSi€pi]V€irro<; Philo I 387. Herenn. in Mai class, auct. ix 522. 
dSiopOtoTo^ of books Sokr. h. e. vii 32. Epiphan. ancor. 31. 
dBurraKTta^ schol. Ap. Rh. II 64. 
dSov\o<: 2 too poor to keep a slave Plut. Pelopid. 3. de uitando 

aere al. 8 pr. Madvig adu. I 580. 
dSpo^ DS. XIX 86 ri/jLd<:. ii ibid. 88 aXXot rii/c? t£p dSpmp 

(Madvig adu. I 130). 
dSwafiia with inf. Plat. rep. 532*^. 

ae/^(Gi)09 II Plut. qu. conu. viii 4 2 § 5. schol. Eur. Or. 364. 
deiOaXi]^ schol. Eur. Or. 383 p. 122 5. 
detirdpOevo^; a vestal DCass. LIX 3 § 4. LX 5 § 2. Philo uit. 

contempL 899 €l3Sofid^, 
d€Kov(ri(o<; rivl d<f)lx0O'^ (Thuk. Ill 31 § 1). Madvig adu. I 315 

dicoval(fl, 
depo^XffTo^ Eust. II. 1155 44. 
depoTTopo^ Philo opif. mundi 20 f. 21 med. 
deprd^o) Nonn. Ill 350. 

depdSrj^; light of texture schol. Eur. Or. 1431 Xlvov. 
d^TffAio)^ schol. Eur. Or. 1175. 
d^ijTtiTos schol. Ap. Rh. iv 647. 
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aOavaro^ ivex da^aXeia^ Dem. 142 26. Liban. in Hermes 1874 

p. 31 20. 
a0€€l schoL Eur. Or. 421. DCass. Lix 12 § 3. 
dffefJUTovpyla * eccl.' Eus. h. e. IX 5 § 2. 
dOefUTovfyyo^ Heliodor. vili 9 p. 328. 
aOepl^fo Madvig reads rjOepi^e for i^piOi^e in Soph. Ant. 962. 
adia-fuo^ * Hesych.' s. v. aOertos. 
dOijpdST)^ 'ap. Kuhnk. Tim.' i.e. Basil. 
aOiKTo^. With a0. KepSwv cited from Aesch. cf. aO. ScDpoSoxia^ 

Plut. I 485. 
affKa^o^, eoTi Sk to ieopScucl^eip eZSo^ dveifiivov op')(riae(o^^ o oi 

adXaffoi op)(pvirrcu. This (with many other rare words) is in 

the anonymous commentator on Arist. rhet. (ei? nqv 'A/jtoro- 

reXoif? prjTopiKrjv inrofivTifjM dvcopvp^ov Par. 1539 fol. f. 60). 

See Brandis in Philologus lY 34. 
affKriay; martyrdom martyr. Clem. 25. 
dffKrfrrii; deoaefiela^ and the like Eus. mart. Pal. 3 § 1. 4 § 4. 

6 §6. h.e. vil. 4 §3. vm 17 § 1. ix 1 § 10. 
d0opvfi(O9 schol. Eur. Or. 145. 
aOpavoTo^ Clem. ep. I c. vff. 
dJBpom Eus. h. e. VI 5 § 7. vu 17f. ix 6 § 2. 7 § 16. 

a6vpp4i DCass. LYIII 2 d^poiUna dO. 

ddupoTfTuoTTo^ Clem. 'Al. paed. in 4. schol. Eur. Or. 10 f. 944 

Theodorid. in anthol. p. 316 HSt 
aOvpo^ yKArra Clem. Al. p. 141^ Philo p. 314 Turn. 
dOvpooTo/Aeto 'EccL' Cyr. vi 172 31 Pusey. 
d0vp6arofio^ Hesych. s. v. dOvpoyXaxrao^. Bekk, anecd. 352. 
aie^p fem. Tafel dilucid. Pind. I 8. 
aucujTucw schoL Yen. II. xxii 336. 
aX\m>^ Welcker kL Schr. i 27 sq. Bogenschtltz in Philologus 

vm 577 seq. 
alpM U Eur. Or. 406 6 avvZp&v at/ia. On the use of the pi. 

see Pors. adu. 159 » 139. 
aifM^opo^ Eus. h. e. VIII 7 § 1. 
alfioppayea Hieronym. in Fabric, bibl. gr. VIII 393. 
aifju^apfj^ schol. Eur. Or. 1563. 

alp€(o u2'c inf.* aor. Eur. Ale. 12. Madvig adu. I 177. 
AIoXaku title of a book Tz. Lykophr. 1018 Muller. 
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alpeaidpxn^ Eus. h. e. VI 13 § 5. 

atpea-twTf)^ Eus. h. e. VI 2 § 13. 

alperi^co scbol. Eur. Or. 1517. 

aip€(o A II 5 Eus. mart. Pal. 4 § 14. Heinichen n. cr. on 

h. e. V 16 § 14. 
aip<o Thuk. ii 75 § 4 ^pero to iJ^o? toO rel^ov^ fUyct. On the 

intr. use in later writers see Schafer on schol. Ap. Rh. iii 1090. 

midd. Soph. Tr. 80 a^Xoi/. 
alcdavofiaL Eur. Or. 751 alaOavei 'you guess right.* 
alaOriro^ 'Plut.' II 953°. Sext. Emp. math, i 126. 
aitTifiov rjfiap oracle of Bakis in Hdt IX 43 § 2. 
ai<r)(poK€phr}<i Plut. II 34 **. 
aia'xpoaefivla Auson. id. 13 fin. 
ala')(povpyia plur. Eus. h.e. VIII 14 § 12. 
aurxtvofmi 'c. ace. et inf.' Eur. Hel. 415-6. Plat. Grit. 52* 
atrrjfjLa a postulate Luc. Hermotim. 74. 
ahiav e^eip irepi rivo^ schol. Ap. Rh. IV 269. 
alTioXoyiKov fiopiov schol. Arist. Plut. 40. 
alTLdSrj^ schol. Eur. Or. 439. 

at<^i^9 * other late writers' in Pors. adu. 257-8 = 227. 
alj(/juiKa)ala Madvig adu. I 329 inserts by conjecture in Thuk. 

VII 13 § 3, which seems hazardous. 
alyjidXcari^to test, xii patr. Ruben 5. Chrys. de sacerd. IV 7. 
al'x/id\a>TOL iroXei^ Isokr. paneg. 33 § 116. Plut. Pomp. 24. 
al'Xfiri pEur.] Rh. 276 Madvig alx/^TJ<: fivpia^ aTparrfK/iT&v. 
aloiv Men. in Pors. adu. 294 a. ytyverat while so and so is done, 

as we say ' an age* DCass. LXlii 20 §§ 2. 5 irp&To^ iravreev 

T&v air al&vo^ 'P($)fiaia)v, 
aKaipoXoyia) * Phot.' schol. Aristoph. Thesm. 39. 
aKaKia Hermas uis. I 2. ii 3. 

aKaWrj<; Cyr. Al. VI 8 21 Pusey. id. on Mich. n. 50. 
dKa\\Lep7jTo<; Eus. h. e. IX 3 fivrjaeL^, Dionys. ibid. Vii 10 § 4 

Upovpyia';. 
cKap,aTo<; on the quantity sec Blomf. Aesch. P. V. 193. 
dfca/nrT]<: schol. Theokr. xiil 36. 
dKuvOa 3 Strabo 773. 
dKav6ol>Sr)<; schol. Ap. Rh. IV 156 BevSpov. 
aKapri^ II 1 Plut. Perikl. 16 Madvig adu. I 574. 
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aKapidio^ schol. Theokr. XIV 9. 

oKarcuriaro^ 'Cyril' VI 195 30 Pusey. 

aKaraXKrikgy; Arr. Epikt U 9 § 12. dub. in schol. Ap. Rh. Ill 1018. 

aKaraiuxxv^os test. XII patr. lud. 19 f. 

dicaTafierpriTo^ Nikom. Geras. 1 17 § 7. 

aKaraTravaTO^ schol. Eur. Or. 1479. 

aKarairXTiKTo^ Eus. h. e. vm 7 § 4. -m VIII 9 § 5. mart. Pal. 

4 § 8.^ 

aKaTairovriTO^ Suid. ahripvTO<:. 

dxaTaaKevaoTo^ LXX Gen. I 2. Dr Field's ed. of Orig. hexapla 
(a work which does credit to Cambridge scholarsliip, and is 
better known abroad than his admirable edition of the com- 
mentaries of Chrys.) has a brief index of Greek words, but 
deserves to be read from end to end for purposes of lexico- 
graphy. 

dKaraoTcurla Clem. Bom. ep. I 14. 43. 

d/caraarraTo^ Herm. past. II mand. 2. -©9 Galen in Wetst. on 
ep. lac. I 8. 

dKardax^TO^; and -019 Wetst. ib. ill 8. 

dxaTo^ in Thuc. VII 25 § 4 Madvig adu. I 329 reads Keparwv. 

dxitav IL I 327 Madvig adu. I 186 reads with Bentley aKiovre. 

a/cXci79 * Nonn.' XX 87. 

cucKeurro^ Xen. Kyrop. vn 5 § 25. Plut. II 530^ 

a/cXoyj7T«9 Cyr. VI 432 13 Pusey. 

aKkvaro^ Plut. Marius 15. 

dKpJi II Ath. 563^ dKfir)<i T&v aayfjuzTcov ipa. 

dxoivtopfiala n Cornel, in Eus. VI 43 § 6. 

d/co\dK€UTO^ Suid. Beivo^;. 

dKoXaoTcurfia restored by Cobet v. 1. * 427-8 in Alkiphr. i 38 
(at the end of this art. in L. and S. read dKoKaaTaap^ard). 

d/co\ov0ia I 2 order Eus. h. e. VI 32 § 3. 

dxoXovOo^ abs. Marcellin. uit. Thuk. p. 9 Duker. Eus. h. e. ix 
9 § 20. -ft>9 Hesych. Suiaroix^(Tdfi€vo^. DCass. LXiv 4 § 2. 

dxopdo} Ath. 173^ schol. Eur. Or. 1035. 2 of words pass. Philo i 
664. 

dKovT) met. [Plut.] II 838® (cf. Hor. fungar nice cot is) of Iso- 
krates KaX irpb^ top ipofievov Sid rl ovie wv avTO^ iKavo^ 
oKKov^ TTO^e! ^hrev ^ort xal ai dKovai avrai fiev Tefieiv ov 
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Bvvavrai, rbv Sk a-iSrjpov TfiffTLKOP iroiovaiv! Greg. Naz. in 
Suid. *npiy€vrj<; 1274 24 Bemh. 'fip. tj iravrtop iqfiAp 
aKovrf. 

dicovnC DCafis. LXii 20 § 1 (or 19 § 4). 

atcovrlfyi Eus. h. e. VIII 12 § 4 kama^ hrX irapappeovra irora- 

flOV, 

aKoiricuTTO^ Hesych. aicifiavTOv. 

aKovariov one must understand (accipiendum, 'take' in such a 

sense) schol. Ap. Rh. Ill 86. schoL Eur. Or. 1287. 
aKovoTiKo^ Xd709 schol. Eur. Or. 1281. to ok. Clem. Rom. 

martyr. 7 f. 
aKovto to understand schol. Harl. Od. IV 221. schoL Eur. Or. 

333 pp. 110 14 {e^todev), 111 5. 
oKpayij^; Herm. on Aesch. from axpo^, ayq. 
cucpaSavTo^ Cyr. Al. in Junius on Clem. Rom. ep. I 27. 
aKpaitf>vr}^ with gen. Lysippus fr. inc. 2 Mein. koX Kopov^ ^rXeic- 

roi)9 dKpat(f>v€l<; fiupplvrj^. So Hemst. on Aristoph* Plut. 1195 

and Person adu. 297 = 263. 
aKparrfTO^ schol. Eur. Or. 4 p. 32 3 8. 
oKpaTOTToaia Ath. 534^ 
dxparo^ as subst. merum very many exx. in the ind. to Meineke, 

cf. Person adu. 293, 300 f., 314. Plut. Alk. 18 § 5. 
dxpaToaTOfw^ ' Bchol Eur. Or. 891' =903 cf. p. 221 25. 
d/epi^evofiai Sext. Emp. math. I 71. 
dxpifirj^; Eus. h. e. VI 31 § 2 eV dicpifii^. VIII 13 § 7. 
dxpifioKoyiofjiat schol. Eur. Or. 394. 1491. 
dxpt^ooD Simonid. 84. Plat. Charmid. 156*. Xen. mem. rv 2. 

§ 10. Aquil. Jes. 49 16. Luc. lup. trag. 27. piscat. 20. 
dKpl^co Eust. Od. 1636 48. 
dxplrto^ without trial DH. XI 43 o re vofio^ diroicreiveiv lScax€ 

ToU i^€fi6<riv i^ovaiav rov^ d7r€i0ovvTa<:.,,d/epiTm^. 
dxpoariKm e)(€ip Philo II 458. 

dxpo^arrf^; inscr. Ephes. shortly to be published by Mr Wood. 
dxpoSpva Clem. Al. paed. ii 1 p. 174. 
dxpoOlviov Bleek on Hebr. vii 7. 
dxpoKcpa schol. Ap. Rh. l 565. 

aKpop I 2 Eus. h. e. Vil 32 § 6 eh dxpov ikrfkaKd^ /Jui0fjfjLdT<ov. 
dxpSw^ schol. Philostr. in Boissonade Ph. her. p. 549, where 
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is also d/cpowxia (for this latter L. & S. cite ' Suid.' s. v. 
dxpow^. 

oKpowyo^ Nikand. th. 761. 

aicpo^ anth. Pal. VII 428 3 4 aKpa 8' iir aina^ \ ^aOfuBo^ tt/do- 
Treawv KeicKLrou dtrrparfoXo^, i.e. 'on the top.' Eur. Or. 128 
irap^ aKpa% at the tip. Eus. h.e. YIII 12 § 3 fx7)i^ aKpoi<; 
■ wirlv virofieii/cu Setv aKovaai, III Eur. Ph. 430. 1245. Theokr. 
XV 142 ''Apyeo^ aKpa TleTuuryoC. V aKpa as adv. 'Theokr. XXVII 
43/ where Madvig adu. i 299 reads aKpoTi/nio^, which, if 
accepted, must be added to lexz. &Kpa)^ schol. Ap. Bh. rv 432 

dxpoa-Tixk an ex. in Euseb. Constantini or. ad sanctorum coe- 

tum 18. 
aKpoTOfjLo^ Dionys. in Eus. h. e. vii 21 § 5. 
oKptDfila Poll. II 137. 
dxpwvv^ and aKptavv^la Suid. and schol. Philostr. as cited under 

dxpow^. 
aKptornpLat^fo Epiphan. haer. xxx 13 p. 137. pp. 311^ 317**. 

n intr. Strabo 760. 
axra^ta see the admirable emendation of Hemst. in Mnemosyne 

1876 IV 209. 

aKTTi (b) Epinik^ fivf^a; fr. 1 9. 

dKTTffioavvrj ' eccL* Eus. h. e. VI 3 § 11. Chrys. cited by Jun. in 

Wotton's Clem. Rom. app. p. 6, where also dKTi]fi<ov, 
dscrnpMv Eus. h. e. vn 32 § 27. 
a«i;/xain-09 Dionys. in Eus. h. e. VII 21 § 4. 
oKvponiov Strabo 362^ 
dKdfiaarpo^ II Alexis in Ath. 691^ 
oKafyvela Ath. 230° ravO^ 2\6i>9 irph^ dXa^oj/elav. 
oKa^oviKok schol. Ap. Eh. ni 976. Clem. Al. paed. ill 6 § 34. 
a\a9 test. XII patr. Leui 9 f. 
dkyi(o c. gen. Eur. Hek. 1256. 
0X709 of a person schol. Eur. Or. 1082. 
dXeiim)^ schol. Eur. Or. 1492 1. 9. 
oKjeKTopUrKo^ Babr. in Suid. Tavar/patoc. 
dKeKTpvovdBrj^ *Eunap.' in Phot. bibl. p. 24 13 Bekker. 
dke^fjrnpiov schol. Ap. Bh. IV 1614. 
ak€^ul>dpfuiKov Eus. h. e. VII 18 § 2. 
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aXevpifuim^ Thdt. gr. a£ cnr. p. 1S5 51. 

5k^ a saltpit Sn^b:> 54«. 561. S31. Madvig ado. I 138. 

a\r,0€ui schoL Ap. Rh. n ITS. nr S15 tok oX. Eos. Il e ft 16 

§ 2. 'Soph/ in Just, ilart. cohort. IT. schoL Horn. Od. 

vn 311. 
dkfp-ncii ^ladvig a«ia. I T^3 conj. in DH. I 31 aXqrtMok vXtf' 

aXia Dorrille Chant. 24i Wachsmuth helL Alterth. I 414. 

Franz corp. inscr. ni 593. 
aX«9 Eur. IT. 9S3 aTw: ro KCii^ tdfUL DS. xvn 43 (Madiog 

adfu I 506'. 
aXur/ua Zenob. Ul 6T cXe^? fivp ovk aXurKu Diogenian. IV 

45 (C. E. Finckh). 

aXin7pio9 Person adu. T5 = 65. 

a)urp€<f>i^^ 'Xonn.' (h. & S. ed. 3) XXIV 116 .T. W. V. Schmidt). 

a\i<l>\oio^ add Theophr. h. pi. m 8 § 2. v 1 § 2. schoL Theokr. 
IX 19. 

aXtcTf Hdt. II 45 § 1. IV 125. IX 102 § 3 vfm aXjc^p rpeir€a0aL 
[Eur.] Rhes. 929 aXxa^ Kopvcaovra. Med. 266 ek dkx^v 
Kaicri, Or. 1305 eU oKktiv Opaav^. 

^AXxfiaiMpk title of a poem schol. Eur. Or. 99T. 

dXKa in apod, after cVet Hdt. IX 42 § 1. after eirciSiy ib. 48 § 3. 
dKKd = saltern Eur. Or. 1562. Matth. lex. Eur. 119. aXX 
ovv in apod, schol. Eur. Or. 189. aXKa yap Hdt Vin 8. IX 
113. Eur. Or. 725. Klotz on Devar. il 22 sq. oXX' ov yap 
Hdt. IX 109 § 2. I 14 § 3 Kjuger. d\XA icaX after ov (with- 
out fiovop) Luc. d. d. 12 1. iudic. uocal. 3 pr. Dav. on Cic 
n. d. p. 239. 

aXXa9 Luc. mere. cond. 26 Gas. and Madvig. ind. com. 
aXX€7raXX,7\o9 ' gramm.' schoL Eur. Or. 338 p. 113 n. 807 p. 209 

^ 1. 816. 977. 1007. schoL Ap. Rh. iii 1018 e coni. Schaf. 
J\X' ^ Ma/lvig adu. I 567. Kniger gr. Gr. 69 4 4. The passage 

, cite.1 18 the only instance in Hdt. 

aXXtrropurrii^ (not ^^^) is the reading of Dind. in Eus. h. e. 
vir 24 § 2. 

'^^1873*?!'*' '^^ ^^^^ ^'^^- ""' ^''*- ^^ ^^ ''' '"^''- ^^^^'- 

*16. M, Miller's collection of new words con- 
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tained in the two poems (printed in vols. XXV xxvi of the 

rev.) is very imperfect. 
!XiXo7X6>cr(709 Nikeph. h.e. VIII 11. 
!XXoSc#ci7? in sibyll. XI 216 the ms. reading is dvrl hUrj^, nor is 

-Alexandre's conjecture certain. 
fcXJXoSofecD Plut. LucuU. 14 e coni. Madvig adu. i 590. 
SXXo€ft/>79 DCass. XXXVII 17. 
5XX6tfpoo9 sibyll. XI 114. 
'*XXAcoT09 Jacobs in Person adu. 284 Leipz. has 5 exx. from 

liban. and Themist 
^^^^^luu Ael. n. a. VI 6 aKUaBac /366pov. 
•SXAoto^o;? Bust. n. XIII 57. 
^^Ao9 0XX009 etc. not in the usual sense ' some one way, some 

another/ but ' others in another way* etc. schol. Par. Ap. Rh. 

IV 57 sq. p. 275 Schafer. schol. uet. ib. 588 p. 379. a\Xo9 

dXXop etc. verb in pi. Hom. Od. V 231. Luc. gallus 18. 

Zeuxis 1.11. lexiph. 5. Peregrin. 36. nauig.48. Matthia §302^ 

Pflugk on Eur. Hf. 73 ol S'...aX\o9 aXKoOev ttItvcov avBa 

(use of sing.). ' Where it seems pleonast.' Xen. Hell. 11 4 § 9. 

Kyr. vm 3 § 10. anab. v 10 § 10. Hdt. ix 96 § 2. i 216 

OvowtI /iiv (the old man) xal aWa irpo^ara afia avrA. Vll 

176 § 1 areivoTarov rr}^ X^PV^ ^^9 dWrj^y where see Blruger 

and Stein on 1 193. 
aKKoTptoen'lcrKO'n'o^ Dionys. Areop. ep. 8 p. 786. German. Con- 

stantinop. ep. 2 ad Cyprian, c. 9 in Cotel. eccl. gr. monum.ii481. 
oXXorpio? II Eus. h. e. IX 2 rr}^ Trpoaavvfila^. 7 § 8 vov Trainv^. 
' ikXorpiaTff^ Plut. Aemil. 5. 
aXXorptoo) schol. Eur. Or. 157 rov virvov. ib. 1161. 
iOuorrpUo^ DS. XI 70 § 2 BUxeiTO 7rpi9 * A0r)vaiov<;. 
■ 4XX«9 Plat. Phaed. 115* rfjv &XK(o<;. So id. Crito 46*. DCass. 
Lx 13 § 2. 

tL^vpi^ 3 Ath.121' Xeyav dXfivpoi^^ \6yotj<:. Person adu. 67 = 59. 

Ao7€« a gen. schol. Eur. Or. 1156 fin. dkoyrjrio^ ib. 

a^(o/iuXai= tcwopalarai smon, on Arist. rhet. Par. 1539 f. 41 3 
(ap. Brandis in Philologus iv 34). 

Aoyo9 IV Diophant arithm. i def. 2. Eukl. x prop. 7. 13. 16. 17. 

flXowpT^}^ Eus. h. e. vil 32 § 3 /Sai^i/. 

Afiwrta ind. com. schol. Eur. Or. 228 Pore. 
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aX? m cf. aXi;. 

dXaoKOfiof; Thdt. gr. aff. cur. vni p. Ill 2. 

aXvKo^ Wetst. on lac. Ill 11 12. Antig. Caiyst 148. DioscoridL 

dkviria Ath. 672'. 

dXvacBcDTo^ )( oToSto^ schol. Ap. Rh. Ill 1226. 

2Xi;o-£9 Lightfoot on Philipp. p. 8. 

dXvTo^ Bockh c. L 1973 repfA iaiSoiv fiiirov oKutok hrl vafLact 

Moip&p. 
&fjM DCass. LX 31 § 5 q^ia re.,,Kai 
dfjLdvT€VTO(; 1 superl. Oenom. in Eus. p. e. p. 219*. 
. dfia^ah^ 'Nonn.' (L. & S. ed. 3) I 251. II 281 (F. W. V. Schmidt). 
afiaprdvo) Eur. Med. 188 aKcuov^ Sk \€y<ov,.,ovie dv dfjMproK. 

Blaydes on Soph. Ai. 153. Hdt vii 139. 
dfiaprdq los. ant. Ill 9 1 sq. XYiil 5 § 2. Eus. mart. PaL 8 § 11. 
dfAdpTfja-i^ Herm. uis. ii 2. 
dfiapTfjTiK6<: Epiphan. haer. Lxxrv 9 p. 898. -w ib. LXXHI 

p. 803. 
dfjLdpv^v<; schol. Ap. Rh. m 1018 e conl Schaf. (ms. -vai^. afia- 

pvyq also in Ap. Bh. 1. c). 
dfiaoTo^ (jiaaaea) 6 dpAarfro^ Suid» s. v. 
dfifiXvcDwla DCass. LVII 2 § 4. 
dfieyeOi]^ Cyr. Al. VI 20 10 Pusey. 
dfiiOvoTo^ 1. ult. read d XiOo^. 
dfiiXfYa) Plut. II 98'. 
dfieXAto Thuk. ill 40 § 8 rciv iroXefAuov. (n. 4) Xen. an. V 1 § 15 

Tov ^vXXeyeiv TrXola. 
a/i€XXi;T©9 Eus. h. e. VI 29 § 4. 
dfieXw^ e)(€iv Xen. Kyrop. I 2 § 7 irepX 0€ov^. 
dfiifiwrw Plut. II 840^ 
dfiipifivix: Philem. in Stob. fl. xcvil 13 ver. 7. Eus. h. e. Vin 17 

§ 10. 
dfiipia'TO^ Simocatt. hist. II 13. 
dfi€Ta^oXo<; schol. Eur. Or. 703 rd Bvo dp,, 
dp^erddero^ Clem. AL str. VI § 106. Theophyl. and Munthe on 

Hebr. vi 17. 
dpercucLvriTo^ schoL Theokr. XIII. 37. -ci)9 schoL Ap. Rh. il 84. 
dperapiXffTo^ Clem. Rom. op. I c. mj (one of the chapters newly 

published by Bryennios). 
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0^09 Plat. legg. 960^ 
T179 Zenob. paroem. v 19. 
jchoL Eur. Or. 812. 

es. on Eu8. h. e. vi 43 § 19. Dionys. ib. vil 9 § 4. 
aiden schol. Eur. Or. 108. 

£v v€&v comm. on Plut. Themist. 128'. Eur. suppL 428 
w yap aif irpovdrftca^ Xoyojv, 

.at in Eur. Phoenix 4 2 Mr Shilleto reads fUfirjBevra, 
. 2C2^ comm. on Clem. Al. paed. u § 25 f. p. 182. 
Ka>^ ' eccl.' Clem. Kom. ep. i e. f/9'. 
El martyr Eus. mart. Pal. 4 § 2. 
? schol. Eur. Or. 1007. 
V Eus. h. e. VIII 9 § 4. 
? schoL Ap. Rh. Ill 1040 Si -av. 
f Unger Stat. ecL ult. (Neustrelitz 1868) 222. 
Unger 1. c. Zon. lex. 143. 
uTo^ schol. Ap. Rh. II 138. 

Suid. paxiav. )( irXrjfifjLvpi^ Strabo 173. of the Syrtis 
A.p. Rh. IV 1235. 

'ikaiov anon, opveoao^iov ad calc. Ael. II 581 4 ed. 
er. 

Plut. def. orac. lOf. ?wi}. schol. Eur. Or. 981 p. 243 24 
lost Pleiad. 

buk. Ill 67 § 6 T# vofitp. Eur. Or. 523. The fut. -ou/Ltci/ov 
ted into -opr- Madvig adu. I 512. 
u Plut. qu. conu. V 3 2 § 5. 
lut. Pyrrh. 3. 

I u. 1. in schol. Ap. Rh. II 128. 
I 2 Eus. h. e. VII 2. 

0) Luc. fugit. 28 cl. Madvig adu. I 703, who (ib. 30) 
fipAf>ir/vwp^L in Plut. Pyrrh. 3. 

Liban. iv 835 2, as corrected by Jacobs in Porson adu. 
eipz. 

' II 1 many exx. in Tafel dilucid, Pind. I 12n. 
aaaof; Strabo 391. 
1]^ DCass. Lix 7 § 1. 
iij<; 3 DH. rhet. 3 § 5 \d709. 
ro9 Epiphan. haer. LXX 10 rfjv twv diroo'ToXcov Sidra^iv, 

Tint of Philology, tol. tii. 3 
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owav fiev toU froXKoU iv dfjL<f>i\eiCT^. cf. haer. YIU o 

p. 19. 
afji(l)ifn]Tpu}^ by a different mother schol. Eur. Or. 812 p. 210 20 

calls Chrysippos ifjjfufi'qTpiov ateK^v of AtreusandThyestes. 
afKf>i7ro\o^ schol. Eur. Or. 106 dfi, Se 17 xarct, teixXov nt/H- 

arpo^Tj (?). ib. 1416 masc. 
afj^ippcirrj^ schol. Eur. Or. 866 sq. p. 221 11. ib. 633. 890. 
apj^iairaw schol. Eur. Or. 1457. 

a/i^tT€vx® Q^- S^- V 103 (F. W. V. Schmidt). 
dfi4^K]>opeu<; = fierprjTrj^ schol. Ap. Rh. IV 1187. 
dfjul>op€V9 Aeschiu. f. 1. § 126 irpo^ IvBeKa dfi. Kpivofuu, 
dfKo<rieirm Plut. Ill 797 R (iv 380 Coray). Axioch. 16 = 10 

B5ckh. Madvig adu. I 522—3. 
dv repeated Eur. Or. 379 Beck. Andr. 303—4. 350—1. 934-5- 

suppl. 193—4. Hek. 359. 1182. Troad. 1233. Ath. 426*. 

Position of Madvig adu. I 191. 643. Dem. I § 19 rl ovv.b 

T49 ctTTot. dv y€ Herm. Eur. Ph: 1223. Soph. Ai. 1318. cf. 

Eur. Or. 784. See Madvig ib. ind. against the omission of A' 

with opt. cl. Matth. on Hippol. 468. Aristoph. au. 180. 
dvafiaOp^ DCass. Lxv 21 (F. W. V. Schmidt). 
dvaffalvco Herm. uis. I 1 post med. errl t^v xaphiap aov apififl 

rj iiriOvfiia t^9 Trovrfpla^. ib. 2. 
dpajSaXXcj B II Isokr. IV 172 tov^ iroXefiov^. Thuk. V 46 § 1 

(and Dem. Xl 1) top iroXcfiov. id. IV 63 § 2 rd^ IBia^ &a^- 

pa9 €9 ai0i<; (C. E. Finckh). Eus. h. e. vii 30 § 4. 
avapairrl^to II Dionys. in Eus. h. e. vii 5 § 4. 
dpd^aai^ I 3 * Diod. I 36' read I 34 § 2. Add schol. Ap. Rh. Il 

269. 
dpafiaafio^ pi. the scalae Gemonicte DCass. LVili 11. 
dpafiatrrd^o) schol. Eur. Or. 217. 
dpajSarc^ los. b. I. V 5 § 2. 
dpafiitoai^ Eus. h. e. VI 10. 
dpd/SXefJLfia Poll. II 4. 
dvafi\h'a>l Eur. Ion 67. Bacch. 1308 (in suppl. 322 Madvig 

reads dprilSX.). ii Clem. Rom. ep. 11 1. 9. 
dpdfi\r)(ns Kallim. h. II 46. 
dpa^odo} 3 Eur. Bacch. 1106 sq. Plut. Rom. 15. Eus. h. e. X 

1 § 2. m. Pal. 4 § 8. 
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lo<; II 3 Plat. Icgg. G4f3^ il 5 Eus. h. e. viii 12 § G r/i 

Tra 'Orara tov adfuiTO^. 

trriiw schol. Ap. Rh. II 234. -ok schol. Luc. Phal. I 8. 

los. ant,. XVIII 1 § 4 Kar dvayKa<;, 
puTfJLo^ schol. Eur. Or. ad fin. 
(Tfia Plut. II 328<». 
7rT€09 Eus, mart. Pal. 13 § 14. 
^rj Lightfoot on Clem. ep. I 25. 

uu II DCass. LXIV 7 § 2 aXX' ov yap elx^v aira^ hn rrjv 
w iaeXOdp dva£vvaL 

schol. Eur. Or. 364. 

pa<^€c» schol. Hom. Od. vii 59 60. Eus. h. e. vill 12 § 1. 
•vpeco intr. Clem. ep. I 27. Ign. Eph. 1. trans. Eus. h. e. 

§ 6 rov^ 7rvpaov<:. VIII 12 § 2 rrjv fivijfirjv, 
•vpoco and -Trvpaxn^: Synes. ad Dioscor. 4 (Fabric. VIII 235). 
vi<o schol. Eur. Or. 1335. 
ro9 Ap. Rh. IV 360 (F. W. V. Schmidt). 
<rro9 Pythag. in DL. VIII 22 fiovop Be to dp. ^tofibp irpoa- 
vp. Athenag. 13. 
i^oKTK Clem. AL str. vi § 131. 
virrripia schol. Eur. Or. 294 p. 102 10. 
;afo> (see dvaKay^^K^) DCass. LVil 24 § 8 Dind. 
iGTtv II DS. XVII 82. schol. Ap. Rh. iv 1515. 
rfti I Luc. Anach. 7 Reitz ij he^id Se vnep tIj^ Kf(f>a\Pif; 
KCKXacfiipf) wairep €k KUfiaTOV fiaKpov dvairavop-evov 
wo-i TOP Oeop. II of light Eukl. opt. 1. 
^<7t9 II 2 Plut. Alex. 33. 

jTiKc*; ApoUon. Tyan. ep. 44 § 2 eari yap ttw^ to avy^ 
? dKaraao^UTTOv koX irdp dpaKXrfri/cop avrov t6 oiKelop. 
rrci) los. b. I. II 16 § 4 p. 184 18 Bekker ov Zval fi6poi<; 
icurip vTreiKovatp, /j,€0* wp aCrol rd^ Aojccup dTrofeoTrrovo'VP 
19 ; Nonn. xxxiii 357. Madvig adu. i 624. 
W med. ius dicere Eus. h. e. viii 9 § 7. 
w(o schol. Eur. Or. 165 p. 75 26 Tpiiroia. ='umstimmen* 
b. Kleom. 16 § 3. 
fifidpa) to reassure Plut. Lys. 18. 

J7T09 II 2 in Eur. 1. c. Madvig adu. II 53 reads ^lordv tovS' 
KyrjTOP frdOov^, 

3—2 
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avakfi'^L^ comfort Eus. h. e. Yi 39 § of. 

avakOri^ Aretae. p. 60 Oxon. Qu. Sm. ni 33. 84. 

dvaXoyl^oficu schol. Ap. Bh. IV 1748. 

dvoKua-i^ Alex. Aphrodis. ad pr. anal. f. 4^ 97 Bk dpakvai^ cira 

1/0809 itmv eirl rd^ dpX^ ^"""^ '^^^ riXov^. 
dvcCKvto n 3 b Arist. eth. N. ill 5 p. 1112 b 15 seq. dvoiKvekv. . 

axnrep Bidypafifia. anal. pr. I 32 p. 36 b 40. I 45 p. 50 b 30. 
dvaKMTt,Ko<; schol. Eur. Or. 621. compar. ib. ad fin. 
dvafidfynjTo^ of Christ test, xii patr. Beni. 3. Hippol. 
dpafMaaaa I Dionys. in Eus. h. e. Vil 22 § 7 -ofievoi Td<; 0X717- 

dpafieco^ test. XII patr. Nephth. 12. 

dpafiera^v schol. Eur. Or. 165 p. 75 17. 

dpafiifipija-Kta ripd ri Xen. anab. Ill 2 § 11. Dem. XLix 1. in 

Tiraokr. 12. Madvig adu. 1 460. 
dpafii^ Strabo 441. 
dpufiopii schol. Eur. Or. 1101. 
dpafuy)(\€V€d Chrys. horn. 3 in 2 Thess. XI 525^ 
dpa^ifioKa^ const, apost. Ill 2. martyr. Clem. 11. Hieronym 

in Fabric, bibl. viii 390 f. 
dpafi^CKiicTta^ Nikom. Qeras. I 23 § 4. schol. Ap. Bh. iv 864. 
dpafi^iKoywrara adv. Arr. anab. VII 30 § 1. -7(09 Eus. h. e 

VIII 4 § 3 £ 
dpaprij)fo Hesych. dpaa^aKKco, DS. XVI 19 (Madvig adu. I 503] 
dpapSpo^ n 1 Eus. h. e. 11 32 § 22. 
dpdpTfj^ schol. Eur. Or. 790. Xen. hipp. 8 § 14 e coni. Mad\ 

adu. I 361. 
dpaPTtKeiCTo^ los. ant. XIX 1 § 4. 
dpavrippffTo^ martyr. Polyk. 17. Orig. in Eus. h. e. Vl 25. -a> 

Oekum. in lac. v 6. 
dpaprXiw metaph. Eus. mart. Pal. 12 1. 12 Dind. 
apa^ Aristoph. pac. 90 a> Biairor dpa^, *a host' Luc. cynia l! 

(Jacobs in Person adu. 305 Leipz.). 
dpairaXip topsy-turvy Eus. h. e, Vlll 8 f. of crucifixion. 
dpcpirdXKiD Strabo 582^ 
ai/a7ra9 C. E. Finckh reads in anth. Pal. Vll 343 S/MirXeop Avac 

pUop Oeaficop ao<f>irf^ (f afia Trdafj^. 
dpairavaif; of a person schol. Eur. Or. 1082. 
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ivantom n 2 middle voice ' to die ' Hdn. I 4 p. 5 8. 

owfWw to convince Xen. mem. i 2 § 52. in 11 § 10 (C. E. 

Finckh). 
avavi/iirm to refer Eus. mart. PaL 11 § 3. 
avairerawvfu Xen. Ages. 2 § 17 t^9 HeXoTTovm^aov to-? irvXa^. 

pf. part. pass. Plut. Aemil. 5. praec. coni. 13 f. (p. 139*). 
imvifiaw to start up and clap Eus. h. e. vii 30 § 9. 
i»€nrripo^ AeL u. h. XI 9. Poll. II 61. Eus. h. e. vii 10 § 7. 
aiHmjp6(0 Plut. Is. et Osir. 56 (al. dpairX'). 
avaviSm Theod. Prodr. c. hist. II 109 In rev. arch^ol. 1873 

XXV 417 rrrjyfjv -vovcav, 
ovmrlfiirXajfu Ap. Rh. IV 16 iracav Kcucorrfrct. 
a»ainfwj ii Eus. h. e. VIII 5 f. eU avrfjv reXevralav a. cf. ib. 

9§5. 11 §9. IX 8 §8. 
flwwro8t$B eh rovirlam schol. Eur. Or. p. 209 21 n. 
avonri^paaro^ Hermias ap. Hermann Orph. p. 506. Cornut. n. 

d]3. 
dpavofiiripLo^ DCass. LXn 2 § 1. 
dpairrepom I 2 schol. Eur. Or. 285-6. 609. 
dvairroUw Tryph. 349. 

dpanrrti I 2 anth. Pal. IX 397 alcr^^o?. epigr. adesp. 420 fiifiylnv. 
Add Eus. h. e. IX 9 § 3 o rfj^ ck Seov avfifiaxia^ dvrjfifiivo^ 
jSaaiXev^, 
avapfio^ Sext. Emp. m. ix 363. Pyrrh. ill 32. 
avapfioaTto^ Ath. 134^ 
dvapnrcurro^ Eus. h. e. IX 5 § 2. 6 § 2. 
dvappriTTfo DS. xvn 68 (Madvig adu. i 57). 
avappiirOito met. Eus. h. e. ii 26 § 1. vi 19 § 16. 41 § 1. ix 

10 §6. 
avaprrcMi med. DCass. LVli 6 § 2. II 2 Eus. h. e. x 2 § 1 rd^ 

ikvlSa^ iirl rov XpwTov. 
dvapvrw Plut. de prime frig. 12 § 7. 
apopxo^ 3 Hieronym. in Fabric, biblioth. viil 391 f. -to? 

Epiphan. haer. 64 3. 56 4. 
dvaacUo to stir to mutiny Meyer on Lu. xxiii 5. 
dpcuricevd^fo to remodel a book Eus. h. e. Vll 26 § 1. 
dvdiTKfrro^ Polyb. m 70. 
dvaatciprdm los. b. I. VI 2 § 10. 
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avaa-KoXoirl^oj Luc. iud. uoc. 12. Prom. 2. Philopatr. 3. DCass. 
LX 24 § 4. LXii 11 § 4. Eus. h. e. iii 1. viii 8 f. 

dvaairdco Plut. Arat. 18 (Madvig adu. I 610). 

avaararo^ Hdt. I 76 § 2. 

dvcurreWfo II 2 DCass. LXII 12 § 3. 

avaarpeirriov 1 schol. Ap. Rh. II 1256. schol. Eur. Or. 205. 685. 
1378. 

difaaTp€<f)(a A I Ath. 104^ 671" dviarpo^^^v cov tov filov rd 
fiipKia, Alkiphr. n 2 p. 220 KaraKpa^ r) xapBla fjtov dve- 
oTpa'irrai. ib. B III 2 in Plat, polit. 271' Madvig adu. I 385 
reads dvarpe^op^vov. 

dvcurrpo<f>rj I 2 fin. schol. Eur. Or. 226 Kar dvaarpofpfjp ^Irrev 
ov yap eoTi r&v ^oarpv^dODV to Kopa, dXXd rod Kapa oi /So* 
aTp\r)(pt, 

dvaa'<f>d\Xa) Cornel, in Eus. h. e. VI 44 § 3. 

dvarcun^ straining of voice schol. Eur. Or. 149 t^9 iSo^?. So 
the verb ib. 1385 p. 301 20 tov vira^opiov t&v dpfidr<ov fjx<>^ 
dparerafjiivov re Koi o^ifv elvai. 

dvarldri^t, B II Luc. pseudol. 29 iiravopOovfiepo^ Brj av xal dva^ 
TiOifiepo^ TO SirjpTTjfiipov. to dedicate a book Eus. h. e. 
VI 13 § 3. 28. 

dvaToXfj I Tim. Locr. 96**. Stob. eel. phys. I 20. Polyb. XI 22 
§ 6. ib. II Polyb. XI 6 § 4. Here, rather than above, Hdt. rv 8 
§ 2 should appear top Bk ^Sl/ceavov Xoytp fiev Xeyova& dir 
r)\lov avaroXieov dp^dfievov yrjp irepl irdaav pietv. 

dvaToXiKo^ schol. Eur. Or. 1259. 

dpaTpi<f>(a Xen. anab. IV 5 § 35 tmrop op etXi^^ei ircCKalTepov 
BlBcoci To3 /cwfiap^Tf dvadpe>^aPTi Koradvacu^ oti ffKOvaev 
avTOP lepop eipai tov deoO, BeBid^ firj diroffaprj. That is the 
old horse was to be fattened up for sacrifice. I see no sort of 
ground for Madvig's conjecture (adu. I 348) 'Ridicule equus 
TrdkaiTepo^ datur, non ut mactetur, sed ut educatur {dpadpi-- 
yp'apTi) et mactetur. Dedit eum Xenophon tcS KOD/uudpyg 
dpaarpiy^aPTi KaraOvaai (cum domum redisset).* 

dpoTpexfo in schol. Eur. Or. 621 p. 169 19 tovto yap dperpex^ 
TOP oheop read dpeTpeire, I 2 to retrace repetere Eus. h. e. 
IX 10 § 7. 

dvaTvXiaiTfo Clem. Rom. ep. I 31. 
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dveKZirjyqro^ Clem. ep. I 61. 

dveKSUrfTo^ schol. Ap. Rfa. IV 1212. ApoUon. lex. b. u. i^voimm. 

ai/e/c\€t7rT09 Plut. qu. conu. vii 4 2 § 5. 

dvcKTo^ in Plat. Theaet. ISl*" Madvig adu. I 376 reads mverm. 

dveXeijfjMv schol. Ap. Rh. iv 1047. lex Sangerm. in Ruhnk. <m 
[Horn.] hymn. Cer. 283. 

ai^XeiJ? Schafer on schol. Ap. Rh. IV 1047. 

dveXKiin]<: = dK€paio<; schol. Eur. Or. 922. 

dvekwloTO^ I £us. h. e. viii 16 § 5 649 -ov amrqpia^ oinnrcT- 
Ta>/coT09. II 1 Thuk. Ill 30 § 2 i/eeivol re ai^Xirurroft iinye" 
veaOcu av nva a^lat iroXifuop. -fi»9 schol. Eur. Or. 1173. 
1317. 

avefio^ Staveren on Nep. I 1 § 1 on irp6^ Bopetfv aP€fAOP etc 

dpifiTrXrjKTo^ schol. Eur. Or. 1479. 

dvefiTToBlarm ib. 1266 p. 288 7. Eus. h. e. IX 10 § 8. 

dvefuivff NouD. XXXIV 112. 

dvevSeij^ Lightfoot on Clem. Rom. ep. I 52. 

dveve/criov schol. Ap. Rh. II 142. 579. Ill 1320. 

dvevipyffTOff schol. Eur. Or. 1287. 

dv€w6tjTo^ los. ant. XV 5 § 3 0€ov. 

dvevo'xkrfTo^ schol. Ap. Rh. IV 647. Eus. h. e. vin 10 § 10. -w 
' schol. Eur/ Or. 630. 

dv€^(iK€nrTo<; Cyr. Al. ap. Jun. Wotton's Clem. Rom. app. 8. 

dve^iKaxia Eus. mart. Pal. 8 § 11. 

dv€7raiadr)To^ 2 schol. Eur. Or. 1287. Eus. mart. Pal. 11 § 17. 

di'€7ra<f>o<; Chrys. hom. 44 in Gen. iv 455 Ben. 

dveiretCTaro^ 'gi*amm.' ap. Herm. on Aesch. P.V. 357. 

dveirkp€L(TTo<; Oekum. on lac. I 8. 

dveirripeaaTo^ Eus. h. e. viil 18 § 13. IX 9 § 24. 

dv€7rLyp(Da'T0<; schol. Ap. Rh. II 224. schol. Eur. Or. 418. 

rzx/e7rt8et;9 Philo spec. leg. p. 775 Francof. 

(IpeTTL/jLLKTo^ los. c. Ap. I 12 f. (to -01/). 

dveTTLTr\7}K7o<; DCass. LXI 4 § 2. 

dve'TTia<f>a\y)^ Plut. II 408' in Madvig adu. I 637. 

(ii€7ri(7'^f:Ta)<; Epiphan. haer. XLVI 1. 

dvepyaaro^ schol. Eur. Or. 553 77, which may defend the read- 
ing in Luc. 

uvepevvdw scliol. Eur. Or. 911 p. 230 8. 
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avepfi^vevTo^ Hieronym. in Fabric, biblioth. gr. vill 385. -©9 

id ib. 389. 
ivipnrm Luc. pise. 42. 
^Hriov see dve/cro^. 
omfa^ Claudian epigr. 16 1. 
ovinia B 5 in Plut. Madvig adu. I 599 reads aSrfv exoDV for 

avkxfov, C 5 in Aesch. Eum. id. ib. 206 reads d<f>€^ofiaL 
«»^ki B5ckh inscr. 2629. 
«*^5wfT09 Hut. Phok. 5 PpayyXoiyia, 
^'^Kto €k to refer to Lightfoot on Clem. Rom. ep. i 45. 
^^^^Xeyico^ Hdn. in schol. Ap. Rh. i 785. 
^^*^/J€^79 in Ap. Rh. Madvig adu. I 286 reads eiJiype^ij?. 
^'^Oa/iiXXdofuii Luc. imag. 15. 
^^OiXxa Clem. Rom. martyr. 12. 

^^Oepemf (correct the accent in L. & S.) 3 Nonn. xxxvi 375. 
^Oem u 3 DCass. LIX 21 § 2 roU irXovroi^. LXII 24 § 4. 
^^ofuiKoyiofuiv Luc. Hermot. 59 as emended by Madvig adu. 

I 686. 
avtfo9 n DCass. LXII 22 § 3 rtj^ fiovXrj^. Pflugk on Eur. Hel. 1593. 
avOoa-fila Chrys. hom. 4 in 1 Thess. (xi 457*) aptofiartdv, 
avOotrii'uvi oho^i Chrys. IV 745^ Long, iv p. 107 Villoison. 

Thdrt. gr. affi cur. viii p. Ill 14. 
dv0paK€VTrj^ fragm. Andok. p. 97 Blass. 
dvOpmirap^a-Ko^ Clem. Rom. ep. II 13. 
avdponruTKo^ Eus. h. e. YI 9 § 4. 
avdpwirofi6po<i Eus. h, e. Yn 8 § 2. 
dv0panro0vaia Ath. 172^ 
dvOpcmroXaTpela Cyr. VI 172 7 Pusey. 
dvepwrokdrfyq^ ib. 172 8. 204 26. 

dvBpwirofjMp^^ schol. N. T. Matthaei Matt. p. 10 cvaryyikiov, 
dvOptoTTOTn^ schol. Eur. Or. 4 p. 32 10. Sokr. h. e. 11 21. 
dpOpanro^xvyia Eus. h. e. IX 8 § 10. 

dviapi^of to devote C. I. ni n. 5773 cl. Rhein. Mus. 1869 474. 
dpuip69 Eur. Or. 224. Euen. in Plut. 11 1102^ 
aviKfio^ Theod. Prodr. c. hist. II 192 in rev. arch^ol. 1873 xxvi 

23 ^pevwv "dov dpZeura, 
dvifLdaaco Brunck anal. II 155 followed Saumaise in reading 
dvifAa<rao»Vj but Jacobs and Diibner keep fiaifidaai»p. 
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aviGorri^ lulian. Caes. 31 1^ 

dviOToprfTO^ n Hesych. dlaro^, 

dvicrxypo^ schol. Theokr. xrv 15. 

dpolyvvfii Herm. uis. 1 1 rjvolyrjp. test. XII patr. Levi 18 dpoiy^- 

aovTfu. ib. I 3 on the signification Madvig adu. I 337. 
dvouceio^ Longin. 43 tiv6^, Eus. mart. Pal. 12 1. 20 Dind. 
avoi^i^ DCass. LX 33 § 1. 

dpofuiXl^oo Aristot. rhet. II 6 cl. Madvig adu. I 464. 
dvofi^pla Io8. ant. XIV 2 § 1. schol. Eur. Or. 223. schol. Ap. Rli. 

II 500. 
dvofjLfjfia Hermas uis. I 3. Eus. h. e. vi 41 § 2. vin 14 § 2. majrt. 

Pal. 9 § 12. 
dvo/AoOhriTO^ DH. VII 41 p. 50 14 Eiessling dypd^ Sk ic^xi 

dvofioOerrfTtp if>i<T€9D^ ScKalo) roSc d^iovfj^ev. 
dvofuiioaxnfjuav Alex. Aphrod. de syll. categ. (op. ed. 'Bsls. 

1646 694). 
dvofJLoUnri^ pi. Plut. Alk. 2. 
dvoaiovfyyia DCass. LXI 13 § 3. 
dvovOerrjro^ = dKoKaaro^ schol. Eur. Or. 10 f. 
dvovaio^ ' eccl.' J. B. Lightfoot on a fresh revision 201. 
dvoxn DCass. LX 5 § 8. 
dvTTOTc = utinam schol. Eur. Or. 1580. 
dvra ib. 790. 

dvram ii schol. Em*. Or. 1453 epithet of Rhea. 
dvravreto Plut. de EI Delph. 1. 
dvraKoKovdla Clem. Al. 470 (str. il § 80). 
dinoKovrl^do Theod. Prodr. c. hist, ii 69 in rev. arch^ol. 187^ 

XXV 416. 
dirraKovta Valck. on Eur. Ph. 1651. 
dvrcafdKXcuTv; II schol. Ap. Rh. I 746. 
dvravareKKw Theod. Prodr. c. hist. II 68 1. c. 
dvraveyelpto ib. I 103 p. 255. 

dvTairepvKOD anthol. xin 738 Jacobs (F. W. V. Schmidt). 
dtrrairoBiScofn n schol. Eur. Or. 46 p. 48 24. 
dvraprrri^ apocal. Esdr. p. 29 post med. Tischend. 
dpravyri Theod. Prodr. c. hist. Ii 135 1. c. 344. 
dirreKrdfyco DCass. LX 29 § 1. 
dureKKSirm DS. Xll 17 § 4. 
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dvri7rapayyiKK» DCaas. LXV 1 § 4. 

dvrnrapdym DS. XVU 10 § 2. 

avTiirapfSn Walz rhet. gr. Yl 139 4. 

dirmrapdOcai^ Hippol. philos. p. 259. 

dvTiirapaTiOfjfii to set side by side Eus. h. e. VI 14 § 4 of Origen*8 

hexapla. vu 14 § 4. 
dvTnrap€Kx(o Clem, ep, II 17 p. 138 Bryennios. 
dvrnrape^dryfo Cyr. VI 262 23 Pusey ri dkffde^. 
dvrnrdaxw gramm. DL. VII 64 cl. Madvig adu. I 715. 
dvrnrepa^ DCass. LIX 17 § 1 fcar dp. 
dpmrepidyw Philo de agric. p. 311 4. 
dimirlirm I 2 schoL Eur. Or. 665. 
dtrriTrpdaaw los. ant. XVII 2 § 4. med. Plut. I 584 Reiske. 

DH. vn 51. Xen. Hier. 2 § 17. 
airr«rrftMri9 n schol. Eur. Or. 140 p. 68 19. 
dvTurraaif: III schol. Eur. Or. 564. 
dpTUTToauirff^ DCass. LIX 14 § 5. 
dvTurToi)(iw Hippol. philos. V 18. 
dtmarpaTfiyo*; II DCass. Lin 13. LX 23 § 6. 
dirnarperrriov schol. Ap. Rh. I 616. 
dimaTp€<^ III schol. Eur. Or. 1045. Aristot. categ. 5 p. 2 b 20 

Ta fiev yiprj Kara reSr elSwv KarrjyopelTaiy rd he eiStf Kara rdiv 

yevwp ovfc dirruTTp€<f>€i. Trendelenb. elem. p. 77. 
dvTi(TTpo<f>o(; 1 Plat. Phileb. 40^. 57*. 2 Kar dvrlarpo^v schol. 

Eur. Or. 765. ^9 ib. 140 p. 68 25. 225. 402. 765. 
dvrire'xyo^; Plut. II 334*'. 

dpri-nmo^ I 2 )( avOevriKOP Clem. Rom. ep. II 14. 
dvTL^^e<o paroemiogr. II 326 Leutsch. 
dvTi<f>ov€V(i) schol. Eur. Or. 415 f. 
dpTi<f)paai<; schol. Eur. Or. 393 f. 410. Hier. cp. 61 = 75 4 

(1 351*). 109=53 (i725<^). 
dirn<}>(ov€(o I 2 Plut. Mar. 19. 
dpTL'xetp Plut. Lys. 9. 

dpTi'xpopiafi6<; schol. Eur. Or. 48. ib. 82 dpTi^popia, 
duTiyfrv^^o^ Ign. Polyk. 6. 
(lpT0(})6a\fi€a} DS. XXXI 11 § 1. Barn. ep. 5 § 10. Clem. Rom. 

ep. I 34. Raphel annot. in N. T. 401. 
di'TCjpeofiai DCass. Lix 14 § 3. 
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antawfila DH. de comp. 2 p. 18 Schafer. 

iinwr&o Theopb. ad Autol. I 5. 

wTw^Xew Xen. Kyrop. i 6 § 11. 

dpvypam» met. Plut. Pelopid. 19. 

awfmfo test, xn patr. Benj. 4. Olympiod. ad Plat. Phaed. 

^ p. 87 24. 

ivinrahio^ Philo spec. leg. 775 Frankf. 

awTr€ppaT(o^ Nikom. Qeras. II 23 § 1. 

it^VTripffKrjTo^ Isokr. de pace § 116. rhet. ad Alex. 11 p. 35 17 

^ Spengel (C. E. Finckh). 

ivwipeerois Clem. Al. str. n § 85 p. 473. Wood's inscr. Eph. 

ipvTroi(TTo<: schoL Ap. Rh. 11 627. m 408. Eus. mart. Pal. 2 § 1. 

w^i/Tro/cptTo)? Clem. Rom. ep. Ii 12. 

<ivwrofi6pfiTo^ Eus. h. a vni 3 § 1. mart. Pal. 1 § 3. 

O'tnnrovoqrm^ imsuspectedly schol. Ap. Rh. in 6. 

^'^iirowTo^ 1 schol. Eur. Or. 1317—8. -fl)9 ib. 1318. 

O'^oararo^ n schol. Eur. Or. 259. 

i^ooToKw Cyr. Al. Vi 106 9 Pusey. 

^''ucrri? 1 Plut. II 115*. 

^*^ft) L. & S. omit Aesch. Ch. 858 irok to'cv eiTrova dvvaayfiai ; 

^^ II 1 f ' above * in literary references Plat. legg. 099*. so dpoo- 

^ Tcpw schoL Eur. Or. 32. 

^^^fiaXla Strabo 742. 

^^fUXax: DCass. LX 10 § 4. 

^O)/i0T09 Philo de decal. p. 756 to dv, abstinence from oaths. 

^^pofiooTO^ DS. XI 78 cl. Madvig adu. I 489. 

^i^po^ Plut. n 530^ 

^ia I 2 Eus. h. e. VIII 9 § 8. 11 § 2 'FwfialtcTJ^ -a? iTreiXrjfifiepo^i, 

^^aoTfy: Eus. mart. Pal. 11 § 21. 

"^^i^vo^ ' Ignat.* Rom. pr. 

''i^'tnrpjTo^ Hdt. V 57. 

^teTTttii/o? and d^ieTrlrevicTO^ Ign. Rom. pr. 

^^paoTo^ Thdt. cur. gr. aff. Vlll p. Ill 46. 

^wtfeo^ Ign. Rom. pr., where also d^iofiaxapiaTo^ and d^io- 

vpen-i^s, 
afwxp€»9 Thuk. IV 30 § 3. 
«fw« abs. ' to entreat' Clem. Rom. ep. i 55, or c. ace. of pers. 

Hilgenf. ad loc. 

JOHN E. B. MAYOR. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA TO 
LIDDELL AND SCOTTS LEXICON. 

[Several of the fbllowiDg suggestions have abready ap- 
peared in print elsewhere, dispersed among the notes to some 
Selections from Isocrates and Demosthenes, published in 1868 
and 1875 respectively; for facility of reference, they are here 
gathered together and arranged in alphabetical order, with a 
few minor memoranda from the margin of my copy of Liddell 
and Scott's lexicon.] 

dei^fo^. Add Aesch. SuppL 988, ayOo^ aei^tav. 

aerof;. For its use like ainafia of the 'pediment of a 
temple', add Eur. Fragm. 7G4 (Dind. ed. 5), ypairrov^; iv deroZat 
TrpoaffKeTrtov rvTrov<;. 

aXoKify). To wHte, draw (cf. Lat. arare). Read exarare, 
the simple verb arare being apparently never used of writing. 

ava^, A poetical word, apparently never used in Attic 
Prose except in Dem. 1. c. [p. 937. 12] and Isocr. Evag. p. 203, 
§ 72 (of Evagoras king of Cyprus), tcSi/ i^ avrov yeyovortov 
ovBiva KareKiTrev IBujtikol^ opofjbaat Trpoaayopevofiepov, dXKii 
TOP fi€v fiaaiXea KaXovfievop, Tot9 Be dvafcra^, Td<i Se dpaaaa^;. 

dpaTpeireip. The phrase dvarpeireLP rpdire^ap is explained 
' to upset a banker's table, i.e. to make him bankrupt*. The 
only passage quoted is Dem. 403. 7, where, however, there 
is no reference whatever to a bankruptcy, but only to the 
overturning of a table towards the close of a disorderly ban- 
quet; the words are rj ymnj dpaTrfjSrjcraaa.^.Trjp Tpdne^ap dva- 
rpeTrei. In Andocides de Mysteriis, § 130, we have a curious 
passage stating that in Athens there was a stoiy current 



fixud in (Se. ad Atl 
«jL e. nig. T< 

l^moer. pi 711^ tL.. 
^hufiw^ Adc 



Isocr. ad Dem. § 46 
deriratim from «X 



authon (e.g. FUto 
QTiop. & 5. 14} a^ 
th« fint part of til 
meaning dJ am i iit d 
ditUnet, wtwi u td, p 

inqjoiaw. lidd 
to teoMlt tiwu; M 
to Don. p. 1102, 3 
and p. 944, &>* ixxp 

clearly the accnaative after c/trouw^MP and the ■oiaa tM, 'ndi 
the evaMTfi purpose of wasting time * (pro Fbannione, g 2). 

ilifftuTK. A bathinff-tttb: add Philogeloa, n. a, p. S8, § 113. 

e/MTvof. Liddell and Scott are nnwairanted in rs^*'"g 
the penultimate as long; an oventgfat whidi does not com 
ID their fourth edition. The quantity is ptored by an El^^ 
poem of Andromacbus the elder, quoted in Galen (m^ xm. 
p. 876), Kol {UTftpAv ffTcpiww (nroXvocTv* iftiwvnf ijJhr. Tha 
lexicographers give the rrfertnct only, irithout quoting the 
line. Excursus (B) in SeUct PriraU Orationt of DvuLVtaiu. 
p. 212. 

cf(Ti>. li. and S. refer to Dcm. p. 1124 [Or. 45, g 76, 
rov heoTTtmiv 6 hovKw efrraj^cij aud explain it 'to qy/t^Hot 
by the torture', comparing Potybius 15. 27. 7, ^iKar^uK 
i^eraaoi vatrav vpor^ivra fiaaavao. But a reference to the 
coDtext of the passage in Polybiua will shew that the vetb 
tlicre refers not to thti torture itself, but to the strict exami- 
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airevr^ptov. Philogelos, u. s., § 58. 

{TKeinvo^, Test. xii. Patr. Reuben 3. 

aTa<l>v\ij. Of the uwla of the threat, Philogelos, tu s., § 7. 

a<l>pvyd(o. 0vfio9 a'<l>pi/y&p, for Aesch. Ag. 380, read P. V- 
380. 

TpayriKo^, Dem. 744. 7, iv fipa)(^ t6v rpayifjKov e^coir 
ivofio0€T€iy 'with a halter round his neck', is quoted as a^ 
proverb. The context {hnairaaOemo^ rov fipoxov) shews clearly 
that it is a plain statement of fact, and not a proverbial expres- 
sion. 

TUTTTft). 'Lysias fragment, 10, 2* is given as authority in 
Attic prose for ervy^a as aorist of rvTrro). The passage wheiL 
examined proves to be not a fragment of Lysias at all, but only- 
part of an exposition by a late rhetorician Theon of a possibly 
genuine speech of the Attic Orator. The words are eyicvfiova^ 
T<9 en/y^e xarct yaarpi^ xal xplverav ^ovov, where Lysias himself 
would undoubtedly have written hrdra^ev. Excursus on the^ 
defective verb rvwrao in Select Private Or. of Dem, n. pp. 207 — 
211. 

j(afiaiSiBdaKaXo^, Add Philogelos, u. s., § 61. 

J. E/ SANDYS. 
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deniat oi&itn, quern taeok fmui inhabilein aHi JamA 
imfirmo. Tert. de rat. cun. 18. C^ •Ppcnd. 218 S7 Hud 
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FRASGSRS TOBOS. 



It is ffreatly to be regretted th»t Madrig ada. u 163 dxnli 
not liave Bupprewed bis first coDJectura oa MitiiJ: 'inn^ 
tiimt.-ii ID uutrgiiiibtiit pusilla haec, quae vaa prenum. n 59! 
fraoge tori>K,..FraDgere toros de Mcumbendo et ctHiiiiiu 
iueundo dici uuu puto KribeDdumqae poUoa Jvangt mora. 
(Fuit, qui uellct teande toro*).' 
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All lexx. and most schoolboys' memories would instantly 
supply the famous hcoB classicus on the occupations of the 
Boman cit during the working day Mart iv 8 6 imperat 
9xgtructo8 frangere nona toros. I have noted only one other 
example of the expression, but it is very natural in the sense 
(^ 'to rumple,' and no doubt gained^ a euge ! for its inventor, 
some fashionable wag of the empire. Frange moras on the 
other hand for rvmpe moras (add to lexx. Calp. i 31, Claud, ep. 
3 19) is unknown to lexicons, but occurs in that violent innova- 
tor Statins (Th. x 197) ; in this place of Mart even rwmpe moras 
would be singularly flat My third authority is Aus. ep. n 15 
S^mneos nunc frango toros. 

JOHN R B. MAYOR. 



ON THE LATIN NEGATIVES NE AND NON, 



A FEW points for consideration are here suggested, not with.— 
out some hesitation (as contravening to some extent old and 
accepted views), both as to the origin and force as well as th^ 
prevailing classical usage of the negative particles non and n^- 
A duplicate form of negative, though perhaps a priori not to b^ 
expected, seems to exist in most languages. This arises in two 
ways: (1) from use of distinct dialectic forms as ov and f^«7 
in Greek; (2) from an intensive compound formed from tho 
simple negative as seen in modem languages. 

In English* we find (i) the simple negative ^ ne ' as in the 
forms 'nam* (ne-am), *nis' (ne-is), 'nere* (ne-were), 'wiQy 
nilly', 'none' (ne-one), cf. Chauc. Prol. 74. "His horse was 
good but he was ne gdi.jj' (Spenser.) ^' Ne let him thea 
admire." " Nis nani thing.*' " Nis nany man." 

(ii) Then followed the trick, so common in Greek, of intensi- 
fying the simple negative by addition of a compound negative 
phrase as in 

Ector ne liked no wight 

The wordis that he herd there 

Morte d* Arthur. 

(iii) Then the simple negative was dropped as superfluous 
and the compound used instead : ' no wight ' = no whit = ne* 
ought = not It is important to notice here how * ne ' always 
precedes, ' not ' always follows the main verb, no doubt because 
a compound epexegetic negative; and though 'not' is found 

^ The foUowing examples ore borrowed from Dr Slorris's Outline of EngUih 
Grammar, 
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-1 -1. I... loo. 3 

J/ ' .*! > :-j '•••.-. •'N fi\t s*n^ l^fje ojpiUi 
A ' : V r -. :? 'l:**>£*ie nojaiitpte manus. 

•> > -*:.:i: atinvots u? — Ivt your hair be neatly arrange"] 
',• -r.-r L-j.:^v." Stuiv Dhii^r-r. p. 2S7) si-i-in to read 
::. : -;.-.- .;%.je .f •-•: for €t he is n.jt dUpuicd. 

-cl- r. *. £■;.. I. 2. 105 '/I'tfer 23S;. 

Ti. -rv ■> :.\<<\r.KW no rc;v=.-^n even metrically why fitf should not 
l.i'.v >.•:: •:-♦.-] :: :!.- •.;.'» i- prohibitive. As in line lOS, '-YoR 

::■• i: i1''\:1j S'l'A.z'i'i-..'* e.'.«^ Getes.' where non (corrective), i{ 
t.iW :. ^^ "::':. *ji*.c^. impr-ves the f-.-rce of the pa:?*age; so here 
r-... -M.^ :'..:- >> ir.sW cartUiIly. we shall s^-e that with the omission 
t! j'.r.f :\*.* -J- •: vf. tie s-n-e is O'lnplete ; and that non is a 
l:::.iv.:_- •:-;.i'::;.:i:^' n-.^-ative t.' the jvirenthetical clause ?(f f«K« 
> r. T:.'.- r».-.I e :i:n::\ii 1 is om resolve {repeated afterwards in 
Ti.o !■."!:; i':t\t:- t f.'Ve s\*. t\.tius, nun ut bene sit, where everv- 
b' -iy wil! c-:.tV-s ra or.oe that it would Ik? absolutely impc«5sll»le 
;.. T>o • ;. Ill f ■' : :.^ r. ..rri-.iv.:. irnp-nirivelv anvthiiiL: bm \\ 
T. .■.::: ;w«;iion. is i ;::•:;•: ".'.y :::.|»—i :.'...■ iu Liitiii. In l^rock wt.- tiinl 
^" \«.^;e Tc ii'* «\rc^e?. and TO OIK aXrjOe^, only because /a// is 
i\.'.\\ iii.i.i. : • i ■ :'. •- -rry .f th*.- L:itin subjunctive and covors 
c- i;<. 'i'u i.:".y ^v•. l^r ^-r 'wA ::.;iu /;•'. Thure is no need then tV.r 
ii^-raiiiiiL:. as 1 :;•. vv< \..v\ >U|^'jv>ted. a frequentative j)t'^7t> from 
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• :v in pr. <e. Lixy vi. 41. 10 [nort- 
.; :, ■;• .'( ;. f = -uli>..Tve nuii-inturvtii- 
:■. ■."..■• ;:.-• ■:. ■ - -t" -a . a::d n"t dctiuiie prohibitioii-:. 
•. *. "7 ' ' / * /v;-. 7 w/j ./.:? is to nie th*.- onlv 

■'...:.■■■. .iii 1 «. \ • !i i.-. iL- the l-.-roe of the clause se^.-ms 
uiu.h i:..;-.- ■■■ ■ '■/ *■ '-'■■r " " '' '"'•>" ^"^*'^ iweJantn-.^. Cf. al>o 

']'!■■ < :.-•":■;; 1.- ; ■ !..:«• i i- i!ii!'"i\.nit a> bi-arinj p«v>iLlv on 
;in-'tiM r -:■ |-'i' ■••I- j-'iiiT. K-'l»y !i. ]. p. -<■■»»— 2h:2 and otlur?? 
,|ii..t.- iii..i.y ■! •..ii'-;- '.t Ml iiiiii'it"« il jn>-:vo siibjiuietivo such 
;i. ilio-u in < 'i'- y. >V.s//'/ vj;i 4-> — l"). //< IV/th.^ v. KVs, \-c. UnJ 
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wwi occurred (as in Plaut. Trin. 134) with these, I think it would 

have been conclusive against their being imperatives in any 

sense; and we should have found no difficulty in explaining 

(bem (as some of the above passages) as instances of apodosia 

irttk suppressed |)roto«w (e.g. "in that case," "even so," "then," 

"you would have," &c.). Is it not extremely probable that they 

ought all to be so explained^ and may we not therefore be saved 

from the severe dislocating logical eflfort of trying to view them 

as commanda of fcM actions, except- of course where Cicero, as 

in Tie poposdsses {AtL % 1), out of mere wanton sport and 

baffooneiy coins such an idea for the amusement of Atticus and 

the despair of schoolboys ? 

J. E. NIXON. 



A LACUNA IN ARRIAN. 



The eighteenth chapter of the first book of Arrian's Disser- 
tations contains a lacuna which was first indicated by Uptoi 
(4to. Lond. 1739) and which has been in part conjecturall}^^ 
restored by Schweighauser (8vo. Lips. 1799) IL 216. 

In the printed editions before Upton's there was no notices 
of the lacuna, and the passage ran on continuously, iXiei airha^' 

Upton's materials for emending the text of Arrian con- 
sisted of a copy of the 1535 edition given to him by Harris^ in 
the margin of which were noted readings derived from two 
sources, viz.: 

1. From the marginal notes in another copy of the same 
edition which the Cardinal Archbishop of Salerno had had 
compared with a MS. Collated in 1647. 

2. From a MS. in the possession of Cardinal da Caipl 
Collated in 1548. 

In this copy there were indications of the loss of something 
considerable between fiSXXov and fi^ Oavfia^e, and the passage 
appeared in Upton's edition as follows : 

iXAet avTov fiaXKov ♦ ♦ ♦ toOto ri TrpoaKOTrruchv koX 
fuoffTiKbv ♦ ♦ ♦ Ta9 ^vai ravra^ &^ oi ttoXXoI * * T0imii;9 
ovv T0U9 KarapaToi/^ xal /tt ♦ * ♦ ♦ av woh f^'ir cnrco'co^oA^ 
acfyvca * * jfoXeTTO^ eL Bia rl ovv ycLKeiralvoiuv * * Oaufid^ofiaf 
£p rifia^ dtfxupovprai * * Oavfui^i aov ra Ifidrut koX r^ fcKeTrrrf 
oi ^oKenalpet^' fifj Oavfia^e to icaWo^ rt}^ yvvtUKO^ fcal r^ f^K>^XV 
ov j(a\e7raip€i^. 
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Y^Zi. 'A iLe asterisks intzoiaced above denotes the spioe 

•:c:p:ei bj & single letter: bat it must be lemembered thtt 

::.Trtr are Lumrr:*^ oniractionsL azMl i is always adscript, not 



II 3^iL''::Zi. in 

L 5, ^thi-ugh the vorda between /loXXoy and rofn 
Tire ille^lblv. oLe mav discern at the beginning of the ]acimi t 
-'pirlius kziis with apparently the grave (but poflsibly) the 
circunidci accent. 

1. 6, the three last letters of the lacona seem to be i|ff, 
but might be ov^, 

L 11, the lacuna appears to commence with i, poeably 
» » 

Taking into consiJeration, then, the length of the words to 
Ije supplied, it would seem that the passage might more pro- 
bably be reconstructed in some such way as the following : 

5. ikeei avrov fiaXXoW [op* ikeqatel] tovto to irpoaKOinutaf 

6. Kol fuaiiTiiccv; [/irf eureveyci;?] ra^ (fwva^ ravra^ 

7. a9 01 TToXXol [eiKrj epovaiv]' tovtov^ ovv tou? ica- 

8. raparoxs fcai fLi^jjriToxs c\£I7<t]q) ; ai ttcS? ttot* anreco- 
0. <f>(o0Tj^ a^vw'j; oiJtg)? wore] ^aKerrof; el; hia rl ovv 

10. -xaKi^TraivofUV [ai0pmroi^\ oi'X oti] Oavfia^ofiev wv iJ/a^^ 

11. d(f>aipovvTai ; [iTria)^€^' fit) 0av\fui^€ aov to Ifiaria 

12. Koi TftJ /cXeTTTj; \pv ;^a\€7rai]i/€i?* /iv 6avfia^€ to 

13. /caXXo9 T^9 ywai[K(s fcai] r^ A^'X^ ^'^ x^jCKeiraivei^. 

A word with regard to the history of the MS. It W' 
bought with other MSS. of the Saibante collection in 1S2 
ami from a comparison of the Catalogue of the Trevisn- 
Library at Padua (cf Toraasinus, Bib. Pat. Man. 4to. 1639, 
115) there is little doubt that it is the identical MS. the 
'Irscribed as " Arrianus in Epictetum. 4. membr. vetusti?- 
At. first this iiii;^^lit seem a rash conclusion; but when * 
Ariipliilncliiiis,, ;i Poipliyry (Hi Ptolemy, an Aristides Quin^ 
li.'iniis, a Kuiipidi.'s with scholia, and, above all, a Sopat 
inscribed " R'lpliaclis K<'gii," are found first in the library 
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Trevisani, then in the Saibante collection (cf. Maffei, Yeron. 
istr. fol. 1732, part in. p. 243), and now in the Bodleian, it 
ounts to a moral certainty that the Bodleian MS. is the one 
sessed by the Trevisani, and probably bequeathed to them 
Matthseus Macignus. 

One step further — ^into the regions of conjecture it must be 
fessed. Among the Latin MSS. of the same collection of 
Trevisani (Tomasinus, p. 110) stands ''Matthaei Macigni 
Blectiones in Lib. Phys. Arist. habitae Salemi 1541. 4." Is 
too bold a conjecture to advance that between 1540 and 
If8 Matthaeus Macignus, the possessor of this MS., was lecturing 
Salerno, that the Cardinal Archbishop had a copy of the 
ncavelli edition of 1535 compared with this MS., and the 
iaDts noted therein, and that a copy of this copy fell into 
'' hands of Upton ? 

J. L. G. MOWAT. 
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The word (ro^69» he says, has five distinct though analogous 
senses, each corresponding to a distinct stage in the progrev 
of civilization and culture : it does not attain its highest and 
fullest sense until the conditions of life arc such as to secure 
axo^n, k*isiire and, therefore, free play for the speculative in- 
tellect. An historical retrospect takes us back to the time when 
some catastn^phe like Deucalion's deluge had desolat^ni the face 
of the e^irth and swept away so large a portion of the race that 
mankind had, as it were, to begin the world anew and re-dtt- 
covor the arts that they had lost in the general wreck. This 
notion of a catastrophe, as the end of one cycle of histoiy a&d 
the beginning of another, is a sort of fixed idea inherited bf 
Aristotle from his master Plato. In several passages in the 
Timaeus and Laws the forlorn condition of the race after the 
calamity is described in terms which agree in a very striking 
way with the language of our extract. The few survivore of 
the flood are said to have been in all probability mountaineos, 
shepherds and the like ; rude and illiterate folk, destitute of 
the art«, which accordingly hail to be subsequently invented or 
re-discovered*. Our author in genuine Peripatetic foshion' 
takes this Platonic view as to the primitive condition of hu- 
manity, as a pt>int of departure for a logically consistent anJ 
systematic account of the gradual awakening and progress of 
the intellect. The first stage in this progress was niarkoil 1)7 
the discovery of the immediately useful arts, 'sowing, grinding, 
and the like'; the second by that of tlie arts which minister 
to the comfort and adornment of life — a distinction which. 
I need hardly say, is a commonjdace in our Arist«»tlo, and duly 
ti«;ures in the discussion on a'o<f>ia in the oj>ening pages of his 
Metiiphysics. The third stage is that wherein mankind rcliu- 
(luished the isolation of the Family and organized the larger 
social aggregjito called the ttoXi^. This stage, which would 
be that of ]>riests, lawgiviTS, and Siiges, is one admitting 
of coiisidi'mble illustnition from the remains of the dialogue 
Trepl (f)i\oao(f>ia<; in our received collections. From the Frag- 
ments we see that Aristntle s]K»ke of the religious philosophy 

^ See riato, Tim. 22 ; JA-pa. C,77 and « Compare BrrnavR, Thoophrastos 

C<S1 E. ii1»cr Frommigkeit, p. 50, 
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or extracts more or less garbled, strung together in the clum- 
siest way and without a pretence to uniformity of style. When 
we turn to the third Book of his treatise irepX rf}^ Koivn^ 
fjuiffrffjLaTtKTj^ eirioTTifiri^ (in Villoison's Anecdota, ii. 188—225) 
and light on the following account of the rise of Philosophy, 
we may be quite sure of two things, that the paragraph has 
been borrowed, and not improved in the borrowing:— 

vedrarov ovv SfLoXoyovfiipo)^ ecrrt roiv hnmfievfioTmv ^ rrepi 
rfjv d\T]0€Uiv aKpi^oXoyla. fiera ^ap rfjv ^opav koX rhv 
KaraxXva-fidv ra irepl Ty,v Tpo^rpf KaX rh ^rjv irpSrrov ijw»7* 
Ko^ovro i]>i\o(To<f>€iv' evTTOpwTepoi Be yevofievoi rds irpo^ rjSoprp^ 
i^cLpyoaavTO rexva^, oTov fiovaifcfjv xal ra^ roiavra^' irXeo^ 
vaaavre^ Se r&v dvar/KaUov oi!t6>9 hrc'^eipriaav ^iXoco^*''* 
TotrovTOP Bi pvp irpoeXrjXvdaa-ip iie fUKpwp dif^p/ioiv iv i\ci' 
X^o'Ttp XP^^^ ^rjTouPTe^ o1 T€ irepl rrjp yeto^ierpuip teaXrotS 
Xoyov^ Kal rd^ aXXa^ TratSeta?, icov ovBev frepov ykvo^ €9 
oiBe/ua T&p rexyoip. Kalroi Koi to? ^€P a\Xa^ iravre^ awe^P' 
jji&ai, TC/icSpT€^ KOi,py koX tov^ /it 0-0 01)9 Tok Ix^vcTi Bi!BovT€^' 
T0V9 Be ravra irpayfiaTevo/JLivov^ ov pavov ov wporptwoii^ 
oKKd teal Bca/eeo\vop,€P iroWaKt^. aXX' ofu^ iinSlBmai wXeto^ 
[TrXeJtTTOJ/ cod. Bodl.], Bim rfj ^vaei icrrX irpeafivrara, /ro 
yap T§ yepiaei varepop ovala koI reXeioTrjTi irp<rfiyu,rcu (p. 218). 

What is the meaning of petiraTOP, pvp, and ^1^ i\axl<^ 
Xpopfp in the above passage ? In the pages of lamblichus these 
words are a mere survival, a pure and unqualified anachron- 
ism — something mechanically transcribed along with other 
borrowed materials taken from the literature of a very different 
period. This borrowed matter, or at any rate a portion of 
it, Cicero and Proclus enable us to identify as belonging by 
right to Aristotle; and it is to be remarked that lamblichus 
preserves for us at least one valuable trace of the original 
hand: the advance of knowledge of which he speaks is an 
advance in science and philosophy (Trepl rfjp yem/ierpiap koX 
Tov^ Tioyov^) ; whereas Cicero and Proclus restrict it in a way 
which has made it difficult for us to reconcile the divergence 
of their testimony. Now let us look into the facts a little 
more closely. The reference in lamblichus to the recent 
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explained, his mistake being one of a kind to which 
writers are constantly liable when they meet with qn< 
in the literature before them. 

K I term the passage from Aristocles a series of e 
from Aristotle, I must be understood to speak with 
reserve: it is manifest that there are words and phras< 
which would surprise us in a well-preserved genuine v 
Aristotle. Even Aristocles may have been like lam 
(and perhaps Froclus) dependent on some literary middl 
and in the course of repeated transcriptions considerabl 
bilities of deviation from the letter of the original 
naturally arise. It is, therefore, important to notice the s 
tenacity with which a Homeric citation has been reta 
a shape which could hardly have been warranted by th( 
receptus of post-Alexandrine times. In IL xxiii. 7 
author reads cro^?, instead of the ordinary ickuw 
TocTwv. The MSS. of Homer (I believe) preserve no 
the variant, and there is no hint of it in the comn 
Eustathius and the Scholiasts on the passage: we a 
that ao<l>6^ does not occur in the Iliad or Odyssey, a 
ao^la is found but once, viz. in IL xv. 412 (cu c^S^ 
where our ancient expositors expressly say that it is 
XeySfievov. Eustathius, however, is a mine of infoi 
though he is not so careful as he should be to tell i 
we want to know in the right place. In his commei 
IL XV. 412 (ev elBp ao^hfs;) he has a note on the me; 
the word a<Hf>ia ; and here cro^d^ tjpape rkicTwv appears ii 
tation, just as if it were the normal reading in II. xxiii 

*VX«<^ oi yap TraXaiol (ro<f}ov^ iKoKow airaPTo^ rot 

Ta9, ©9 TO <ro<^i9 vpape TiKTa)p\ 

It would seem, therefore, that Eustathius, or rathe 
the authorities from whom he compiled, must have fo 
readmg cro^^ ijpape ritcrayv in some excerpt from a Pe 

' ^-J^}^"^ ^ tlie Thesauma quoted by EuBtathius on I 
ahould lu.ve :^a, ..H;m n^^^ cent Editors (and also Mrl 



of fan cat^tufonKj flHaaan^ V^ ' 
Stoic Bdboi » Hrt of fhft fw ■ 
to whom BKlboi is anda to tfipmlan maaalj Stain, fike 
CImdUim, mud ChiynppoB ; Ariitotk** name u intaodacn 
and thero, bat tmly pucnthetualty, at it won^ in drier t 
the veigfat of a great name to tome point in what pnft 
be a Stoic argument. Bat the Aiiitotelian demnt : 
iltacussion is certainly larger tiian CSoera imagine!. 1 
coofine ounelvea to one of ibe qneetions diaco—ed, tlw | 
of the idea of Qoda. CSeantltea, according to (Seen ii 
ii. 5, traced the origin of the idea to foor canaes ; to ooi 
sontiio rcrum futurarum", to the imfM^suon produced en 
the more disquieting phenomena of nature, to oar exp 
nf the bcDevolent design in the woild, and obeem 
tlio regularity in the movements of the heavenly 
Tliid iKirtially coincides with another list o( caoaea, gi 

' I inln Uiit (rom the order ot hii hommnm pntat deortim ttm 

('iiimii'mtiiiD III tlieories: the lUte- tinui ia modiu Mt, de qnai 

iiinit ill iinciliou lullomi one nlkting qni Mt foaoepto* ei pnr 

til Ki'iruTun, uiil pnotxlei one relating rerani fnturumn ; altar si 

t<i ' vtvtaln ot tlis later Stoioa ' {tn* tionibiu tenpsatatnm et reliq 

rtitrifliir rrtntiSr Tint}. bus; t«rtiaa OX eotnmodita 

* I t*ko the word* bom Ciecro't qnaa penapimna at oopla ; i 
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Language suchu 
_L : .: OXiiATiJCc-? X070? of Dio Chir- 
.: T :- ::.-- rrA:::*!! must suffice:— 

r. — fj s-r -.> L*c^ 'EWiyra ^ ^op^OfM 

:a.""- ^I'rr.cj t*c.xaara, ttoWcSi; Sc acop- 
. re.-:-.'? Tc cai (fxard^ £i*aXXaf 01 Ty 

-:.",v; 7.-;! rucVctfi'. €Ti Be, el KaSinp 
t; -• r.-::.r**i cat'.j'aiTe? ror? fivovfuniK 
: . \ *--r. t.; — : j* j 7* toi* avlpa tovtop fit^ 
J- : 3 " <T a i Tt"i yiyvofia'a ©9 /tfri 

c — j.iT-tTax co6c»Tcpa?; kt€ 'p. 387 



f.. - 



• r :i:.:r.. ::;\te. of ibe above was (I 
•-. w r :> f.-tve Ivcxi hantled down to us 
rvj- r: :>. tii.>«l. + Waclismuth, to 



v:. -.. 1; <.!-': '^•:i'> Tar ^ciG?2' u I OTa? eXeye. 

1 '•■: * . •-:•)- bo prv>'rai».'«l 10 havo taken the idoa 
■- • . : .: .•;:•.: ani I wuuM sui:sit.>t that lie took it 

• • .... -: ". oAo<7o6i'a?. If Ari-^tutle could sav that 

i - - 1 • «. . v. !. '. r. it \va> a f«>rtiori p- »<siblo for him to 
' 'I !■ - '. : . •.::..•. ! 1111 «'t' phih'sophy. that it began in 
.'•:. ' ii:.}.; -H. :. ].. '•;. . \ '.y ill,. ;i>|K'Ct of tho hoavens. in 
V. :i.i- r .r t:.' >:••.,.: .^■.. ■! tl.-.- stiirs in thrir oMirsos : we natii- 
I iMv n«Mi \vi; ,• w. u.ii :n thf Mftapliysics (xi. S), tliat tbo 
priiriif iv.j i;,iii ;;!.: i^ ijiatol ] »hi It »>•">} »hy in his idea that th*> 
l«'.iv«iiiy l)...ii,> v.\i\' uO'!>. Tliiiv is no direct evidence that 
All I'.tl.- dif] n^.. lan^iKim- sndi as 1 have ({Uoted from Din, but 
.1 -•m.mI i1.;,| nf iiidinri c\i.kMh\' is still to be found to shew 
'hi! Ii«- inii-t havt' >:ii.l -.•uuthin'^' very like it. Syn».sius, for 
Ml I Mil-.', lias pns4'rvf«l a (|Uota(i«»n. \\hi*h lins been alreadv 
\ i"iir.| bv nth, IS \i) tlu; dialn^ih.' 'On IMiil..s)phv' (fr. :?l 
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need not detain us longer, for, if I am not mistaken, we cao 
find what is even more to the purpose in a Greek writer. The 
idea which Seneca uses to enforce the duty of scientific humility 
is expressed by Plutarch (Do TranquilL 20) in similar lan- 
guage, though it is made to support a somewhat difiSerent 
moral : — 

'lepop fiky opyuiyraTOv 6 Koafio^ ecrrl teal OeoirpeiriffraroP' nK 
Se TOVTov 6 avBpwTTO^ etaayerai Sui yeviaeoo^y ov ;^€i/)oicfnjT»r 

ovSe aKLvriTtov dyaXfidrmv Oeanj^y oW' ota vov^ 6uo^ 

Ifi^VTOv dpxvv ^o>r}^ eypvra kcu Ki,vfi(r€m^ e^vep^ i]\iov Kol ' 

a€\i]Vf)v Kal aarpa *fti/ top /Siov fiwjaiv Sma Koi r^Kenp 

TeXetordTfjv, evOvfiia^ hel fiearhv elvcu teal yi^Oov^ eha oei 

fjLev €v<f)rjfiot KaBqfieOa Koo-filto^* ovhei^ yap oBvperai fujofr 
fievo^, ovSe Oprjvei HvOla Oedfievo^, fj trivrnv iv Kpovloi^* a^ Uo 
0€o^ eoprd^ rip,wv xoprjyel Koi pvarayfoyel Karaiayyvowriiv o 
oSvpfioU TO, iroWd Kal fiapvOv/JLiai^ koX fieplfivai^ hrnrovoi^ 
BuLTpifiovre^. 

Plutarch, it will be observed, gives us in its integrity the 
situation implied by Seneca's quotation. The text of both is 
identical, namely, that the world is a vast temple, and in such 
a temple a spirit of awe and sacred self-restraint is nonnal 
and natural: from this text the one draws the moral that 
physical science must be modest in its assertions; the other, 
that man must not repine at the petty miseries of human life. 
If we have any doubt as to the source whence Plutarch got his 
premisses, we have only to compare his words with the following 
passage in the pseudo-Philo (de Mundi aetem. p. 489 Mangey 
= 7r€pi if)iXo(ro<l>ia<; fr. 23 Heitz) : — 

*ApiaTOTe\rj^ Si, /jLifrroT evae/Soi^ Kal oa-ico^ iviarafievo^, atffr 
vrjTOv Kal a^daprov eifyrf rev KOtr/iov elvai' Seip^v Se dOeorrfra 
KareylvaxTKe r&v Ta iravria Si€^i6vt(ov, ot rwv x^LpoKiLtitmJf 
ovSep (^T^Orjaap SuKJyipeip roaovrop opaTOP 6e6p, fiXiop Kal crcXij- 
Pf^p Kal TO aSXo t&p irXaptirtop Kal dirXapSp w^ aKrfii\ 
irepU'Xppra irdvOeiop. 

No doubt the Aristotelian citation (or citations) in thi 
passage has been sadly mutilated and modified ; and there i 
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(as fiemays has remarked) a suspiciously late look about the 
^QiAvavOewv. But the precise form of the citation is, as fai* 
as my aigument is concerned, a matter of little moment, if the 
Aristotelian character of the first few lines in the extract from 
Plutarch is once established. The broken lights of tradition, 
preserved by Seneca, Synesius and the pseudo-Philo (I may 
now perhaps add^ Plutarch), enable us to see that Aristotle 
must have said something at least very like what we read in 
Dio; or rather — to put the case differently — Dio supplies an 
idea which colligates a number of Aristotelian fragments and 
gives them a coherence and meaning which they previously 
lacked. There is, in fact, a coosensus of probabilities that 
Aristotle used language in which the world was likened to a 
aort of Eleusinian temple, so grand and impressive that on our 
first entrance into it we cannot but feel the presence of a God, 
or rather, Gods around us. How he said this, we do not know ; 
but we may still discover some faint traces of liis hand in the 
above, as well as in sundry other passages in the ^OXv/jlttikl^; 
^f09: we cannot hope to do much more than this, because 
there is reason to believe that the source from which Dio and 
the rest drew was, not Aristotle^ but Cleantlies or some compiler 
from Cleanthes. 

If the notion of the world being a mystic temple seems 
fanciful and inconsistent with the Aristotelian sobriety of 
thought, it is as well to bear in mind that Aristotle has his 
Platonic moods, and that the Aristotle of the Dialogues was in 
*nany ways an imitator of Plato. Now in the Phaedrus 
(p. 250 B, with Dr Thompson's note) the revelation of the world 
of ideas is described in an elaborate series of metaphors re- 
calling the august ritual of Eleusis ; Plato is moreover notori- 
ously fond of figures of speech which make philosophy a kind of 
nitiation. Such figures of speech, no doubt, became in time 
as Lobeck tells us) a mere literary Commonplace ; as far as my 
nowledge goes, however, the metaphor as introduced by Dio 
ever became hackneyed, and I think it must be admitted 
lat, as applied by Dio, it has a singular propriety and ful- 
*8S of meaning, and is, in fact, not unworthy of Aristotle 
mself. 

Journal of Philology, vol. vii. (j 
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To summarize the argument up to this point : I hai 
deavoured to shew (1) that the Stoics in their Natural Th< 
were under considerable obligation to the ttc/oI ^CkxiOi 
(2) that the passage in Dio is from Qeanthes; (3) t) 
embodies a meaning not unworthy of AristoUe ; (4) that s 
Aristotelian citations, in Synesius, Seneca, the pseudo- 
(and Plutarch), imply that Aristotle must have said some 
very like what we now read in Dio. 

I may now pass on and proceed to point out further ii 
tions of the influence of the Trepl (l>iKoa'o<t>ia^ in Stoic or < 
Stoic literature. The 'argument from design*' is one 
appears in a Protean variety of shapes in ancient writings 
the Memorabilia downwards. Cicero (N. D. iL 37) give 
following statement of it from Aristotle : — 

*Quodsi mundum efficere potest concursus atomorun 
porticum, cur templum, cur domum, cur urbem non p 
quae sunt minus operosa et multo quidem faciliora. Cei 
temere de mundo effutiunt, ut mihi quidem nunquam 
admirabilem caeli ornatum, qui locus est proximus, susp 
videantur. Praeclare ergo Aristoteles, si essent, inquit, q\ 
terra semper habitavissent bonis et illustrihus domiciliis, 
essent oniata signis atque picturis instrtictaqve rebus iis on 
quibus abundant ii qui beati putantur, nee tanien ea 
unquam supra terram, accepissent autem fama et aud 
esse quoddam numen et vim deorum; deinde aliquo te\ 
patefactis tei^ae faudbus ex illis abditis sedibus evade 
haec loca quae nos incolimus, oique exire potuissent: 
repente terram et maria ca^lumque vidissent, nubium n 
tvdinem ventorumque vim cognovissent, adspeodssentque 
eiusque quum magnitudinem pulchritudinemque turn 
effidentiam cognovissent, quod is diem efficeret toto cael 
diffusa: quum autem terras nox opacassetf turn caelum 
cemerent a^ris distinctum et omatum, lunaeque huninnm 
totem turn crescentis turn senescentis, eorumque omnium o> 
occa^us atque in omni aetemitate ratos immutabilesque c\ 

1 It would come in naturally after the argument in Dio, to expla 
Ta0€i¥ is succeeded by iiaOuv. 
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fuae' cum vidererU^ profecto et esse deos et haec tanta op?ra 
Jiorum esse arbitrarentur\ 

As this passage is the subject of an excellent note in 
Bernajs, any comment of mine becomes unnecessary: I will 
onlj remark that the introduction of the idea of the cave- 
dwellers is one of those Platonic touches which we may consider 
djaracteristic of the Aristotle of the Dialogues. I suspect, 
however, tl^it Cicero's debt to Aristotle begins a line or two 
before the name appears. The logical force of the argument 
from design is seriously impaired, if we omit, or hastily dismiss, 
the first half of the analogy, the observed relation between 
the human artist and his work, the temple, house, city, orrery, 
watch, the particular work of art which we assume as the 
dialogue of the universe. In detailed statements of the ar- 
gument the human analogies on which the reasoning rests are 
given at some length, so as to prepare the mind for the 
'equired inference : and it is difficult to suppose that Aristotle 
failed to emphasize a point of such grave logical importance. 
It is, therefore, interesting to see how Philo (i. p. 107 Mang.) 
deals with the Wgument, since it is evident that, in the 
pMsage I am about to quote, he is making free use of Aris- 
totelian materials: — 

Efi}Ti7<rav 01 trpwTOL ttw^ evo/jaafiev to O^lov. E W ol Bokovp- 
^ apuna if>CKo<ro(^lv e<f>aaav, crt diro rov KcafjLov xal r<Sv fiepwv 
^'ToC Kai rwv ivtrn'ap)(pva'av tovtol^ Suvapietov dvriXrjy^iv dvotr)^ 
^dfiiOa Tov alriov, "Hairep yap et T49 iBot BeStf/iiovpyripiivfjv 
^lav €inpke\oi<; mpoirvXaloi^ aroal^ dvhpAai yvpatKcovirKTi, roU 
•^49 oucoBofLi^pLaaiPj eppoiav Xry-^erat rov tcxpItov — 01; yiip 
«ww T€)(Vfj^ Kai BrjpLiovpyou pofiiel Trjp oUiap aTroTeXeaOi^pat, 
Tw avTov Bk TpOTTOp Kai iirl 7r6\€ft)9 ical i/eci? fcai 7rai/T0? eXdr- 
Tovo^ ^ puei^opo^ KaraaKevaapbaTo^i — ovt(o Si) Ka\ elueXOdp 
«? &<nr€p eh pfey.'avrjp oiKiap rj irciKip rovBe top KoapLOP 

' QiMi« the Bditors freqaently chango peutence a relative, instead of a do- 

ito haee : it mast be remembered, monstrative, in snch a position wonld 

Twerer, that Cicero is translating not be so surprising: compare Plato 

ih striking litendness from the Bep. vii. 519 n : wy el airaXXa7^i' rr/x- 

•eok ; and that in a rhetorical Greek rvrpitpcro Kri. 

G— 2 
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Kcu deaa-dfievo*: ovpavtv iv kvkK^ irepiiroXovvra irol va 
Ta 62/T09 <n/v€i\r)(f>6Ta, irXavrfra^ Bh teal aTrXcwel^ wrrip 
Kara ravTa koI (ocavToaq Kivovfievov^ ifi/i€\oi^ re teal evap/AOVU 
Kol T^ iravrl wff>€>Ufieo^, yrjv Se top fieaalrarop ^dSpoi^ Xaxovaa 
vBaro^ re ical dipo^ yvaei,^ [f^iaet^X] iv fieOopUp rerarf/Uva 
€Ti Si ^wa Bvrjra re koL ddavara, Kal ^vroiv koI KapirAv hu 
<f>opd^, XoyieiTcu Srjirov art ravra ovk dvev rix^fi^ 'jravreko 
SeSfjfuovpyrjTai, dWd Kal fjp Kal eariv 6 rovBe rou iravr 
Sfjfiiovpyo^ 6 6e6^. 

Here Philo's debt to Aristotle is sufficiently manifest, f 
the rhetorical structure of the sentence*, as well as most of tl 
important words of the original, has been faithfully retaine* 
on the other hand, the cave-dwellers have disappeared, and wil 
them, much of the colour and circumstance of the Aristotelifi 
statement. The clumsy parenthesis, * the same holds good 
a city, ship, or other work of art,' betrays the compiler selectit 
from a long series of illustrations such as we find in Sexti 
Empiricus and in the De Nat Deorum of Cicero and els 
where". This series of illustrations, whether Aristotelian < 
not, was probably found by Cicero in the great work • 
Posidonius irepl Oeoov ; and the monotonous uniformity • 
thought and expression with which they occur in other wr 
ters, points to the same or a similar source. And if eve 
Cicero knew the Trepl ^Cko<TOif>la^ only through Posidonia 
there are still stronger reasons for thinking that the paraphras 
and adaptations of Aristotle's words in writers such as Phil 
were not the result of any first-hand acquaintance withtl 
dialogue. 

When he borrows a remark from a writer like Aristotl 
Cicero generally acknowledges, and even parades the debt, b 
his Stoic authorities do not seem to have been equally scr 

* The rhetorical form of the argn- Chrysost. xxx. p. 657 Beiske, and Pb 
ment survives even in Gregorius Nys- ii p. 216 ; p. 222 ; p. 406 Mang. 1 
senas, DioL de Anima 137 b (comp. idea that the spectacle of the wc 
also 185 c — 186 a). most suggest the notion of God, 

* The comparison of the world with likewise a oommonplaoe in Phi 
a house or temple, etc. built by God comp. Philo i. p. 12 ; p. 465 ; n 
for man, is a commonplace; comp. Dio 114 ; p. 214 ; p. 665 Mang. 
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pulous. The consequence of this is, that in the second Book of 
the De Nat Deonim there is a latent use of Aristotle, of which 
Cicero himself is wholly unconscious. For instance, the Peri- 
patetic distinction between the arts 7rpo9 XPV^^^ ^^^ those 
T/W9 SuvfOTfip appears in a genuinely Aristotelian shape 
and context in Cicero's, ' Ex quibus (scil. the impressions of 
Koae] collatis inter se et comparatis artes quoque efficimus, 
pvtim ad usum vitae partim ad oblectationem necessarian' 
(NJ). iL 59). The ascending scale of the forms of life, which 
we are fSsuniliar with from the De Anima (and Eth. Nic. i. 13), 
reappears in N.D. il 14, and at the end of the statement we 
we the veiy hand of Aristotle : Cicero himself, however, is not 
aware of this ; he quotes Chrysippus as his authority : — 



Chbysippus. 

Sdte enim Chrysippus: ut 
clipei caussa involucrum, vagi- 
i^am autem gladii, sic praeter 
mondum cetera onmia aliorum 
<^U88a esse generata, ut eas 
fruges atque fructus quos terra 
S^t, animantium caussa, 
^^luinantes autem hominum, ut 
^um vehendi caussa, arandi 
^(!tm, venandi et custodiendi 
^onem: ipse autem homo ortus 
^ od mundum contemplandum 
^ imitandum, nuUo modo per- 
fectus, sed est quondam parti- 
^perfecti. 



' Aristotle. 
(from Cic. de Fin. ii 12) 



Hi non viderunt, ut ad carsum 
equuniy ad arandum bovem, ad 
indagaiidum canein, sic homi- 
nem ad duas res (ut ait 
Aristo teles), ad intelligendum 
et agendum esse natum, quasi 
mortalem deum. 



Here Chrysippus introduces one or two minor variations, 
and gives a Stoic turn to the Aristotelian formula Beropelv Kal 
^pdrreip ; but the correspondence in other respects is so close, 
that we must assume him to have had the Trepl (fyiXoaotplas^ 
before him and deliberately copied Aristotle's words. 



' Bose assigns the fragment in the similAr difficulty arises in the cose of 
J>e Finibos to the Protropticns : a the fragment in Ceusorinasde D.N. 18. 
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I cannot conclude without noticing what may 
another instance of a latent debt to Aristotle in the 
Peorum. Cicero sees marks of design in the ore 
gularity of the general economy of the universe, in 1 
succession of the seasons, the periodic return of the 
so forth; and in the course of his discussion spe 
period known as the great year (a conception w 
science probably derived from Plato, Tim. 39 
Aristotle also, in some lost work, had occasion t 
a great, or rather, a greatest year : — 



Cicero N. D. ii. 20. 

Quarum ex disparibus motion- 
ibus magnum annum mathe- 
raatici nominaverunt, qui turn 
cfficitur, quum solis et lunae 
et quinque errantium ad 
eandem inter se compara- 
tionem confectis omnium 
spatiis est facta conversio. 
([uao quam longa sit, magna 
quaestio est : esse vero certam 
ct definitam necesse est. 



Aristotle (Censori 

18). 
Est praeterea ar 
Aristoteles maxim 
([uam magnum app 
solis et lunae v 
({uinque stellanim 
ficiunt, cum ad id< 
ubi quondam sim 
una referuntur\ 



The fragment in Censorinus Bernays (Theophras 
wished to assign to the irepl ^CKoao^la^, but Prof, 
recently (Rh. Mus. 28, p. 392) urged the claims 
dialogue, and made out a very strong case on be) 
Protrcpticus, If I may express an opinion on a poir 
two such authorities are at variance, I think it 
coivable that Aristotle should have said what was 



1 Consorinos adds : — cuius anni 
kiemps summa est oataoljsmos, quam 
nostri diluvionem vocant, aestas autem 
eopyrosis, quod est mundi inccndium : 
nam bis altemis temporibus muudus 
turn exignescere turn exaquescere vide- 
iur, Tbis idea of the fiiyicros inavros 



is Stoic (v. Euseb. P. I 
incoDsistent witb Arisi 
11 : tbe mention of it ii 
therefore, I consider dr 
confusion of thought or 
the usually accurate and 
Censorinus. • 
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the same thing in both dialogues ; for he certainly does not mind 

amilar repetitions in his extant writings. But there is one 

circumstance that I cannot overlook, though it is by no means 

decisive of the question at issue. The parallel in Cicero is an 

integral part of the argument in the De Natura Deorum ; and 

I am inclined to suspect that the section of the Ciceronian 

argument in which it occurs had some sort of counterpart in 

the 76pl ff>iXo<roff>iaf; ; more especially as Aristotle expressly 

makes his liberated cave-dwellers observe the eternally fixed 

and unalterable courses of the sun, moon, and stars, 4n omni 

aetemitate rates immutabilesque cursus.' The fragment in 

Censorinus, therefore, might have stood originally in the physico- 

theological part of the irepl ^CKoao^ia<;y but I do not suppose 

the existence of a parallel in the De Natura Deorum will 

warrant a stronger assertion. 

The Aristotelian proclivities of Balbus in the second Book 

oftheDe Natura Deorum are easily explained: Cicero in this 

part of his work followed Posidonius, and Posidonius, though a 

Stoic, is known to have reverted to the Peripatetic theory on 

Diore than one important point, in sympathy, no doubt, with 

the great revival of Aristotelianism in the First Century B.C. 

The facts, however, to which I have been drawing attention, 

niake it probable that, from the time of Cleanthes downwards, 

the Natural Theology of the Stoics was largely based on 

Aristotelian materials, which we may presume to have been 

presented by the dialogue * On Philosophy.* My aim has been 

to shew that in a number of statements, which are prima facie 

either Stoic or quasi-Stoic, the hand of Aristotle is still to be 

detected. 

I. BYWATER. 



NOTES ON INSCRIPTIONS AT ALEXANDRIA. 



In the Archoeologia, Vol. x^viii., page 152, is au article en- 
titled " Remarks on some Remains of Ancient Greek Writiog^ 
on the Walls of a Family Catacomb at Alej:andria, by H. C 
Agnew, Esq." I wish to offer a few observations on some ol 
the inscriptions, which have been but indifferently handled l>y 
the author of that paper. 

It may be premised that this catacomb is situated, with 
others, about a mile from the western gate of Alexandria 
On the walls are several Greek inscriptions, more or Jess 
perfect, painted on the plaster in red ink or ochre. " Som® 
words required close and long inspection to trace the fai^* 
remains of letters more or less obscured by dirt and sali^^ 
incrustations/' Of the Epitaphs seven are addressed to A^' 
toninus, six to Auge, and three to Olympus. The dates oxe 
from the 20th to the Tlst year of the era of Diocletian, wbicb 
began Aug. 29, in the 284th year of the Christian era. 

No. 1 is thus printed by Mr Agnew in his text, which i^ 
fortunately accompanied by a fac-simile. 

C^VTOVlVe aVV€KO...€ 

avPKOTTUiTa avvfiovke 
arfade avva£€\ey)(€ a 
Karrjyoprjre oKoKoKe 

"That is," says Mr Agnew, <* ' Ain-oj/Ii/e, {rvef^vaic [?] ovy- 
KOTTiara, trvfi^ovXe dyaOe, avvqBiXeyx^, cucaTfiyopffre, oXotcaXiy 
€vy^vx€i- AvKa/Ba^ Xe, fitjv /8, 7)ii€pa k^; which inay be thus 



.J 
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bolow, auJ the writer seems to have been some waggish school- 
b >v, who woukl have been disappointed if he had heard a 
jK'rson wnstnic it, "The reading ape," instead of **The reader 

is an ape/* 

Besides the above, at page 170, Mr Agnew favours us with 
an inscription in verse, cut on a marble slab, 18 inches long; 
in the posscj^sion of a gentleman of Alexandria. He says: •*I 
was enabled to dccypher it without much difficulty, although 
many of the letters are nearly effaced." He calls it an epitaph 
by a sculptor, Philoxenus, on the tomb of his viigin daughter, 
Pherenice. 

Afp/cco rav dplaafAov, oSoiirope^ roar ^€p€vuca^ 
KiKova Ta<? fieXea^f a» Ta^09 OVT09 e;^i^ 

'\ TO Tp\v iv KoXvffoi^, vOv 8* €i9 ^AjfipovTa ftoXoStra 
*A<rT€pofAaiTwv TTplv vvfMfuSwv OoXafiMP. 

IlaTpl 700U9 irpoXivovaa 4>i\o^'i^, 89 roB* h'€u^ 
KiBcoikov vi'p4f>a^f fii'afioavvov Oefievo^. 

Mr Agnew gives a poetical version. I 

Line 3. ew xaXiffoi^ should of course be read hf tcaXifioKi 
or tV KoKv^aL^. Hesychius gives both forms : KoXu/Si;' w- 
anU'y and KaXv^o^' TracTO?, which latter Dindorf supposes to 
be a SiTToypa<f>ta. But in either case it is clear that Pherenice 
was not a virgin, but a tride, or nova nupta (w/i^iy), which is 
abundantly confirmed by what follows. 

4. Wliat is daT€pofiavT(i)v ? Mr Agnew translates : "Frorm 
virgin [bridal] chambers led by fatal doom" Bead a ot6/>o^«»^ 
Tcoi/ TTplp V, 0, Tlic deceased speaks in the first person, as ^s 
common in opitaplis. 

.3. It docs not appear from this verse that Philoxenus ^^^ 
a sctilj^tor. 

G. Put the comma before vvfi(f>a^, instead of after. 

F. FIELD. 



THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE JUGURTHINE WAR 



In a short note appended to his account of the Jugurthine War 
(Kom. Gesch. n. 149) Mommsen points out a diflSculty in Sal- 
Joat's chronology, and to remove it suggests a possible rearrange- 
naent of dates. I venture to think, however, that this proposed 
reconstruction is itself open to objections as serious as those 
which lie against Sallust's own version. 

The original account runs smoothly enough through the 

earlier years of the war (111—108). We get first of all the 

two abortive campaigns of Bestia and Sp. Albinus*, then follow 

the defeat of Aulus Albinus*, the arrival of Metellus', the 

battle on the Muthul, and the attack on Zama^ bringing us, 

according to Sallust, to the end of 109. Throughout 108 and the 

b^uming of 107 Metellus remains in Numidia as proconsul*, 

hot m the summer of 107 he is succeeded in his command by 

ilariua. In the autumn of that year we have a short campaign 

Diarked chiefly by the capture of the desert-city of Capsa*. 

This campaign over, Marius retires into winter quarters ^ 

Durbg the winter (107 — 106) we get the negotiations® with 

ling Bocchus, ending with the brilliant capture of Jugurtha by 

Lucius Sulla, which thus cannot be placed later than the spring 

of 106. 

At this point comes the diflSculty. Having related without 
any apparent break the events from Marius' arrival out in 107 
to the capture of Jugurtha early in 106, Sallust goes on to tell 
us that this last event coincided with the defeat of Q. Caepio by 

1 Jug. 28, 36. * ib. 02. 

« lb. 38. « ib. 89 Kqq. 

' ib, 44. 7 i7,. 100. 

* ib. 48, 57. « ib. 102 sqq. 
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the Cimbri*, which most certainly took place in 105", or a 
whole year later. The next sentence makes- matters woTse*. 
Immediately, we are told, on the reception of the news of the 
close of the war, Marius was elected consul in his absenca He 
remained for the rest of the year in Numidia, and on Jan. 1 of 
the next year entered Rome in triumph as consul Now this 
second consulship belongs to the year 104/ Marius* election 
to it apparently occurred in October or November 105, and the 
capture of Jugurtha must consequently be placed in the spring 
of that year, and not, as the general tenour of the acxx)unt 
requires, in the spring of 106. 

The solution which Mommsen proposes is as followa He 
accepts Sallust's arrangement as far down as the arrival of 
Metellus in Numidia in 109 ; but he supposes that the consul 
was compelled, by the lateness of the season^ and the demorali- 
sation of the army, to postpone all active operations till the 
next year, 108. On this view the battle on the Muthul and the 
attack on Zama are placed in 108, and not in 109. Metellas 
second campaign, including the capture of Thala, falls in 107. 
Towards the end of that year he is succeeded by Marius, who, 
like his predecessor, remains inactive till the next spring (106)- 
Then follows the capture of Capsa in the summer, the negotia- 
tions with Bocchus occupy the winter, and Jugurtha's capture 
occurs, as required, early in 105. 

But tempting as this solution of the diflSculty is, it cannot 
bo regarded as altogether satisfactory. In the first place, we 
know that Marius acted as Metellus' lieutenant throughout his 
first campaign*; and moreover we learn from Plutarch • that he 
was also present at the capture of Vaga in the following winter, 
and instigated the execution of Turpilius in opposition to the 
wishes of Metellus. It was after this that he went to Rome to 

1 ih, 114, <<per idem tempos Gallos Marias consnl absens faotos est.** The 

ab ducibus nostris Q. Caepione et Gn. cloctious most have been late, viz. not 

Maulio male pugDatmn." earlier thau the end of October. 

* Comp. iiivy Ep. 67. Ores. v. 16. ^ Jng. 44, "oxcrcitos ei traditur im- 

Plat. Luc. 27 gives the day of the bellis — aestivoram tempos comitiomm 

defeat as Oct. 6. mora immlnoerat." 

' Jug. 114, **postquam bellnm in ^ Jug. 46, 50, ^o, 56, 57, etc. 

Nomidla coufoctum et lugurtham Bo- ^ Plat. Mar. 7, 8. 
mam vinctum addoci nontiatom est, 
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mains passive S and leaves Africa before his hated 
on the scene*. Now let us turn to Mommsen. 
campaign of Metellus, with the capture o^^^ .". 
and not in 108. At its close, Metellus he if^f 
succeed him, and relapses into inactivity. itMlM 
in 107. Now Marius had been elected cc * f^ 
108, and his appointment to the Numi H" j! 
have followed shortly afterwards. Yet, ac( 
the news does not reach Metellus till tht ^L, 
nearly a year after his election, and thre 
least after Marius had actually entered upc 

Briefly then the proposal to transfer 
from 109 and 108 to 108 and 107, involves , • 
of all, that Marius spent the last six month Hf^^'^ 
as Metellus' legate, whereas we are oblige mt^^^ 
was, on the contrary, in Rome ; and, secom /i_-/ 
Marius' appointment to the command wa )/ 
months in reaching Metellus. 

It is more diflicult to offer any other s fj i,/ 
lom, and what follows is merely thrown c ^•^ 
Taking, as the date of Jugurtha's capture '^ 

we may suppose that the reorganisation o\ '^^-- 
Marius till the middle of 105; that he t ,^^ 
intention of returning home with his captiv 
receipt of this news, proving that his Afric 
he was elected consul immediately in the fa 
Cimbric invasion. His return to Italy wf 4^ 
autumn of 105, and his triumph on Jan. 1, 
Caepio's defeat must coincide, not as Sallusl^^^** 
with Jugurtha's capture in 106, but with UTtif^ 
on his way to Rome in 105. The objectio: 
that we hear nothing of Marius* long st; 
nothing either of any prolongation of his c« . 
years IOC and 105 ; but this is at least not ^'^ 
Qculty as those in which we are involved b 
position of dates. 

1 Jug. 83, "iKjUnm intactum tralii." ■ 

IT. F. P 





>AL. SAT. XV. 101. 





< ]5llOW li.. 



veniam dare, quisvc dconiin 
ixa atque iinmania passis 
poterant ignoscere maues 
: vescebantur? 

, but it sounds strange and modern, 

nor deficient in pathos, if sound. It 

'^■r some critics, and ventribiis and other 

■gested. The only MS. variant seems 

ing I suggest might be corrupted into 

'qual ease. 




i^ gods or men would refuse to grant 

. suffered the most fearful extremities, 

f those might pardon on whose bodies 

/irbius was, according to Latin legend, 

■translated to Aricia by Diana. See Virg. 

. XV. 

ve been some connection between the 
a vegetable diet, and tlie doctrines of 
ays to Hippolytus, Eur. Hipp. 952 seqq.: 

V Uptpea T avaKT €')((ov 

lytus' own words 

TtpTTVov ix Kvporyia^ 
TpaTTe^a irXtjprj^ 
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seem to indicate that he did not confine himself to t( 
tables; but there may be a confusion between the hui 
and the mystic priest. Again, is it a mere coincidence t 
in the metamorphoses of Ovid, after Pythagoras' long denun 
tion of the practice of eating animal food, XV. 75 — 478, Virl 
is introduced and tells his story, which has no apparent ( 
necting link with the poet's subject? Is it not possible 1 
the recollection of him was caused by the poet naturally thinl 
of Virbius when denouncing the consumption of flesh ? 

My idea is that the Romans may have seen in Yirl 
priest of Diana at Aricia^ the champion of the cause of vegeti 
against animal diet. 

If Diana was regarded by the poet as opposed to 
eating of flesh, verse 8 of this satire would have more point 

Oppida tota canem venerantur, nemo Dianam. 

With the proposed theory would harmonize also v. 115 : 

Maeotide saevior ara 
Aegyptus. 

And the conclusion: 

Quid diceret ergo 
Vel quo non fugeret, si nunc haec monstra videret 
Pythagoras, cunctis animalibus abstinuit qui 
Tamquam homini, et ventri indulsit non omne legunr 

ARTHUR PALMER 



ON SOME MISCONCEPTIONS OF ARISTOTLE'S DOCTRIN E 
ON CAUSATION AND TO AYTOMATON. 

I PBOPOSE calling attention to what appear to me some very 

extraordinary misrepresentations of Aristotle's physical doctrine 

made by J. S. Mill in his Logic, and by Grote, both in his 

finished Plato and in the apparently completed portion of his 

posthumous and fragmentary Aristotle, I do not know whether 

the mistakes, if such they be, originated with them, or have 

been adopted from earlier or foreign authors; but I suppose it 

must be worth while to correct them, as the statements of such 

eminent men are sure to be accepted, in England at least, by 

a lai^e number of students: and it cannot be amiss, in these 

days, when the field of study is so wide that all must get much 

of their information at second-hand, to shew how little any one 

man is to be trusted for the opinions of another. 

The statements are partly peculiar to Mill, and partly shared, 
and I imagine adopted from him, by Grote. 

MilFs first and fullest statement is to be found, where he 
was bound to be particularly careful and accurate, in a long 
controversial note, appended to the chapter on The Law of 
Causation (B. II. chap. 5). Though sufiiciently intelligible with 
but little of preface, I think it will add interest to the subject, 
if I do not confine myself to explaining the origin of the contro- 
versy, but venture on a statement of some of Mills own doctrine. 
His Logic is itself meant to be an organon — an attempt to 
reconcile and bring into active co-operation the Sciences of the 
Laws of Thinking and the Laws of Nature. This was also 
Aristotle's aim ; and it is interesting to place in juxta-position 
one of the latest and the earliest methodical attempt in this 
direction. 

Jovmal of Philology, vol. vii. 7 
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Had Mill not entertidned this lai^r design — ^had he looked 
at Logic as Whately did — it is safe to say that he would haTe 
resolved externality into association, in thought, of sensible 
impressions, ''thoughts mentally amalgamated into one mixed 
state of consciousness" (Vol. i. p. 62)\ with a chapter on the 
Law of Causation, as expressing the result of experience as to 
the order in which* sensible impressions follow one anotto. 
I do not think we should have had, among Things denM 
by Names, any recognition, however hesitating, of SubstoM 
(i. p. 61, &c.) — a recognition which he afterwards withdrew 
(Examination of Sir W. HamiUofCs Philosophy^ p. 198). And 
we know by his own account [Autobiography, pp. 181 aod 
221) that it cost him five years of thought, and a remodeUing 
of his earlier chapters, before he could satisfy himself, and 
admit the notion of hinds of things, not determined by Lam 
of Association, but marked out in the firame of Nature, bj 
the possession of an inexhaustible number of common pro- 
perties — ''Permanent Possibilities of Sensation" ^waft» 
opTay — peculiar to each kind. These are first introduced 
in the chapter on Classification and the PredicaUes; ih&r 
examples are organisms (animals and plants), and chemical 
elements (sulphur, &c.): cf. Metaph. Yii. 1, ovaUu ai if^vauuH, 
olop irvp KoX ToXXa r^ anXJa aco/iara, eireira ra ^urd, Ka\ ri^ (iSa* 
And he expressly affirms them to be what the schoolmen really 
meant, whenever they had a rational meaning, by their genera 
and species — ^Aristotle's f^hrq and efSiy. They are further dis- 
cussed in Vol II., in the chapter on Coexistences independent of 
Causation. 

In the chapter on the Law of Causation, these, kinds, or 
some of them, together with some " periodical cycles of events,* 
are introduced to us as Permanent or Primeval Causes; them- 
selves, to our apprehension, uncaused : " We can give no ac- 
count of the origin of them. Why these particular natural 

1 I use the 4th Edition, 1856. I parts of what I have aUoded to. 

have ascertained that the controversial * See the ohapt. On tke PtycMofi- 

note ma i n t ain ed its place— and I be- cal Theory of Belief in an extend 

lieye unchanged— to the last, bat there World in fheExaminationofHamiWmU 

may have been minor alterations in Philoiophy, from p. 192 to 199. 
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to have no real significance except when applied to the doings of 
an intelligent agent." 

In an argument against this doctrine, he asserts (as he sum- 
marizes it at the commencement of the supplementary note, 
p. 393) " that there had been philosophers who found in jAjf- 
sical explanations of phenomena the same complete mental 
satisfaction which we are told is only given by volitional expla- 
nation;" and he refers to Thales and Anaximenes as instances. 

This historical statement was impugned, it seems, by Dr 
Tulloch, who was supported by some reviewer, whom Mill 
charges with comprising a greater quantity of errors in a single 
sentence than are often so found. And he proceeds to cite 
Aristotle's testimony (from i. Metaphys. 3, &c.) as "perfectly 
decisive with respect to these earlier speculations." I quote 
in full what he gives as the substance of this evidence, and am 
much inclined to ask whether a greater misrepresentation of 
what his own witness has said was ever made by counsel in 
a cause ? The issue, be it remembered, is what Thales Ac. 
thcmght about the " action " of matter upon matter; or, if yoa 
please, about the law of succession by which one form of matter 
is followed by another. 

" After enumerating faur kinds of causes, or rather four 
different meanings of the word Cause, viz. the Essence of 
a thing, the Matter of it, the Origin of motion {Efficie^ 
Cause)" — the parenthesis is Mill's own, though not the italics* 
and is meant to refer us to the Scotch distinction — " and tto 
End or Final Cause, he proceeds to say, that most of th« 
early philosophers recognized only the second kind of Cause, tto 
Matter of a thing, rrJ? iv vXr)<; elSei fwpa^; di^Oija'av dp)(a^ €iH^ 
TrdvTcjv, As his first example he specifies Thales, whom k* 
describes as taking the lead in this view of the subject, and goe* 
on to Hippon, Anaximenes, Diogenes, Hippasus, Heraclitus, an» 
Empcdocles. Anaxngoras, however, {he proceeds to say) taugb^ 
a different doctrine... Anaxagoras representedy that even i 
these various theories of the universal material were tnie, thcT 
would be need of some other cause to ficcount for the transformi 
tions of the material, since the material cannot originate its o^ 
fhangos : ov yap Bij to ye viroKeifxevov avro Trotcl* fiera^aKK^ 
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iami' Xiyco S* olov ovre ro (vKov ovt€ o jfoXxo^ aXriov tov fiera- 
fioKkeiv eKarepov avr&Vf ovBe iroiel ro fiev ^vXop K\lvqv 6 Be 
jjflXico? dvSpidvra, oXX' erepov ri rr}^ ficTafioXrj^ airtoVf viz, the 
oHier kind of cause, iOev 17 ipxH ''^^ tcivi^aea)^ — an Efficient Cause, 
Aristotle expresses great approbation of this doctrine (which he 
saj^ made its author appear the only sober man among persons 
laving); but while describing the influence which it exercised 
wer subsequent speculation, he remarks that the philosophers 
(igoinst whom this, as he thinks, insuperable difficulty was 
urged, had not felt it to be any difficulty : oiiev iSvax^pavav iv 
MVToJ?. It is surely unnecessary to say more in proof of the 
matter of fact which Dr TuUoch and his reviewer deny. 

"Having pointed out what he thinks the error of these early 
speculators in not recognizing the need of an effi^cient cause, 
Aristotle goes on to mention two other efficient causes to which 
they might have had recourse instead of intelligence : rvxn, 
chance, and to aurcfiarov, spontaneity. He indeed puts these 
wide as not sufficiently worthy causes for the order in the 
universe, ovS' av r^ avro/Martp Kai tj ruyrj roaovTov iiriTpey^at 
vfAffia xaXm elx^v; but he does not reject them as incapable 
of producing any effects, but only incapable of producing that 
effect. He himself recognizes rvxn and to avropuTov as co-ordi- 
wte agents with Mind in producing the phenomena of the 
universe; the department allotted to them being composed of 
all the classes of phenomena which are not supposed to follow 
any uniform law. By thus including Chance among efficient 
causes, Aristotle feU into an error which philosophy has now out- 
grown, but which is by no means so alien to the spirit of even 
modem speculation as it may at first sight appear. Up to a 
recent period philosophers went on ascribing, and many of them 
have not yet ceased to ascribe, a real existence to the results of 
ihstraction. Chance could make out as good a title to that 
lignity as many others of the mind's abstract creations: it ha<l 
I name given to it, and why should it not be a reality? As for 
•0 avTOfiaroVy it is recognized even yet as one of the modes 
/origination of phenomena, by all those thinkers who maintain 
he Freedom of the Will. The same selfTdetcrmining power 
hich that doctrine attributes to volitions, was supposed by 
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the ancients to be possessed also by some other natural pk&' 



noTfiena." 



This summary is so unlike the text, that I unhesitatiii^y 
assume that it was made up out of some imperfect and dis- 
ordered notes, without any fresh recourse to the original. 

But, even so, it leaves one in great perplexity as to ih6 
state of knowledge, or ignorance, in respect of one of the most 
notorious of Aristotelian dogmas, in which Mill could suppose 
his statement to have any bearing whatever on the point in 
dispute. Firstly, to make it relevant, we must understand by 
"the Matter of a thing" — Mill's own translation — ^the "phyocil 
cause," in the Scotch sense, of the " thing,** or phenomenon in 
question ; that is, the phenomenon which necessarily preceded 
it. Is any such exposition of the doctrine to be found in any 
Commentator ? I, at least, understand that to assign Trj9 h 
vkfj<; etBei apxn^ to a table, is to say, " this is made of wood.* 
Secondly, one wants a proof, instead of a bare assertion, that 
Aristotle meant anything like Beid's ''Essential Cause," as 
Mill expounds it, by the very simple phrase i$€» 17 dfix^ vfi 
Kiv^aeto^. I would not deny that Aristotle did so employ 
his great powers in refining away into vagueness, or into purely 
logical distinctions, the meaning of his best chosen words, that 
almost any theory about them may be plausibly defended. 
But to confute Dr Tulloch, Mill should at least have told na 
how and why he differed from ordinary interpreters. Let na 
now turn to the text and context. 

In spite of this perplexity touching Mill's notion, I hardly 
think it can be very necessary to spend many words in pointing 
out that by his four alrlai or apx^i Aristotle did not mean fooi 
kinds, or laws, of succession of phenomena. What he aimed at 
was, to comprise in a formula all the fundamental knowledge ol 
Things that we can attain to. Thus, in the commencing chaptei 
of the Metaphysics he tells us that Philosophy — tj ovofta^ofih 
<ro<l>ia — is concerned with ret Trp&ra aXruL Koi ra^ dp^a^ (p. 98 
b, 28) ; and our 3rd chapter begins with a similar phras 
Tc3i^ ef op-^rj^ alrUov Set 'Ka^eiv iTTKmjfirjv (tot€ yap elBhh 
if>apJev CKOGTov, liav Trjv TrpdrrrfV alrlav oldfieOa yv<opi^€ip 
which he follows up by the statement of the fourfold divisi< 
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p«;ri>liiug If w o <f>0€ip€TaL 7€\€UTaiov)y changing ia ^ jvijists the 
aiiil ciiiidiiious jtow irddeai) while it essentially st^^sayB 
>anie tlimughout (ti;? otVia? iVo/AcroiJo'^?), — this tl^ /tf)oJ^ 
tlif ])rinial tloment an«l principle {aToixeiov /cat apxf/^ ^ pw- 
Tliini^s. Ami therefore they hold that nothing is traZ-^j^^jftoe 
rate«l or perishes, inasmuch as this sort of natural ^ ^ AW 
(V TocaiTi; ifivafi, untranslatable, I believe, without | jnaj 
quisitii.in) is preserved throughout : just as the indindu:^ j^ 
remains wjiik- liis (pialities ami accomplishments changcJ ^ 

prt»civds to say that, agreeing in this conception of ai^ - i 
peri>hiiig eleiiiont. ihey ditier as to the numl)er and kiiJ^ 
elements; Thales taking water, another air, another ^ 
Kiiipedocles. adding earth to the tale, made four priii*^^ 
elements, all maintaining a jH?rmanent existence, but al^^^' 
nately compressed into, and expressed from one compos'^^ 
mass : while Anaxagoras asserts that the primary elements an? 
intinite. 

This inclusion of Anaxagoras in the list of those who re- 
cognize nothing hut the material element in Things, is ud- 
ndtieed by Mill, who at this p;)int completely breaks away fwDi 
tlio tenor of the text. It is not here that Aristotle expresses 
any approbation of any one. The doctrine of the ofioufu^ 
was, in truth and in his estimation (see Physics, 1. 4, and Art. 
At urns in Kin\vcl. l>rit.), one which renders nugatory or im- 
possible any Sc'i4'nee of, as we should say, chemical substances 
and coiiipt)Uiids, by making each such compound (ax€8» 
uTravTa, Ari.st«^tlr hi-rr >avs ; but I do not know which were 
(itlierwise explained) a simpji' substance; a "jK^rmanent kind" 
nt' wliieh all the jiropcrtii^s are "coexistences independent of 
('ausation.'* He was much more inclined to allow merit to 
Kmp(Mloc'K'S. fi^Xrioi' 8' iXuTTto koi tr^ircpaafiiva Xa/3eti', 'hrtr^ 
TToiel 'K/Lt7reSo/cXv«? (I*hy. u. p. ISSr^, 17). The old theory of 
C'alorie, latent iii intinite <|uantity in ever}' thing, and the 
modem Pangenesis, seem to have some analogy with Anaxa- 
goras' doctrine. 

But, as Aristotle (not Anaxagoras, as Mill has it) proceeds, 
in 8ul>stancc, to say, there was another aspect of speculation 
in these phil»^s»»phers an«l their fellow- workers. ** As they thu- 
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proceeded, avro rh wpayfia <iBoTrolrj<T€if avroi^ koI <rvv7}pdyKa(r€ 
iffmv: for, be it ever so true that all effects of generation 
and decay come of one material, or of several, why do these 
processes take place? What is the cause of it? For the 
material does not cause its own change. I mean, for example, 
the existence of a block of wood or brass is no sufficient. ac- 
count of how one became a couch, or the other a statue : some 
other circumstance brought about the change. And to seek 
this is to seek my oth^ kind of principle, o0€v 17 ^PXV ''"'/^ 
<ftt^'(re«9 " — the Moving Cause (for Mill has spoilt the adjective 
Ejixsmt), 

Surely Mill himself might liave penned this paragraph, 
which is a simple application of the Law of Causation, as he 
himself lays it down. I cannot guess what other interpreta- 
tion he put upon it, when he represented it as meant to urge 
"an insuperable difficulty" against Thales' opinion that the 
wood and the brass were really both of them forms of water. 
The observation was equally pertinent, whether this were so or 
not. 

What Aristotle does proceed to say is, that the earliest 
speculators — the Ionic school — "did not trouble themselves 
with this question." Just as, I dare say, the first discoverer of 
some case of allotropism — the identity of charcoal and black 
lead, for instance — may have been satisfied with publishing his 
discovery, without even trying to explain the circumstances 
which determine the passage of the same material from one 
form to the other, so was it, according to Aristotle, with Thales 
and his immediate successors*. Others, he says — the Eleatics 
—as if beaten in the search, &<nr€p i^TTrjOivre^ viro ravTq^ rr)^ 
fi/TjJo-efi)?, declared there was no such thing at all as change 
in Nature (which, says Aristotle, is an opinion peculiar to 
them); he however thinks Parmenides may have had some 
misgiving; but the later philosophers, who admitted more 
than one elemental principle, were better able to deal with 

' He however tclla'uB.in the Physics, One may pc^rhaps snspcct that Aris- 

p. 187 a, 13, that they did attempt an totlc is biassed hy his own thcorj' of 

explanation of irhai the different forms Change, and dix's nut do them full 

consint in, viz. density and rarity. justice. 
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the problem, by treating them, some as actiye, and some c 
passive. 

Which last clause is the first in the whole chapter whic 
has any bearing on the question raised between Mill an 
Dr Tulloch. But, as Mill has overlooked it^ and I am not her 
concerned with the question itself, but only with the use mad 
of Aristotle's testimony, I leave it there : the more readil] 
because a full discussion would take me far. 

Aristotle continues: ''when they had reached to the ooncep 
tion of these and such like principles, becoming sensible tha 
they w^re not sufficient to generate the actual nature of Things 
TYiv T&v ovrtdv <f>vaiv, they were once more compelled by tht 
mere force of truth, to search for the next kind of dpxfj (the o\ 
lv€Ka). For one may venture to say that neither Fire no 
Earth, nor any such principle is likely to have been, nor to hav< 
approved itself to them as being, the cause of the fair ordei 
which we see both in the "primeval causes and collocations" (ai 
Mill calls them) and in the succession of phenomena — rov eS xa 
KoKoi^ ra fikv e;^€«i/ ra hk ylyveadai r&v ovrwu — nor, on the othei 
hand, would it be decent to leave so great a business to chano 
and casual concurrences. But one who said that, as in animals 
so in Nature there is an indwelling Mind (vovv) which is th( 
cause of the order and collocation, rod Koa-fiov koI t% rc^em 
seemed as one sober by the side of the earlier random talkers.' 

This parenthetic protest, by anticipation, against Mill't 
"primeval casucU concurrences'' is literally all the foundation h( 
has for his statement of what Aristotle here "goes on to men- 
tion." The sentiment expressed is that of Kepler's wife: 

"Yesterday, when weary with writing, and my mind quiU 
dusty with considering these atoms, I was called to supper, anc 
a salad I had asked for was set before me. It seems then, saic 
I aloud, that if pewter dishes, leaves of lettuce, grains of salt 
drops of water, vinegar, and oil, and slices of egg, had been fly 
ing about in the air from all eternity, it might at last happei 
by chance that there would come a salad. Yes, says my wift 
but not so nice and well dressed as this of mine is." (Drink 
water Bethune, Life of Kepler.) 

It is after this unappropriated praise given to the starter c 
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such a thought, that Aristotle mentions Anaxagoras and Hermo- 
timus, as having touched on these arguments, m^afievov rovrav 
riv \ffft»v. But he does not fully approve of the doctrine they 
taught Its propounder, he says, confounded the Final Cause 
(to use the school phrase) with the Moving Cause, aiia rov KaK&^ 
^v ahlap apxfjv elvai t&v 6vt€^v eOeaav, koI tt/v roiavTrjv odev 
V Kunjai^ vrrapx^i toU ovaiv, which seems as much as to 
saj that, in Mill's phraseology, they confounded pervading or 
presiding Mind, which expresses Aristotle s idea, with Will 
as an agent, which Mill says is the "revived" doctrine*. And 
on the whole, he only seems to credit his predecessors, up 
to this point, with having hit upon his second and third princi- 
ples, afwSpw<i fievTO^ Kai ovOev aa(f>oi<;, aXX' otov iv ral^ M'fix"^*'^ ^^ 
or/invaoTOi nrotovaiv' koI yap iKelvou ircpif^epofievoi rxrnTovcTL 
'ToXXa/ct^ KctKcLf; TrXiyya?, dXX' ovr€ iKcivoi, diro hnaTrip/q^ ovre 
ovrot ioixaaip elBoai Xeyeiv rt Xeyovaiv' crj^eSov yap ovdkv 
X^V^voi if>cuvovTai rovroi^ a\V fj Kara fiucpov. In which 
sentence, or the first clause of it at least, I fear, Aristotle 
a-nticipated the judgment rightly due to himself, as regards his 
Physics. 

Then, after noticing the doctrines of Democritus and the 
Pythagoreans, he finds in Plato the germ, but only the germ, of 
"^ first principle, the ri cWa*. And in chapter 7 he sums up, 
complacently, that none of his predecessors had hit upon any 
P^nciple outside of his own four; but all, in however confused 
* ^y, had a sense of these. 

So much, then, as to the purport of this historical statement, 
"ttt it will perhaps be asked whether Mill had no other ground 
than is here shewn for his account of the doctrine of Aristotle 
^d the Greeks generally, about "spontaneity"? The more 
^ as he repeats it Vol. 11. p. 96, and that he is followed by 
"fote, both in his finished Plato, and in the apparently com- 
pleted part of his unfinished and posthumous Aristotle, I will 
cite the latest in date of these statements. 



' The same criticism is repeated it stands to tI rjv e^ac— the idea ab- 
/orther on, p. 988 b, 6, <Sm3. stracted from the matter, which seoms 

' So in the text. But in chapter 7 more correct. 
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He is commenting on a passage in the Treatise on Interp 
tation (p. 18); which takes for granted the contingency 
future events, or some of them, and thence deduces a rule 
Logic. Grote on this says (Vol. I. p. 164): 

" This remarkable logical distinction is founded on Aristot 
ontological or physical doctrines respecting the sequence a 
conjunction of events. He held (as we shall see more fully in 1 
Physica and other treatises) that sequences in the Kosmos were 
a certain extent regular, and to a certain extent irregular. The c 
terior sphere of the Kosmos was a type of regularity and unifor: 
ity ; eternal and ever moving in the same circular orbit, by nec^ 
sity of its own nature, and without any potentiality of doi : 
otherwise. But the earth and the elemental bodies, organis 
and unorganized, below the lunar sphere and in the interior 
the Kosmos, were of inferior perfection, and of very diflFere 
nature. They were indeed in part governed and pervaded 1 
the movement and influence of the celestial substance witb- 
which they were comprehended, and from which they borrour^ 
their Form or constituent essence; but they held this For" 
implicated with Matter, i.e. the principle of potentiality, chang 
irregularityy generation, destruction, &c. There are thus 
these sublunary bodies both constant and variable tendenci^ 
The constant Aristotle calls 'Nature*; which always aspires 
good, or to perpetual renovation of Forms as perfect as may t 
though impeded in this work by adverse influences, and thef 
fore never producing anything but individuals comparative 
defective and sure to perish. The variable he calls 'Spontaneity 
and 'Chance*, forming anindejyendent agency inseparably accor: 
panying Nature — always modifying, distorting, frustrating, tf 
full purposes of Nature. Moreover, the different natural agenci- 
often interfere with each other, while the in*egular tendenc 
interferes with them all. So far as Nature acts, in each of he 
distinct agencies, the phenomena before us are regular and pr( 
dictable ; all that is uniform, and all that (without being quil 
uniform) recurs usually or frequently, is her work. But, besid< 
and along with Nature, there is the agency of Chance and Spoi 
taneity, which is essentially irregular and unpredictable. Und 
this agency there are possibilities both for and against; eith 
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of two alternative events may happen." Cf. Grotes Plato, 
Vol in. p. 497. 

Though I have extracted the whole passage, as his latest 
deliberate exposition of Aristotle's conception of the Kosmos, and 
though I believe it to be a very incorrect summary, yet I only 
propose at present to deal with the statements about chance and 
spontaneity, by which, without any doubt, he meant tvxv and 
TO avTofuiTOP. There can be no doubt that Mill and Grote had 
in their minds, or on their notes, a reference to Phys. ii chap. 4 
(p. 195), in which, after establishing his four principles, he 
goes on to say, \eyerai Se Kal rj Tvj(rj Kal t6 avrofjLaTov t&v 
alrlmv. The passage is long, and appears to be unnecessarily 
involved, like many other of Aristotle's airoplat] and as Mill 
and Grote seem to me to have carried away a false impression 
from reading it, and St Hilaire, in his paraphrase and transla- 
tion, has certainly contrived to eviscerate from it every vestige 
of connected meaning and argument, I suppose it must be 
allowed to be obscure. Still I hope to make the general drift 
of it clear; or at all events to shew that, in Aristotle's technic^il 
language, the quality of so-called 'Spontaneity' does not denote 
^*i«wc« of Cause, but absence of Design or specialized organism. 
Having thus introduced the words, he proposes to ex- 
aoiine how these so-called ahlai stand in relation to the 
*^our, and whether there is any distinction to be drawn between 
^hem. Some doubt, he says, whether they have any meaning, 
^eging that for every event which happens, however accidental 
^e may call it (I will use this term, to express the conjoint 
PWase), there is a definite cause (ahiov wpiafievov). Thus a 
^^^^an goes into the market-place and there accidentally meets 
^^e, whom he wished to see but did not expect to find there. 
Well! what took him there was not chance, but his desire to 
"Uy something ; and so in every other case. 

(Let the reader here observe that the instance chosen is one 
^ which the accidental concurrence produces a desired effect.) 

These objectors urge also, he says, that none of the old 
sages, when speaking of the causes at work in generation and 
decay, defines anything about this supposed cause; which seems 
unaccountable, if they believed in its existence. 
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To this, which he calls a iraXmof >jSrfo^^ Aristotle ansien 
(with suimething of his usual deference to the common usage 
of laiii^iago. as imphdng some truth at bottom), that eveiy one 
il*X9 habitually attribute some events to accident and otlien 
liot. though fullv aware of the fact thus objected, ovic Afpodrm 
on lernv iTtweveyKcip exatrrov hri ri aTriov : so that, however 
xhv truth may be. s«:ime enquiry would have been proper on 
pan of the old philos«.>phers. **For neither did they 
Ti-;^ t'.» be one of the class of natural forces, such as the jww 
ami ^i\ia -of Empt'docles). the vov^ (of Anaxagoras), or the Fue 
^of PaniK'nidf?^, or the like." 

I p:iu^' to obsi'rxe that this sentence seems to me sufficient 
to rufuto Gn.ito's notion, that this agency— or whatever we call 
it — was supi>.:>siMj to be anything like the Material Principle, or 
nu iudt'pi'iulont agency inseparable from Nature. I take this 
nit her emphatic denial that the ancients treated it as such, to 
bo fouudeil on Aristotle's own feeling that it would be absuri 
We shall see further proofs presently that the irregularities 
k*{ Nature are not the results of to avrofiarop, 

An«I yet. he pursues, these ancients did occasionally have 
r^Vi'iirst* ti» this notion, which they thus apparently ignore. 
KmixiliK'les sjvaks of the air wandering c7q»9 ov tvxP* ^^ 
vt the eliaiiLV pnMluctii>u of the limbs of animals; and otheis, 
wli.» oonteinl against this last notion, yet, more absunlly hold 
that the primal vunex. which proiliiced the heavens and the 
Ci»s!nii.*al onkr. caino aTrb TaiTOfidrov. 

Th«Te are ftliers who hold Ti'xv to ho an airla, but inac- 
ot'ssiMe to human intelligence — d^ Belov xal SatfioviwT€pov\ 

An«l hi.ri- lie btgins liis own oxpi)sition. 

Fii-st, he marks otY all events which always (like the course 



1 Tho Scholiasts Si.m at a lo-s to 
whom tht'foro tho St»'ics^ to attrihiitc 
tlii> i'juiiioii. May not Aristotle have 
hiul Sivratos in \'u\\? His toachiu^ 
i\< io rroviJi-nrt' din rtiiii^' all eventK in 
^^liuh nian can ihul no law {\vn. Me- 
,n,,r. I, l\ nii^'ht I think jncscnt it- 
m If to Arij*ti>tlo'8 eye in this form: for 
hix own Uivinity, or Divinitiofl, Rcem 



ratlicr objects of contemplation and 
aspiration than directors of actionB, 
Metaph. xii. p. 1072, ^c Grote, nn* 
li'ss the reference is a mistake, finds in 
this passage of the Memor. a proof thai 
''Socrates maintained that regrHar 
Ecquunco of antecedent and conse- 
qncut was not universal, but only par- 
tial," Plato, Vol. III. p. 497. 
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of the heavenly bodies), or usually (as heat and cold following 
the seasons, or the growth of an organism) — ^I take the instances 
from a subsequent chapter — follow a settled order, as what no 
one classes as accidental Then, he makes another, a cross 
division of events, according as they do or do not, by their 
occurrence, answer a purpose^ evexa rov yiyverai (this does not 
mean that they are necessarily desig^ned for a purpose, as we 
shall see). Of tbose that do so, some are such as might be the 
^ork of design; and some such as might result from the con- 
stitution of Nature — Zaa re otto Suivoia^ av wpaxO^iq koX TnTa 
oirh ^wretn^. Now, he says when events of this kind — simula- 
ting, as it were, the work of intelligence or Nature — happen 
•eara trvfA^efitjicS^y we say they happen atro rvxn^y or, as he 
presently completes it, diri ravro/iaTov xal diro Tvxtf^, 

He here stops to explain that, as we have accidental (in the 
logical sense) as well as essential attributes {ov Kaff avro and ov 
^CflTo avfifiefifiKots), so may it be with causes. In modem lan- 
K^iage, any agent, natural or artificial, may produce efiects, which 
^0 not necessarily or naturally flow from those qualities which 
S^ve it its name, or constitute its kind, but which result from 
I^^perties common to it and other kinds, or from circumstances 
'^''liich bring it into casual relation with the thing it acts upon : 
^ cod may break your head, as well as warm you. The distinc- 
t^ion is not without a certain scientific value now. But it was of 
^*iuch more importance in Aristotle's system, which slurred over 
y^^ consideration of natural inter-action, very commonly ranking 
^t as something antagonistic to the natural order, ^iaiov ; and 
^luch tended to reduce the course of Nature to a series of self- 
developments of almost independent organisms. The essential 
^^, he points out, is definite {wpia/jiivovjy the accidontiil in- 
definite {dopioTov). Though he does not distinctly say so, one 
^y gather that he objects to the word wpcafievoPy as used 
Above, in the argument against the existence of Chance; for ho 
illostrates bis distinction by the example there given. For the 
iloding to be a case of essential causation, the man must have 
gone to the market-place for that purpose; but the accidenUil 
cause may be any motive whatever which may have induced 
him to go there. 
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I am not prepared to say whether Aristotle always adhei 
to the strict technical sense he here puts on these two wor 
As regards riyvi, the distinction seems so useless, and the wc 
was in such familiar use — ^like our luck, fortune, chance, &c. 
that it seems unlikely. And it would not surprise me if t 
same were shewn of the other word. Indeed, I suspect that 
much misunderstanding of the meaning of old thinkers — a 
more especially of Aristotle — comes from blind trust in a defii 
tion once given, or a clear meaning in some leading case, a 
a consequent omission to weigh well the context in each pla 
as from any other cause. They were not so consistent^ either 
thought or in expression — ^the less so, the more honestly a 
vigorously they were striving after the truth. But I have Xofk 
in many places, and have not foimd any serious variance in t 
usage of TO avrSfioTov. The meaning was quite a common 01 
I take at random an instance from Steph. Thes. pvpi yap & watr^ 
iffpuXKelre, yiyovep avrSfuvrou — has happened as you could ha 
wished, without your contriving it. And it is the meani 
which it has preserved (in its Latin dress, I mean) as a scienti 
term. When wo are startled by the revival of the doctrine 
Spontaneous Generation, we are not to understand that its b 
vocates are chargeable with teaching that even a monad 
generated capriciously, in accordance with "no uniform lai 
What they mean is precisely what Aristotle meant and fu 
expounded : that, whereas Nature has provided a definite n 
chinery by which animals and plants are regularly propagati 
yet it does occasionally so happen that all the necessary n 
terials, in due condition and propoi*tions, are acddetUaUy broug 
together, so that a germ is produced, avropArc^y without t 
intervention of the usual machinery. 

To resume : 

I. There is a general agreement between Mill and Aristot 
in recognizing, as the objects of Natural Science, Things as th 
exist, and the Changes they undergo. The law of change 
what comes under Mill's Law of Causation : the only one 
Aristotle's Four fundamental Principles which, on the face of 
professes to have to do with Change is that Wev 17 apyti r 
/cti^e6>9. Mill assumes that this means Intelligence and i 
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tiling else ; and that the so-called "" Material Cause** means what 
Beid designates as a physical, as distinguished from an efficient 
cause. I have not entered upon the question what Aristotle s 
^leculations on the Moving cause or causes led him to; but 
kave shewn, as I believe, that Mill has entirely misconceived his 
authority. The fact that his statement, made in the course of 
a controversy, has maiotained its place in edition after edition, 
apparently unassailed (for otherwise he would surely have re- 
pKed), must form my apology, if I have taken up the pages 
rfthig Journal in disproving what nobody believes. 

IL Both Mill and Qrote assert that, besides changes regu- 
lated by law, Aristotle recognized others that were lawless and 
**«df-determined," designating them as diro rirxf)^ or otto toiJto- 
^rov (MiU, at least, drawing his own unwarranted distinction 
fcetween the two). I have not enquired how Aristotle came to 
acknowledge Contingency in the future; but have, as I con- 
ceive, shewn that these two words have altogether a different 
"meaning. Even if there is an irregular agency, these arc not its 
names. 

D. D. HEATH, 

Kitlands. 
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Tvro foaturcs of early Hellenic worship are familiar 
know the sacred places about Athens: the tendency 
many relifjicnis associations in one narrow spot, and the^^^^/* 
awe wliicli here as elsewhere in Greece belonged to 
which the native limestone was found to be cloven; th 

lUfteJ rocks whose entrance leads to HeU, 

or to some divine subterranean mystery. The "Esecb^^^ 
presents a striking example of both these phenomena. ^^ 
within a few feet wore crowded without displacing each ^^^ 
i\w sanctities of Ereclitheus, of Athena Polias, of Poseidon; ^ 
lioly M'ljK'nt, the sacred olive tree. Here too was the indea^ 
tion attributed to the trident, and the deeper cleft beside J** 
the wi'll of the ]>andn)siuni, whence in the contest of theGod^ 
had first sprung the gift of the sCca. 

Other constrratod "rifts/' — they are hardly deep enough iff 
be calhd cavis, — are the Eleusinium under the eastern pred- 
l>ice of the AcrojxMis, and the site of the temple of the Eu- 
monitles on the southward declivity of the Areopagus. Cp. 
Aesch. Eum. 1(K3G 7^9 viro KcvOeaiv dyuyloKn. \ 

It rcMiuins no slight effort to realize the effect which the 
simplest natural appearances produced on the early religious 
imagination. Tli<» native rock rising out of the surrounding 
soil Koems to liavo suggested the thought of an unchanging 
power, the strong foundation of the fruitfiU earth, the support 
of its hills and vahs and rivers, the basement of all visible 
existence, beneath which lay only the unseen. And when the 
rock was cleft and the eye sought in vain to pierce the dark- 
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commonest Athenian mind, without having a picture of the 
place before us in imagination. And if we cannot have tlufl 
perfectly, for Time changes all things, we should tiy to get as 
near to it as we can. 

The chief indications of place in the Oedipus Ooloneos are 
the following: (1) the grove, 11. 16—20; (2) the yakKxw 
0809, 1. 57; (3) the 'ineffable grassy dell/ L 156; (4) the seat 
assigned to Oedipus, L 192 ; (5) the place of offering 'beyond 
the grove,' L 505 ; (6) the two ways of approaching Thebe^ 
described U. 1047—1053, 1059—1061 ; (7) the altar of Posridon, 
which seems to have been at the top of the hill, L 1492; (8) 
the many-branching ways, which meet near the x'^ikium oio9, 
11. 1590 ff., between (9) the bowl inscribed with the compact 
of Theseus and Pirithous, (10) the Thorician stone, (11) the 
hollow pear-tree and (12) the stone sarcophagus; lastly (13) 
there is the hill of Demeter Euchlous, L 1600. The t^^iow? 
of Poseidon, the neighbourhood of the Gephisus, the village 
of Colonus, and some symbol of the presence of Prometheus 
as well as of the hero Colonus, are also implied. 

Before going further, it is necessary to describe the soene. 
Colonus is easily discernible from the North side of the 
Acropolis as the lesser and leftward of two rising-grounds which 
stand out against the dark olive-groves of the Cephisua K 
is also distinguished by the monuments of EL O. Muller and 
Lenormand, whose white marble recalls something of the andent 
brilliancy to which Colonus owed the epithet dpyrjraf deserved 
no doubt by its altars and other adornments, and not merely 
by the yellowish colour of the limestona The side towaids 
Athens is entirely bare. But those approaching it from Daphni 
by way of Chaidari pass through the olive-groves and gardens 
that are watered by the runnels of the Cephisua After passing 
these, the Acropolis is clearly seen. There is a path skirting 
the Noi*th side of the knoll, and leading to the little chapel of 
Elcusa. 

The facjade of this diminutive temple is recent; but the 
structure is ancient, and some bits of marble about it, such as 
one of the pillars of the porch, may be of great antiquity. Tlic 
inscription above the porch, dating from the last restoration, is 
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precinct on an unhewn stone or rock. He is afterwards mide 
by the Chorus to sit on what appears to have been a regahiiy 
prepared seat, in the unconsecrated ground. In both caseBfor 
the purpose of representation he must have occupied a podtum 
near the centre of the staga How had the more conyenient 
sitting-place escaped the quick eye of Antigone? A more 
serious difficulty is behind. For, without having reoomse to 
some violent supposition, or multiplying sacred places beyond 
reason, how are we to separate the %aX/c67rou9 i£6^ where Oedipos 
first sits down, from the tcarappdicniv oSip ^oXcoS; fiaSfoun 
yf}0€P ippi^oDfUvov, of L 1590 ? And yet, if there is any coddoo- 
tion between them, it is strange to find the latter mentioned as 
something quite out of sight and behind the scenes. 

The harshness of both these alternatives may be obviated 
by conjecturing as follows. Oedipus and Antigone apjNX)adi 
Colonus from the side of ChaidarL When they first appear on 
the left side of the stage to the right of the spectators thej 
have the Acropolis in view. As they advance, the slope of 
Colonus rises before them and the grove of the Enmenides is 
seen on the spectators' left. About the centre, jutting firom 
beneath the foliage, appears a comer of bare rock. Qq this 
Oedipus is seated when the stranger finds him. And firom henoe 
Antigone descries the approach of the Coloniate elders. She 
then leads her father into the wood, and, as the Chorus enter, iki 
scene changes. This is made possible, as in the Ajax, by the 
stage being left vacant, when Oedipus and Antigone have re- 
tired. And the attention of the spectators is diverted by the 
entrance of the Chorus. Their movements about the tbymele 
now represent their roving search throughout the rifievo^ of 
Poseidon for the daring man who has violated the grove of the 
Semnse. The grove itself, in its Southern aspect, now forms the 
central back ground, and in front of it are the low seats legu* 
larly appropriated to intending worshippers (fiaOpa, eSpatHi), 

Colonus now rises to the left of the spectators, towards the 
altar of Poseidon, and the path leading round the grove to the 
sanctuary opens towards the spectators' right By this path 
Ismene goes to make her offering. According to this sup- 
position, then, the ^^aX^cot)? 686^ was a piece of bare rxx^k 
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beyond the grove. He sends Antigone away and tries to ffsoA 
Oedipus. Theseus returns from the altar, and departs with 
Creon« The Chorus wonder whether the maidens will be ove^ 
taken about Daphni, or further on by the shores of the bay of 
Eleusis, or whether they are hastening towards the pas rf 
Phyle, ' westward of the snowy rock/ — ^probably the overhangiog 
steep end of Fames, so conspicuous in the northward view fiom 
the Acropolis. 

Theseus returns with the maidens, from the left^ for he bas 
past near the altar, where Polynices is kneeling. Folynices aba 
enters from the left, and returns the same way. And when the 
thunder is heard from behind, Oedipus departs, followed by 
his daughters and Theseus, either by the path to the rights or 
at the centre through the midst of the grove, perhaps down the 
^grassy dell. The messenger, one of the attendants of Theaeoii 
returns from the right and describes the movements preceding 
the end. If the %tfV6ot!9 oSd9 is what we have supposed, a plaoe 
where the bare rock was ^exposed at the foot of the knoU 
(;^aXirot}9, like our ' adamantine/ hariBgj)assed from the litenl 
meaning), we must imagine Oedipus to approscdi4tBow bam. thfl 
opposite (E.) end to that (W.) on which he sat when fi)nn3l9 
the stranger. 

The sacredness of the spot was shown by the many paifai 
which converged towards it from every side. He stood, ffo- 
bably facing the rock, near the point where these pathi met» in 
a spot which is described as equally distant from four objectfl^ 
familiar to Sophocles, and therefore but obacorely indicated by 
him to us. The stone tomb or sarcophagus may have been the 
burial-place of some forgotten hero, or a sarcophagus brought 
from elsewhere, and endued with some symbolical meaning. 
The ^hollow-pear-tree " is only interesting as showing how fiur 
Sophocles was from caring for archaeological vraisemhUmce. The 
Thorician stone may have been an ancient apddrffui, perhaps a 
lump of Laurian ore, brought from Thoricus in the neighbour- 
hood of Suuium. Whether the hollow basin, on or near which 
was inscribed the record of the agreement of Theseus and Pdri- 
thoiis, is the same with the Kpari^p of 1. 159, must be left 
uncertain. 
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The maidens fetch fresh water from the hill of Demeter 
ichloiis (the kooU to the Eastward) : then comes the parting, 
d aD, excepting Oedipus and Theseus, retire a space, — ^then 
m, before passing firom the ^^aXicov? o8o9| and know that 
xlipus has disappeared. 

It is provoking to leave so much that is merely conjectural 
our endeavour to identify the features of a locality, round 
liich such sacred assodationd <dustered. But the mere effort, 
>weyer unsuccessful, may be of some use in helping us to 
alize the holiness of the spot where so many tiwdne presences 
Bie ever ready to break forth, where Hermes and Persephwie 
d Oedipus to his resting-place, where the Dread Gkxldesses 
oeived him graciously, where the earth-holding, earth-shaking 
)wer possessed the rocky ground, and Theseus held converse 
ith the unseen, and the fire of Prometheus lurked, and 
ionjsus roamed the impenetrable shade, and the strong 
tmdation of the Earth, the threshold of Hades, bloomed above 
ith 'Demeter's flower,* — where the remembrance of the sorrow 
luch they had shielded was the pledge of imconquerable 
3ght for the Athenians, and, in the presence of the Knight 
olontu^ the blood of their enemies, whom Oedipus had re- 
)unoed, was destined to be a grateful drink-offering to his 
lade. 

L. CAMPBELL 



NOTE ON PLATO^S THEATETUS, pp. 142, 143. 



Mr Grote (Plato, &c. Vol. il., p. 320, note) saya with truth 
that the supposed date of the conversation between Euclides 
and Terpsion, which forms Plato's Introduction to his Thes^ 
tetus, can hardly be determined ; but that it cannot be plaoad 
earlier than the commencement of the Corinthian war in 
B.a 394. 

The balance of probability does seem, however, to turn i^ 
favour of the battle fought near Corinth in the summer of that 
year, which was the crisis of an expedition long remembered at 
Athens, as the first great effort of the united city after the 
renovation of the democracy. (See Grote^s History of Qrt$OB^ 
YoL IX. p. 407 note, p. 428 and notes.) 

Of the two other dates which have been suggested, OD0f 
369 B.C., is feu: too late. For that Euclides should have beei^ 
thirty years in writing out the conversation, and that TerpooUf 
in his daily converse with his friend, should never in all thoee 
years have come to the point of asking for it^ would be to9 
glaring an improbability. The other date, 390 B.GL, is free 
from this objection, but (I must own) the large proportion of 
mercenaries in the troops under Iphicrates takes something 
from the likelihood of this or any other battle fought by 
that commander having been the one in which ThesBtetos 
was engaged. If he was so engaged, it must have been as a 
hoplite in the Athenian contingent under Calliaa 

But the strongest argument in favour of the battle of 
B.C. 394, is the profound and lasting impression which this 
campaign product at Athens (as proved by the passages of 
Lysias and Demosthenes to which Qrote refers) and the intense 
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interest with which it must have been followed by all classes at 
tbe time. (Ljs. adv. Mantith. § 15, Dem- de Cor. p. 258.) 

Of this interest we have now an ocular proof, in the beau- 
tifiil monument of Dexilaus, not long since discovered in the 
Cenuneicos, and still exposed in situ. Beneath the high relief, 
of almost life-size, representing the young horseman, spear in 
liand, riding over a fallen youth who holds a shield, the inscrip* 
tioQ runs : — 

AEEIAEQZAYZANIO0OPIKIOZ 
ErENETOEniTEIlANAPOAPXONTOZ 
AnEOANENEnEYBOAIAO 
ErKOPINeQITQNnENTEinnEQN 

Twr vbrre i-mriap I His friends seem to have assumed that 
^ deeds of this little squadron would be remembered for all 
^ and that to record tiie fact that he was one of them was 
^DOQgh to ensure his fame. 

We may doubt if Thesetetus, whose fortune had been 
i)Qaiidered by his guardians, could afford the equipment of a 
^ht^ and therefore we can hardly suppose him to have been 
one of this sacred band. But, if we assume TEIIANAPO to be 
^ enor for TTEIZANAPO, as seems inevitable, for there is no 
^^isander in the list of archons, Dexilaus and Theaetetus must 
We been nearly of an age, and belonging as they did to neigh- 
korisg domes (Thoricus was close to Sunium), they were 
piobably known to each other, and may have been companions 
in the pahestra. 

L. CAMPBELL. 



ON TWO GREEK INSCRIPTIONS FOUND AT YORK' 

(with am engramng). 

« 

Of the eleven inscriptions in the Greek language which arc 
known to have heen found in England not the least interest- 
ing, and from various points of view, are the two of which an 
exact fac-8imile> made from the originabi is given on the op- 
posite page. The tablets on which they are punctured were 
found about thirty-five years ago in digging foundations for the 
old Railway-station at York : they seem to have been originally 
suspended, but rust or (some other cause) has joined them back to 
back, and thus helped to preserve these curious monuments of 
Greek speech and Roman dominion, which may probably, from 
the shape of the letters and the rudeness of the puncturing, 
be assigned to the second or third century A.I>. 

The material is thin bronze which in the course of time 
has become overlaid with a dark green patina, but still shows 
some traces of having been coated with silver. The inscriptions 
have been mentioned (' ne prorsus abessent ah hac sylloge *) by 
Professor K Hubner in his very valuable work entitled Tnscrip- 
tiones Britanniae Latinae (Berol. 1873, p. 62), but as yet no 
thoroughly satisfactory reading and interpretation have been 
published. 

The following appears to be the purport : — 

(1) € O r C (2) CT^ K e A N ci; I 

TOIC TOY Hre KAI TH e Yl 

MONIKOY nPAl AHMHTPI 

TCT^PIOY CKPIB- 
AH'HTPIOC 
that is, 

(1) 0€oU TOK TOV 1]y€flOPUCOV 'TTpCUTODpioV ^Kpifi. ArffMJTpiO^, 

(2) ilKcav^ Kol TfjOvi /irffii^TpU)^, 
^ Rood before the Cambridgo Philological Society the IStli of April 1876. 
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The second inscription is a natural invocation or thanks- 
giving to the marine powers on the part of Demetrius, and 
presents no difficulty beyond that of deciphering it, in which I 
received material help from Canon Baine; the occurrence how- 
ever of two different forms of co in the same word is notable, ts 
being also found in the legends on Bactrian coins. The latter 
form, as M. Longp^rier has suggested, occurs in the weU-known 
rNWOI CAYTON on the field of the Vatican mosaic which 
bears the portrait of Chilon (cf. Winckelmann, Man. Inei l- 
p. 222, tav. 165, Boma 1767), 

But I feel great doubt as to the letters at the end of the fonith 
line in no. (1); if they be CKPIB*, as I have ventured to read 
them, they may stand for Scriboniua the gentile name, or ftrAi 
the profession, of Demetrius, though in this latter case they 
would more naturally have followed the personal nama b 
the days of decadence, to which this inscription may be as- 
signed, such mongrel nomenclature is by no means uncommon; 
cf. ErNATIOC • nACTOP and EGN(atius) DYONISIVS (sic) 
(Hlibner, Inscrr, Brit, Lot. pp. 85 and 98), oweKovKaToip, terjpff^f 
(Ev. S. Marc. vi. 27, xii. 14). Professor Churchill Babingtw 
suggests that these letters should be read as OKPIK or OKPIN, 
referring in the former case to Ooricnlum (the modem OtrvxXjt 
in the latter to Ocrinum, the Boman name of the Lizard iVM.' 

gappean 

to me to be more obviously extracted. A parallel to the dotted 
i in the first line is presented by the word TANOYAPI^, ofr 
curring in a Christian inscription on stone found at Sa!da» which 
is preserved in the Louvre. 

The words OeoU rok rov ^e^iovueov '^pairmplov 'To the 
Qods of the Governor's praetorium ' give an interesting example 
of the worship of special dei castrenses to which Tacitus more 
than once alludes {Ann, I. 39: li. 17: Higt. m. 10), and also 
(as has been suggested by Mr Kenrick) throw light upon a 
passage which has cost commentators much fruitless labour in 
explanation : — kcH avroX ovk eiafjXJBov ek to irpaiTtipiov, Zva fi^ 
fAiavOwa-iv (Ev. S. Job. xviii. 28): for no strict Jew could 
under any circumstances, but least of all at Passover-tide, enter 



but from the 




at the end of the fourth line 
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A Praetorium, if it was manifestly dedicated to heathen Qods 
and contained an altar for their worship. 

Two Latin inscriptions, punctured on bronze tablets of similar 
nse and shape, are exhibited in the bronze room of the British 
Moseam: around the boss of a bronze shield, preserved at 
Newcastle, some punctured letters have also been recognised 
(Hiibner, I.e. p. 116, no. 570), but have not been very satisfac- 
ionly explained. 

S. S. LEWIS. 
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A CONJECTURAL EMENDATION OP COLOSSIANS H. 18, 



''Let no man beguile you of your reward in a voluntaiy 
humility and worshipping of angels, inJtruding ifito those thingi 
which he hath not seen, vainly pufifed up by his fleshly mind." 

The above rendering of Col. iL 18 seems (as r^[ards the 
point to be discussed) satis£Eu;tory, until we notice that it 
assumes a corrupt reading, a firj kdpcucev ififiaTcuwVf the better 
reading being d, eop^KCN cmBatcycon, without the negative par- 
ticle. 

The o for 6> is also of some significance, since in verse 2 
the better reading is edpcucav. The tendency would be to 
write (0 for o, rather than vice versa; and some editors here 
ignore the less usual form iopaxev (1 John i. 1, 2 ; iii. 6 ; iv. 
20, &c.). 

The reading & eSpaieep ififfarevoDv has been interpreted of 

1. The Matebialist, who takes his stand upon things 
of sense, ''which he has seen;*'^ "bei dem Sinnlichen stehen 
bleibend ;" 

2. The Yisionaet, who moves in a region of subjective . 
vision ; amongst things " which he has seen/' where the seeing i 
is "nicht ein Sehen mit den Augen, sondem ein geistiges 
Schauen, welches dem Gebiete des ^ama^a6<Uf zum Theil 
wohl auch der vision&ren Ekstase, angehorte." 

The former interpretation may be dismissed as unsaited to 
the context : the latter, as involving a disparaging use of ipam, 
which is not in accordance with such passages as 

afifjv dfifjv Xiy<0 troiy in 8 otBafUP \a\ovfA€v, Koi S impoKopim 
fiafnvpovfiev' teal n^v fiaprvplav fjfiSv ov 7uififiaP€T€. 
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ovpavw cV/SaroWi t^ BempUf^ which the commentatora cite 
Nemcsius, de vita Ilomnis, 

ILLrSTRATION& 

A. In seeking illustrations of the proposed rcadii 
CoL ii. 18, it is natural to turn first to the eognatc EpisI 
the Ephesians. Let us then compare the following passag 



Coloss. ii. 18, 19. 

Let no man heguile } 
vour reward in a Y(h 
humility and worshippii 
angels^ (?) intruding ink 
things whicli he hath fuK 
vainly puffed up by his ^ 
mind, 

And not holding the 
from which all the bo 
joints and bands bavin 
rishment ministered, on 
together, increaseth wi 
increase of Goil, 



Ephes. i. 22— ii. 3. 

And hath put all things un- 
der his feet, and gave him to 
be the head over all things to 
the church. 

Which is his body, the ful- 
ness of him that fiUeth all in 
all. 

And you hath he quickened, 
who were dead ia trespasses 
and sins ; 

Wherein in time past 3-0 
walked according to the courec 
uf this world, according to the 
princt' of t\w jK>wor of the an*, 
the spirit that now worketh in 
the chiKlrcn of disobedience : 

Among whom also we all hati 
our conversation in times past 
in the lusts of our flesh, ful- 
filling the ilesires (/ the jlesh 
and of the mind. 

Tlic two passages shew a remarkable agreement in 
of their charactiTistio words, but there is nothing in th< 
which corresponds to at'po? in the former. Supply this 
in the way su«:i;cstod, and there res\ilts a sustained s 
parallelisms, between 

than iupq. (or aiu,v^^^ k.t.\., ciilior of quires but ono. I too nt first 
which, however, rcquiros two cbauRos it, in favour of a double c< 
(including w for 0), wbcrcac d^pa ro- d€poK€V€^paT€Vbnf. 
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itc^oXify, awfJLo, aipo^, t^9 capKOi leal rap Sulvoiwp, in the 
one passage, and 

Ki^dki^v, a&fJLOy aipa, rov vo6^ t^9 aapKo^, in the other^. 

fi. Compare also 1 Cor. ix. 24—27 : 

"...but one receiveth the prize... 80 fight I, not as one that 
httkA the atr... lest that by any means, when I have preached 
to othera, I myself should be a castaway*' 

Here fipafietov and fiipro9^ dBoKifio^ combine to suggest the 
idtt of Karafipafievira) (Col. iL 18), and dipa Sipa>v corresponds 
toaipa Kevefifiarevwv. 

The proposed emendation involves a slight and natural 
duDge, viz. the omission of an 0, which was inserted to com- 
flete the sense, the original having been wrongly divided, thus, 

A €pAK€N €MSaT6YC0N. 

Compare en; {oS)v KcueoirdOfiaov^ in the received text of 
211m.iL3. 

The letter is sufficiently like e and p to make the insertion 
natural (cf. Heb. xii. 8, where Codex A corrupts noOoi into 
Mo6poi). Its insertion would be the more natural to a scribe whose 
eye was accustomed to ec for Beoc, and other abbreviations, and 
especially to the omission of o. 

The proposed reading restores a characteristic word of St 
PaoL 'Ai7p, which occurs three times in the remainder of tlie 
New Testament, is used by him four if not five times, as below, 
and always in remarkable ways : 

1 Thess. iv. 17, eU awmmjaiv rov Kvplov eh dipa. 

1 Cor. ix. 26, oh ovk dipa Sipwv. 

1 C6t. xiv. 9, Saea-Oe ydp eh dipa XaXovvre^. 

Eph. ii 2, T^9 i^oiHrla^ rov dipo^. 

CoL ii. 18, dipa Kevefifiarevtov. 

^ Notioe too the ezpreeaion "with in eontrast with ver. 15, 16, which aro 
•fsry $nnd ci doetrine" (Eph. iv. 14}, paraUel to CoL ii. 19. 

CHARLES TAYLOR 



*T^ XovtriifAhni etv KvKia§iim fiop/Mpov. 



I PROPOSE to trace the origin of thia proverl^ and shall 
that it is due to a veiy singular mistake, 



S. Peter^s words are as follows (n. Pet ii 82): 

avfjLl3ififjie€P oirro^ (%.$. to the apostates) r6 rr}^ ok 
wapoifAlaq 

xal ?9 XovaofUmf els ^/cvXtcfA^ fiopfiipou. 

The ' true proverb* which he is quoting is from Proveifa nri 
where there is an important difference between the Hebrew 
the LXX. Thus :— 

Hebrew : 

T«p Sy ae^ aba 

Greek: 

"nawep Kva>v Sray iviXSff iirl rip lavToC fytrpv 

Kol fiunjTo^ yhnira$ 

ovTci><; d(f>pav r^ iavrov Kotdif apa^rphpxH 

cttI rrjv kavTov dfiapriop' 

I maintain that the Greek version arose as follows :^1 
scholar knows that in old MSS. a mistake often occura 
a word which the scribe had omitted and then written 
the line, but which has afterwards been read in the wrong 

^ Or KvXiafia. 
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18 a fiK>l." But the Aramaic word which corresponds to VOU 
is Vn*l which in Hebrew sigoifica " to wash/' but in Aramaic 
•' to trust/* " to be confident/* &c. Again, the word correspond- 
ing in Aramaic to dviUTTphfra^ is TTTI from the well-knowB 
n'ot *1Tn ''to return*/' "go round/' &c. I would therefore 
su<;:gest tlie following Aramaic version, which we will first write 
witliout final letters, as it would have been written in aM&: 

This rt'udering would accurately reproduce the thought of the 
llubrt'w; by gi\4ng Ml^lD "the confident-one/' it would draw 

i»ut the thought of S*D3, whilst the word HWI?*!! "his bad- 

nosfs," "his sin/' would explain the thought of IH/IR. Thus;— 

** As the dog which turns on his own vomit 
So the confident- (fool) returns to his sin." 

But now comes a Greek translator who knows perhaps abont 
as much Hebrew as the authors of the Septuagint. 

In the first part of our text he cannot get wrong, so he 
translates 

Kvtav hn^crrpk^as hrX to liiov i^pafiOj 

but in the second clause lie sees "I^TH which he takes for the 
Hebrew TTPI "a swine*'; |*m he knows signifies "to wash/ 
anil the root tyN3 or B^^i signifies "a stench," consequently he 
divides the words thus 

and translates : — 

Kal v^ Xovaa^prj eh tCv\i<rp,6p l3op/36pov, 

1 Since Tenting tlie above my attcn- ^^^ «^««' ' Because it britigt ftoek 

tii.n Imrf \nvu drtiym by my frioud ^^ "o^ *<> i*« meters," dc.,qwt- 

lU'V. (\ Taylor, of S. John's CoUego, to ^ ^bad. Terse 21. 

th«' f«»lIowiiig I'-afisufTo, which coutoins I have also to record my thuiksV) 

ft i»ljiy upon tho wonlrf "Itn. ♦*to re- Mr Taylor for the Teiy ingeniona sag- 

turn," iin.l "l^n, "a swiiio." Midrnsh gcstion that in the words used by our 

c'li Lovit. end of l^crq. 13, \shirc after Lord (Matt, vii 6) there was probaUj 

ccniiuirinj,' Kdom to the swine he says a double phiy, i.**. on •* swine'* (TtTl) 

niOV mrntDK' Ttn not* «-p^ no^l and "tum again" Om), and also on 

')}) n'hv^^t '• '• " ^^^ ^^y " *^ "*"^® ''pcarW (n^7i'TD) and "feet** (bj^). 
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Ix reading the verse contaming this inacription, togeiheiin& 
the three following which contain the intezpretatioD, two £fr 
culties occur. 

1. MenCy which is repeated in the inacriptioii, is boi^ 
but once in the interpretation. 

S. Th€ MedeSj who are mentioned in the interpietatio&i^ 
not appear in the inscripdon. 

I have not been able to find that these points have bea 
handled by any commentator satis&ctorilyy and I have tiiCR 
fore ventured to suggest a method of accounting for and v 
moving the difficulties. 

The passage has long been the subject of ingenious spec 
lation. In the Talmudic treatise Sanhedrin we find (foL S! 
the following discussion. What is the meaning of — ^They w 
not able to read the wTiting (Dan. v. 8) ? 

Rab said, It was written in Qematria t323f7Xlfi *1TN Off 1 
(where ^ = D &c.). 

Samuel said, pTNN ^fiO^S D*mb&-arranging the let 

thus — 

R. Jobanan said, IS^D^i np9 D^M D3N— reading 
word backwards. 

11 Asai said, pD'lIB hr\p NOi «D3~transpo8ing 
Just and second letters of each word. 



TWO EPHESIAN INSCRIPTIONS. 

The inscriptions intended for publication at the en( 
Mr Wood's work on his discoveries at Ephesos having 
found to exceed the available space, a few have been y 
drawn, including two out of a small number which I had 
dertaken to edit in such elementary fashion as beseemed 
whose studies had lain in other fields. These two inscrip 
with the accompanying notes, somewhat altered, are 
transferred to the Journal of Philology, with Mr W 
cheerful consent The seeming presumption of republic 
and annotating No. I after M. Waddington is justified, I 1 
by the possession of Mr Wood's fresh copy, and by the 
conjectures which I have ventured to propose and illusi 
No. II is new and for more than one reason interesting. 

No. I 
On a vouaaoir of the arch adjoining the Stadium. 
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writes avv rw teoc^a; but Mr Wood has the preceding OY: 
line IS supplies iSc'oi. Line 5 : KaTaaTp»fia, usually meaning 
the deck of a ship, must here have the previously unknown 
sense of a pavement, as arpw/ia has in two inscriptions cited 
in Steph. Thes., e.g. (C. /. G. 22G4. 24, Deloe) to <rrp«/ia to! 
i-€(M) Tov ^AwoXKtavo^. ^Ejcocfiffirav is a little doubtful, but 
seems re<iuired by the sense : M. Waddington reads ivoiiicav, 
and Ix^th copies have EFIO : M. Le Bas ailds nothing more, 
Mr WikhI a doubtful Y after 0, and EN (E doubtful) at the 
boginnin«;; of the next line. Line G: M. Lc Bas has Z...A.!, 
Mr Wixxl ZY.I*^EZ (Y and I doubtful): the tiers of seats 
((T€\/8€9) are umloubtedly meant M. Waddington points out 
that the new word Kara/cepKi^ta must be derived from ire/)/w, 
a M«»ok of Si'ats {aniens). It is improbable however that the 
K€pKih€<: at Ephosus were divided from each other transversely 
by walls rather than by the usual passages ; and the wall in- 
tondeil probably closed up the end of the KepxSe^ on the 
rijjht side of the open end of the Stadium. The remains of 
such a wall have apparently been seen by Adler : see note on 
line 9. In XevKw Xii^w (Waddington) M. Le Bas's copy has 
tho fifth letter wanting or obscure, while^ Mr Wood has 
without mark of doubt. AevKoXido^ (formed like Xeviciim\ 
XevKoKivoi; XevKOTrirpa, and XcvKoaxapo^) is used by Proco- 
pius as a substantive, as well as in inscriptions as an adjective, 
and may perha])s be rii^ht hore. The diflForence however be- 
tween n and might easily escajx) notice in an inscription 
so ditllcult of access, as line 18 shews ; and it is safer to adopt 
tho usual form employed in similar inscriptions. A public 
i'jchcdra was usually an open jwrtico provided with seats. 
Line [) : "K/yyov, recorded only by Mr Wood, is accepted by 
M. Waddington in a letter to Mr Wood, and is practically 
certain, f alone being marked as doubtful. ToO epyov avr&v 
must mean tlio ]n>rti(>n i»f restoration or decoration (as just 
described) carried out at their cost, epyov being frequently 
used of arcliiti'ctural works. On the lavish public and private 
expenditure on ])ublic buildings under the Empire, sec Fried- 
liinder SittengescL lionis iii IIG ft*. The language of this in- 
scription seems to imply that the marble seats and wall were 
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of ifiolm^ improves the senise, and fills up an otherwise ra 
short line, while contributing two letters to the next 
which is likewise hardly of full length, and is marked bi 
Le Bas as imperfect at the beginning. If there is no i 
imperfection, inw\ica6tipm<rav would serve. In lines 1 
M. Waddington leaves the gaps untouched, except thai 
supplies ic6crfitp in his letter to Mr Wood. He ends line 

with AZKAHniON and begins line 18 with N . YHI 

(taken as tirvov^ not "Tirvov), M. Le Bas having read AZI* 
TTIQNY • . and . N . YTTNQN. It is surely clear that Ascle 
and Hypnus are mentioned, xal cannot have been the 
intervening word, and there is not room for any prol 
second word ; but * Aa-KKfiwlxp avvficDfiov "Tirvov approxinr 
closely to the traces, and gives a probable sense. Appare 
the Gymnasium already possessed a statue of Asclepius, 
which the donors now associated another of Hypnus. 
attachment of several deities (<n;/EA^a>fu>i, avwaoi) to one ; 
or shrine was not uncommon. For the form of expref 
compare Plutarch Mor. 492 D, oKKa koX vvv 'itoXKa 
avfifia^fjM^ ioTW 'Io\ao9 avr^ [sc. t^ ^HpaxXeZ], An ins< 
tion fix)m the neighbourhood of Pergamum, published in ano 
appendix to E. Curtius s paper (p. 68), recites various hon 
decreed to Attains Philometor, and inter alia^ KoBiep&aa 
airrov Koi Aya\fia..,iv r^ va^ rov Xanfjpo^ ^ Aa/cXriiriov u 
avpvao^ T^ 0€^, arrja'ai Se avrov koI eMpa XP^^^ ^^^ 
iirl oTvXiBo^ yMpfiaplvfi^ irapa rdv rov Aao9 tov 'Smttjpo^ /Sod 
S7rai9 iirapjof ij elKtov iv r^ hri^vearaTw roir^ t^ ay 
K.T.\. At the entrance of the Peribolus of a temple of A 
pius near the Gymnasium of Sicyon there were two cells, 
of which contained a Hypnus ; and the portico of the tei 
had two images, one of Oneirus, and the other of Hypnus, ' 
a second name Epidotes, lulling to sleep a lion (Pans, ii 10 
The inscribed, sculptured, and other stones composing 
arch have been built up promiscuously, and this inscrij 
cannot now be in its original position, though the coni 
shew that it has not been removed many feet. The arch i 
is noticed in several accounts of Ephesus by travellers, and 
figured by Le Brun in 1714? ( Voyage au Levant p. 31). 
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Mineure). The only record of his existence which I have 
been able to discover is a Latin inscription in tlie C, L L (iii 
853, Privilogia Veteranorum X), from which it appears thai 
on Dec. 2, 76, under Vespasian, Oaleo Tettianus Petronianw 
and M. Fulvius Gillo were consuls, i.e. canss. suffecti. M. Wad* 
dington states (ubi sup. 659) that from the death of Vespasian 
till the reform of Alexander Severus the legal minimum in- 
terval of 5 years between the consulate and the proconsulate 
of Asia, having in recent reigns become 8 — 10 years, vas 
never less than 10 years, wid often more than 15, with a 
constant tendency to increase. Vespasian died in 79, Titoa 
in 81 ; so that the proconsuldiip of M. Fulvius Gillo probably 
lies about 87 — 92, under the reign of Domitian, who died in 90. 

In line 7 the title Kaurapeav seems to be best explained 
by the analogy of Tralles. The people of Tralles call them- 
selves merely [6 S9]At[o9] o Kaiaapimv in on inscription which 
M. Waddington {Voy. Arch. No. 600 a) illustrates from a coin 
of Tralles of the early years of Nero, which bears this one 
name; adding that later in the reign, and under Domitian, 
the legend is TpaWiavoov Kaiaapiav, and subsequently TpaKr 
Xiav&v alone; and it is possible that the town of the Mace- 
donian Hyrcani was in like manner one of the many which 
took the name of Csesarea under Augustus (Suet. OcL 60, 
cited by M. Waddington). For the name Macedones Hyrcani 
^ee Tac. Ann, ii 47 (where it is given as a synonym of Mosteni); 
Plin. //. N. V 31 ; and coins in Mionnet iv 60 f,; SuppL vii 
364 : Jerome {Chron. s. a. Tib. 5) uses the form Hyrcania. 

Lines 9f. bring together in a single phrase the varioos 
characteristics of the temple which are usually mentioned lesa 
comprehensively. It was instituted for the worship of the 
emperors {twv Se^Saorai/), by the 'community' (ri scoivov) dt 
Asia, being thus itself koivo^s ti/9 'Ao-ia?; and it was located 
at Ephcsus, one of the few great cities of the community 
which enjoyed this privilege ; others, as apparently the city of 
the Macedones Hyrcani, being merely contributors. Compare 
an inscription at Acmonia (Waddington 755, cited by himself), 
apx^^P^^ 'Acrta9 vaov tov iu 'E^eo*^ koivov tt}^ ^Aala^. On the 
whole subject see Maixjuardt in Becker s Rom, Alt iii 1 138 ff; 
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£; and an important note by M. Waddington on his 
(85. Line 13 : The archons are local magistrates, and the 
missioners' (hn/ieXfirSp) apparently the representatives 
? city sent to Ephesns. Line 16 : The name Jocundus 
I fix»m the same region (ApoUonis), next to a (destroyed) 
anian' name, in a Trallian inscription (C. I. 0. 3450 =3 
620). Lines 17 f.: On the High Priest of Asia, the 
le functionary of the worahip of the Augusti for the 
province, not to be confounded with local High Priests 
same worship or with the Asiarchs, see the careful ex- 
3 in M. Waddington's note on his No. 885. 

F. J. A, HORT, 
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ON GREEK DEPONENT VERBS WITH AOR. in eHN. 

(Read before the Cambridge Philological Society, 21 Oct. 1875.) 

In the few remarks with which I shall trouble you 1 ptir-; 
pose . to confine myself to the Attic dialect before the decays 
of its purity. i 

Greek deponent verbs or verbs of the middle voice wbidh ; 
have an aorist ending in -Orjv may be ranged under three 
classes. 

1. Such as have only this aoiist form^ with deponent or, 
middle — never passive signification^ 

2. Such as have both forms in -adfirfv {-dfjtrjv) and -flqr 
with deponent or middle signification, never passive. 

3. Such as have either both forms -aafirjv {-dfiijv) dep. or 
middle '0r)v passive, or have -Orfv alone passive. 

The 1st class embraces a tolerably large number co 
of the older words of the language e.g. jSoiXofiai, Bu 
o'!ofuUj the poetic word SipKOfuu, and sundry compound 
of which StaXeyofiat, Siavoovfuu (with other compounds of 
found only in the middle such as dirovoovfiat &c. except v^ 
ovfiai which will be discussed when I come to 2nd class), 
fjLovfiat, TTpoOvfjLovfiai, iirifjieXovfJiai, may suffice as examp! 
The list is too long to enumerate and students must learn 
from experience. I think I can with no great difficulty 
that one apparent exception is unreal But first I would 
that 7rpoOvfiriaaa0(u is not to be foisted into Th. IV 9 by 
jecture, nor is KaraSepxOfjpac to be distorted, as a gramnu 
has attempted to do, into a passive meaning in Soph. Tr. 1. 
The exception which I have spoken of is in Plato's Laws II 
654 c Ti Biavorjdiv ehai koKcv. I am persuaded by com ' 
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suspected by Q. Hermamu fUfivrfaKOfiai -fiaafitip and -17^^ 
the former poetic. fUfi^fiai ifiefiy^firfv and ifiiin^tpf : cpeph 
fjju (middle) dpe^dfLrjv and dpkyBriv, voXirevofuu -ewrift^ 
and ^evdrjv : wpovoovfjuii -Tjaafirjp in verse and in Antiphon v iS, 
in other Attic prose-authors -7)^1^ : ^pd^ofuu i<l>paa'afiff» and 
i^paaffffv found in verse but not in Attic prose. I have ie» 
served one word which requires a special noiicey ir€tpvfuu{wiA) 
-aadfirjv and -affrfv. But there is a sense of the active ne?er 
found in the middle, "court, woo, tempt, solicit" In this seiue 
iireipoBriv is passive. Th. YI 54 furnishes us with an instance 
TTCipadet? he a ^ApfioSio^ inrb 'Imrapxov. Some words whidi 
Height appear to beloqg tq this class, belong really to the thinl 
class. 

3. This class from obvious reasons contains the largeflii 
number of verbs. Of deponents I take tcrafuu, 'XP^y^ ^ 
examples, eKmiauiiriv and iKTi}0rfv p. ij(pv<^dfjLTjv and i^riaOfff \ 
About ixP^](T^r)v I shall have something more to say before m, 
pnper comes to an end. Of n^iddle verbs iicofuadfiriv m. Uopia 
07JV p. i/cvK\toa'dfiijv m. iKVKKdiOfiv p. will be enough to mentioi 
To this glass belong iare^apaxrdfirjv "I crowned myself," cotc^ 
pccOrjv p. ''I was crowned"; itcoa-firja'dfiTjv m. iscoaftT^Orpf p. (c 
with his usual accuracy is remarked by Elmsley on Eur. He 
757). To this class I should assign ioKo^vpdfifip and wko^pOti 
p. rather than to the second, mainly influenced by the considerf 
tion that in the one I believe single passage where coXo^pAq 
occurs it takes the dative, while <o\o<f>vpdfjbrjv is followed by tfa 
accusative* Thuc. vi 78 T049 avrqv Kcucok oKo^vpOek I acccHC 
ingly accept the interpretation of Portus ^'ob sua ipsius mal 
dcploratus." ipaa-adfirjv m. ivdaOqv p., used by poets only, ib 
middle is in literal translation "I made myself to dwell**, tli 
passive "I was made to dwelU' eiropevOtiv and i^fi^ffifp^^ 
examples of -Ofjv found uuaccon^panied by the dep. aor. Ti 
latter word is strictly passive though joined with an aocusativ 
Comp. i/cTrerrXfjyfiat and in Latin gravatus, Pegasus terrenu 
equitem gravatus Bellerophontem. 

I said that I should say something about ixp^<^6i)v. ' 
tl^is form I believe only two instances have been found, one 
an Attic author, Dcm. Mid. 519 § 10 ew ap XPV<^^S i-e. fj iaO 
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1 ::./.! !.- i;.:^^':.: I-.- i;.:; ;e t-iit oX the root form A^VAAIX. 
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til.' StM-i.Ty ill a Kirnii.r papt-r commended itself to at Ita^t 
"ii»' ot iiiv aU'litnce.! 
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• '. ,r^.T'_':r:.o o t:r -vorsy — I K'^g panlon, I should say the 
t. . jr\-.. :.•:?: v.:r'v. for I was in a niinoritv there, the voice 
' : •':. .or..;:. J r'll-Iio was acr^inst me, but I was ridit for all 
:":.-.: — vx p 7'^**. i* lio: always vox dei — if rrfKeyptlifw is a 
]' ir:\''..- :. -'. y : rnivd w.>rJ as a-if^pdifia} is, I shall be thankful 
t - kr. w ::? :r..r*:ntvt. ii5 aorisi, its perfect. I have long de- 
t. nr.::.'. ; to write aV-r' r* Troic?, niT* «J Trdo}^, and when I 
was a?k- d iwm'.v v-.ars a^zo mv j^rounds for allowinij such tmesis* 
li.ij'jioui! J a: iho tir.K- to l»e K-cturing on Thucyd. Ill, 1 pointed 
triinnj'Lai.:!y to ^iv xat^xi Troiciv III 13 1. Will any of my 
aTidi<.nce vt-nturo i? write this in one word? I confess oS oi 
fi€T€x^ Opaa€(s. [In preparing this communication, I find 
that Godfrey Sohaefer, a learned, painstaking and judidous 
scholar, has in App. Crit. Vol. I p. 53G, anticipated me m 
quoting the same Thucydidean words against such as write 
<ri;i/€i/7r€7roi'^oTo«'.] Obiter monco, in AeschyL Agam. 255 I 
agree with those who write ciJ vpa^i^ separately. The com- 
pound substantive takes the form tvirpa^la cfr evirpayia, the 
latter deduced from ciVpay^?, from which also springs euTrpwfitu 
\\\o former from errrpaxTo?. I am satisfied myself, and I hope 
that I have satisfied you, that in this part of my investigation 
1 ha\ I' arriwd at right results. 

lu ai»proachii)g the other part — ^that of verbs which form 
1.1 siMiu to form a paralhetic compound with the negative pre- 

li\ d' or (iv 1 speak with some diffidence of success, entire 

.ii.-.r-i.'i. Still I think I shall be ablo to shew that some 
.iii.'maii* s ail' supposed rather than real. I will first however 
1 iki- a |»ai(i<'ii»h* coniiwundcd with the negative prefix, aw/io- 
\..^..i/Mrcis'. N*» trace has been found of a negative verb 
.;i.H.\">»'0''" "1 disa<jroe with," but aro/ioX(>7oi'/x€jo9 besides 
)., m- iln* |».irtici|ih' of the verb — instances I need not quote— 
, 1 1,. iH :.iii\i' al>o of ofio\oyovfjL€vo^ considered as passing iuto 
. ,..nn ,'_.,.i\i*ynifia-ii "thing's admitted, agreed upon, agreeing," 
. .,../, ..\..;.>/i I jwi •• thiii,L:suna«lniittod,disiigrcedupon, disagree- 
«»ii.- .il.ilh»n may suilico, Pint. G org. 49 o A im S/} /ioi 

....,...\..,..i /ni-ov (Inr(»nvt'nii.'nt, inconsistent) 17 0X0709. Prc- 
. I. HI iIm' «Mh' manner Liitin participles having the prefix- 
... ., 1,11. Mh- inraning of the verb having accidentally tU^ 
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immediately preceding, to fiivroi eirapaaafUtfOv^ dvdkmp vfl 
apav dvapdaaarOai 'Keyouai. "For it is more harsh to use 
dvev^aaOai for dvapia-aadcu^ to revoke a curse which one bas 
imprecated." He has just before pointed out the distinction 
between evxQ and dpd. To return to the Second Alcibiades tlie 
word dpevxofJMi the author has twice used 142 G dXKaKoif 
ev^aivTo dv yeieaOai, el ry fit) irapovra rvy^d^^^' okiyov ot 
eTTia^^ovrei iviore iraXivcoBovaiVy dv€V)(pfi€voi utt dv to flrpwrar 
€v^(ovTai. Cf. 148 B, pretty nearly a repetition of the previously 
cited words. Obviously dvevypiuii, is *' I recal a prayer, I unsay 
a prayer which I have uttered," as dvapwfMi is " I unsay a 
curse, I retract it.*' The latter word is quoted by Suidas from 
a philosopher and historian of the age of Alexander, Callisthenes, 
dvapdaOcu dirrl Tov SiaXveiv rffv yevopiinjv dpnv, on which Kuster 
quotes from Com. Nep. Alcib. 6 iidemque qui eum devoverant, 
resecrare (or resacrare) rursus sunt coacti. The Eumolpidae 
and Cer}'ces were compelled to recal the curse they had 
imprecated on Alcibiades, " sacer intestabilis esto." They vere 
compelled resacrare, to recal the word " sacer." So dv€iyp^^ 
" I recal, I unsay my prayer/* So Buttmann in the index of 
his Edition of four Platonic Dialogues, quoting dvariOeaOai **to 
retract an opinion." So Valcken. on Herod, vln 63 and on 
Eur. Hipp. 895, though I hardly agree with him in wishing 
to introduce the word into the text of Euripides, irakuf 
direi/xou is, as Monk says, pretty much the same as dvtiyw* 
This use of the preposition dvd compounded with primitiT'e 
verbs, like the Latin re-, recludo, refigo, retego, retexo, &c.i8 
found in dvaKaXvina), dpaTTTvaao), and other words fewer no 
doubt than those in Latin having the prefix re-. I will mention 
one which perhaps is usually explained, as it is in L. and S» 
di/a^€vyiwfii, fully dva^evyvvfjLi arparov, "I harness again. 
I prefer " I unyoke, I disjoin, unjoin, from the camp to which 
the army was yoked, joined," because of dva^vyo^Pi a worf 
preserved by J. Poll, (x 26) irapd Be toi<: ^o/xcoSot? to aV 
Jt/yftkrat ravrop r^ dvol^at arjfmLPei, "to pull back the fiVywtfpoF, 
the bar, or bolt, which fastened the door," precisely as the Latin 
" reseraro." I come back to dpfiSop^ai. The Grammarian who 
has preserved the fragment of Hermippus, PhrjTiichus Anecd. 
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from llio no{r:itivc prefix ami the simple verb, ami probably 
si-lii»lars in ^^-lUTal, if not all scholars, liave adoptetl this view. 
1 confess 1 am i»rcsinnptuous cnongh not to accept it. If wc 
i^i'l at uTt^oto ini.iiL'iliati.'ly from aTi^o^, as uuih.»ubteJly we do, 
im simple Tifioto having existence, why not tlvofioiota irame- 
iliattly fr«ua iivi^oio^'i The MSS. of Eurip. Electr. 2,7\\j give us 
Hyvevfi t\'wi/ TC Oilov, r; cr' ara^iwp \ taking this not as a com- 
bination of tlie m-'^'ative suftix and the primitive a^irlv, but 
priuhu'i'd at onee from avd^io^, I see no reason for the sub- 
stitution of «7rafic?r, tliongh universally, I believe, admitted. 
Jlip|>oer. in his treatise rrepi aepo^ <. t. X, p. 2i»4 ed. Foe^iu.^ 
tills us tliat the Scythians from their habits are ciVouyo€*&V- 
Tujoi (ii'0p(OTr(Dt*t and that tliey lose all sexual desire, icai 
fii}^ip irapaKLVCiv irpinr^pov »; dvavSptoOrjvat, eviratos esse, to 
In; iinasoulated, to become impotent, forming the word I main- 
tain iiumediately from livavBpo^. Suidas has preserved a 
fraLTiuent fri^m an unknown writer, who not improbably is 
sivaking uf Onhiis pro patria non timidus mori. The poetic 
TTivapil (TToXfj pi*r1iaps gives indication that he belonged to 
thr au'>* «»f citrrior Graecitas: o Se aBrjXwa'a^ iavrov (making 
liimsilt' nCi}\o^y «lisL,niising himseli') Ttvapa aroky Koi \a^i» 

ririally I rracli the verb dvalvofiai, with reluctance to 
iiuMlillr with it. A fresh difficulty is here intnxhiced, that 
tin roarr no traces of a primitive aivofiaif nor, if there wer?, 
(liMS the meaning of the word admit of its being compoiiiMicJ 
of the ])n'position dvd, "to recal, revoke, retract a saying, to 
unsay what orie lias said." Buttmann's idea (Lexil. 2 § W) 
tliat it is simply the negative prefix placed before the verU 
< ii'liui^ -aivayy-aivofiai (ep. KepS-aivco, 6a<f>p'aivofiai), and thcre- 
f«»n' tliat dvau'co (a snpposrd active) is "I nay a thing, I say no, 
1 driiy." wlniico uraii'OfjLaL will have the same meaning vi A 
n IcniKH- to something of my own, i.e. "I refuse,** is higlilj 
iii'^^rninns, ])ut dois not force on one the conviction of itsabso- 
int.- truth. 1 have (h»nc nothinLC to aid the investigation of 
the wtu.l. hut I should have held myself guilty of reticentia, if 
in a pajx r .»!' this kind 1 had supprest the mention of it. 

R. SHILLETO. 
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I'lirino*. fir;«l oii{«.»ying the juvenile relish with which theyappre- 
ti.i^ .1 ill iiniMni with myself the exquisite irony of that richly 
li'.:iii»r 'U- aii'l puclically beautiful comedy. 

\Vi;i. n .Shiikio entore»l Trinity as a freshman in lS2vS, I also 
rctiiriic 1 1-.' r^-ilenoe as a Chu?sical Lecturer of my College. He 
1'. «\i!riO \i\\' private pupil, and remained so till I left Cambridge 
in M:iy l^Si*. ij take a Mastership at Harrow. Although his 
t :::::;•. litly .^^-oird tomporameut stoo^.l in the way of his being 

• ['.lite a.- harJ a reader as I could have wished, yet a man of his 
;il.il:ty an 1 classical ta>te could not fail to make great and rapid 
i:upr 'V. inciit liiirinij his undergraduate life. But i^iavingbeen 

• !.■• '.»f iLo » xriiniiKTs in the Classical Tripos of 1SS2) I can say j 
uiih :u-.-'ir:.ui.v t!.a: the hardest readinix would not have availed 
;.. p'.;i:r liini at that lime above the Senior Classic of the year, 
Mr E'huv.i. 1 Law Lushington. wliose papers in every subject 
Were mi.«ru tini>hod and faultless than anv which have cumc 
uii'itT my ui'St.rvati«»n during a long life of teaching and ex- 
ainiiiiii.:. Aiul it must In? recoalcd, to the enhancement of 
.>liilkto'.s position as Second Classic, that among other names 
in the Fiist C!a>s are those of Dr Thompson, Master of Trinityi 
\\\\\ lato Cu\ik Professor, Dr Dobson, formerly principal of 
( ii- luiilia:a C!Ioi:'% and that eminent divine the late Dean 
a::, rl. 

JIiviMg M:in*i<.d s.v.n after his first degree, ilr Shilleto 
ilioi\by siirrLi.dcrod the lair prospect of becoming a Fellow 
it* his Cuikiro. Dut he continued to reside in Cambridge, 
takin:: private pupils, and in this useful sphere of education he 
l.il»onr« d nearly f-.-rty years, holding an exceptionally high rank 
i!i ill." liipartiiicnt c'f classical private tuition. And this voil 
v.as in triiili tlio *c«'S cruenta' on which he continually sliaip* i 
tii'.d ti.o *ar«kiit arrows* of his classical genius. He had not \ 
oi:ly to rend witli his pupils — young men for the most part I 
>\rll-]n< ]»:\rud. \\SAk\ and presaing forwanl — but also to rtad 
f'»r i!h in ; he ha'l nnt onlv to look over and correct the com- 
p.'-^it:.i:.s «r pupils fro>h from the practice of Eton, Harrov, 
S'.rrwsbury and i»thor iniini'ut schi>ols, but to compose modeU 
t.-r tiiuir iiuitati«»n. TI.ms it was that from a crotKl scholar he 

• 'line to bt.' prufouii 1. fa«.ilo, all-accomplished in Greek and 



' Zl.-. ^ .i-ii-Uki:'? • "V .:li 'Z" "'tct'^ .1 u:o Greek language 
...... .. 1 .♦ .:-^ *.ii£-il:.r-: is t:- whether certain 

.... :i^ j^: :>-r:_':' r.a r-.r-. l-.-giTiniice. he voulJ at 

:.--.- T z . r-^Tir..-: '.-.- .in«i ^.-r'-jiiilv, and with some 

. : ..:".. r.' T: :•. y ::«i--. : r :ji5t.in«:e L;.* aoiuaintance 

:..:::- • .l.' .t v ;. : i: ao.- -u.-.-? irrTecte-l a misquota- 

. ■ :r :.. •" ■": : ".:•.! .-rr- r t-is inlj iz. a single particle. 

; - V . i ■ rL7- r'.-.z-'- vl? m -.^ilTi.n :i Demosthenes' 

7. «: - •:: . T::^ ^ z-.-v in the foiinh edition, 

. .. ...:.. .; Ill : ■ rr-.'': i.i m.i*::- in each successive 

• ^- •:. " ' - ..: : y^--" i "v-.rk x? anj of its kind that 
:.: : ..: i.: ' ^^i.ijr. E :: '..U lat-ist and most iifl- 

• V •{. - ... ..> L.-'r-rZ ;:;ir::.:llT •:•. n-.y-irteti This is ; 
7' : •■ :. . - •:' -v. •:: -". : l^r bvok apftoarcd in j 
■ : . . •'• 1 - "i . : '.. • 'x L- ii. tLe pressw Of j 

•« .• .. .' ■?-."::■.■-■■ -:aj :L:i: :: i? a monument j 
i .■ ; - : :.-. •; .:. : :. ':■ n >s. on : rf his aoquaintaDce ' 
;' V ::.-■ — ■- : I..-' • :■• z-. i.? "xell as with the hn- 
. ■ -•...-: :^ :.- •. 1 :a! i.:*L:r iz particular. It is 
■ .' ■• : • ' !!.- '^ ...! • Ii.i i L.: !■.: "5': re to prepare more 
: •;■.■. -• V . 1 " :: •".. . '. lini? •.: a lar^-o iamilvIoJ 

- * 

..- -■ - - -',; :' -.r. -!..r k::: : v.-Li'.!i was more 
- . '■-■.—'■.' : '-:■.■-■.'. v::r::z. lie began to 

• - ; .. • -:■.■■■>>:•: -'.;y:.^r a Lis B.A.iejrco, 

:'•"./-::'.-■? -i- n. F:r moro than 

; _ - ■ •.*... ^ _'..>: ^'..-.-ii;;! ILnours, anJ in 
. • "^ >• '.'.-- :.. :. v.-;-'.. m: excoptl-ju had rc-ad 
:: '..'.'. .:' \- r.-..;:!-:: i a p-:-?:::'!! in respect of 
. i: . ..- '.'!.- I: :■■'.:'.:.< :.:.[ Mr llviith have sue- 
:..:■• - : M .-'..:::;:: ;il II-.-iKiurs. And it- 
.. .- *'.. • .. '.'. : - ■. : v : • -i Us l-.-ir.^ a most loanied.he 
> • ;. •• \:.' : -•::._• :• :.- r. aiivl brviijit to his vrork 
.'.. '. ■' ! ". :.•:■:.•> -".'I'j-.'cr, wLicli was quite i^tch- 
li ■:.'.: ...M- m:..'-.- illu-trations, and had a most 
".'..:.;■ I ;./ r i : r- :.• ■> t-- pas^ai^ir-s that bore on the 
I'l I.' ■ ■ ■ .". <';.•• Ml" !.:- oiiiinLiit pupiU remarked that 

Ji.'i.t! Mj m, .;■ •., i. i i .-..:a'ti:i:«. > a •liiiiculiv in liudiiiij tho 
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'olume that ho wanted, he had never any diflficulty in finding 
he particular passage in it that he wanted.* Mr Shillcto's 
kill in the use of Latin and Greek is shewn in the composition 
rhich he wrote for the use of his pupils (much of which has got 
iito common circulation in Cambridge and elsewhere), and is 
hewn also in the Epigrams and other verses with which he 
enerally celebrated any uncommon occurrence in the Uni- 
eisity or Town of Cambridge. Some of these fugitive pieces 
re marvels of wit and models of expression, and might have 
een produced by Aristophanes or Martial, had they been living 
hservers of the occurrences. There is in them a playful sportive 
amour, but no trace of malice, and their object was attained 
rhen they created a laugh in the reader. Of Mr Shilleto's 
indly and social disposition it is unnecessary to speak here, for 
t was patent to all who knew him, and the number of such 
iiust be large, for during a period of more than thirty years he 
^as one of the most prominent resident members of the Uni- 
versity." 

Mr Shilleto's power and felicity as a writer of Greek and 
Latin Verse were, as Mr Gunson testifies, well known ; and in 
unitatiDg the comic styles of Aristophanes and Plautus ho 
^as, I think, unequalled by any other scholar. In humorous 
English versification he was also very felicitous. Many ori- 
{uud specimens of his skill as a composer in each language 
^ in my own possession and in the hands of his various 
fends and former pupils. Most of these relate to events of 
J^ore or less note in Cambridge or in public life, and as they 
^ necessarily to some extent personal, though, for the most 
m good-humoured and inoffensive, they are hardly suitable 
^citation in these pages. I would rather refer to the trans^ 
Utions from his hand with which it was my privilege and plea- 
rore to enrich the pages of Sabrinae Corolla, and to those which 
b contributed to the Arundines Cami. No sound and elegant 
ciolar can read these masterpieces without recognizing the 
:anslator*s genial humour and fine taste, as well as his accu- 
tte learning. 
The last communication in writing I had from my dear old 
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friend, not many weeks before his death, contained three GieA 
lines acknowled^ng some grapes sent to him from my ganlen. 
They were written in his usual hand, clear and fine, though 
somewhat tremulous from long iUness : 

viKay ivaai toU KpiToS^ Xiym <r Zri 
Sura-tD ^ik^ SiSti^tca^ iKixe fiorpvwv, 
w ff>tTviroifi,^p a-ov tccXeuovTO^ Speirei. 

So strong even at that trying time was his spirit of classical 
playfulness. 

B. H. KENNEDY. 
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This word is very constantly used as an agricultural term ; 

grandia holera, ffrandes fetus, ^randia farra, frumefita, hordea, 

ftcL, and other similar combinations, are often found in all 

periods of Latin, as a reference to the lexicons will easily prove. 

Vegrandis also (treated fully by Bibbeck in his Laieinische 

Partikeln) was to all appearance used mainly of crops and 

plaiits; ** vegrandia farra coloni Quae male creverunt, vescaque 

parva vocant" {Ovid, Easti, 3. 445), and so the derivative 

grandire ("uti tu fmges firumenta vineta virgultaque bene 

grandire beneque evenire sinas," says an old form of prayer 

quoted by Cato, R.R 141, 2; in a transitive sense, Varro, ap. 

Non. 115, 1, Facuvius, 142). Grandescere has much the same 

meaning and usage as grandire, 

Grandia is also used generally in the sense of grown: grandU 
futer, aetas, grande aevum, grandis natu, grandaevus, and so in 
the sense of fine, strong, large, and especially of style in 
literature, sweUing, magnificent, either in a complimentary or 
in an ironical connexion. 

With what known base may this word be most easily con* 
nected ? Bopp {Olossariv/m Comparativum), in suggesting that 
it is akin to the root Xrom, to go, the derivative of which 
atikrdnta has apparently the sense of advanced, grown {ati^ 
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is a won! constantly used of crops and fields, and in such 
uiH[urstionable prose (as e.g. Cato, RR. C, 61), that it is diffi- 
cult t(> a^'reo with Cicero (dc Oratorc 3, § 155) when he speal^s 
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krdntam vaj/as » grandia aetas) bhews a better appredation of 
the word than Vani^vk, who, in his Etymolo^cal Dictionuy 
of Latin, places grandis under the root graih {to make into 
a ball) and connects it with grossus. And Bopp seems al» 
perfectly right in referring gradus to the same base as graniii 
For the Romans had evidently some sense of a connexion b^ 
twoon grandis and gradus: Plautus Aulularia, 1. 1. 10, "testn- 
diueum istum tibi ego grandibo gradum;" Cure. 118 "gran- 
diorem gradum face ad me;** Epid. 1. 1. 11, "gradibus gru- 
dibus;** True. 2. 2. 31, "grand! gradu;" vegrandis graduik 
quoted from Plautus by Fcstus (p. 372), and Pacavius 37 bi 
jrraegraiidi gradu. So also Lucretius 2. 1122 — 3, "Nam qnie- 
cumt]ue vides hilari grandescere adauctu, Paulatimque graht 
aetatis scandere adultac." 

Whether grandis should be referred to the base kra-m or not, 
I would suggest that its original meaning is that of advancei, j 
and that it is closely connected with gradus, Grandis aria 
would therefore mean ver}* much the same as aetas pragnm, 
or provecta. In its form grandis may be called a gemndire 
in the third declension {compsLrc gla-nd-eSffrthnd-es). 

In his Kritische Nachtriige, p. 2-tl, 2, Corssen, I think 
rightly, connects in-gru-o, con-gru-o with gradus. If the con- 
nexion above contended for between gra-ndis and gra-dvsi^ 
iii.'ido out, ingruo and cougruo will come into relation vitb 
grandis, " lii.s vitibus ingruit umbra," says Vergil of tie 
puwth of vinos (G. 2. 410). It may also be a question whether 
gra-men should not be connected with the words which we 
have been considering, and translated literally " a thing grown," 
r.'ithor than placed in the company of the Greek 7pa- to^ 
(Skt. gras' or gri-, Ijiit. vor-are) with Curtius, Grund:^^ 
No. (li'J. 
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of the rustic phrase laetae eegetea as a metaphorical expression. 
WLen Vergil speaks of laetae segetes, laetus agei\ he is only 
reprodacing the common language of husbandmen. This fact 
m; I think, overlooked by Corssen, who connects the word with 
tie Skt priyas (dear, beloved), and with the Latin proper 
wne Haetorius. The meaning of laetus rather seems to be 
ikndant, exuberant^ and so joyful. In form the word looks 
Kke a passive participle ; and I should be disposed to connect 
kwith the base hi, to loosen, let go {laetus thus = lav-i'tvs). In 
tikis way laetus may be akin to liber ( = h-i-her) and Ivrhet It 
imot impossible that from the base lu, to hose, the substantive 
hgitM {^ lu-^-sus) and its derivatives were also formed. Like 
iudtf, the word luxuries was eminently an agricultural word 
((Sc. La" Qemmare vites, luxuriem esse in herbis, laetas segetes 
etiam rustici dicunt ;" de Oratore 2, § 96, " ut in herbis rustici 
ideat dicere, in summa ubertate inest luxuries quaedam, quae 
itilo depascenda est ;" comp. Vergil's " luxuriem segetum tenera 
depascit in herba," G. 1. 112), and it is curious that Cato (Orat. 
fagm. 5. 1, Jordan) should couple laetus BXid luxuria together, 
ODe as the excess of the other ; ** laetitia haec ne nimis luxuriose 
eveniat." 



Aura 

teems to have two distinct meanings; that of air, and that 
tf Ught or heai, the first of which would seem to connect the 
toid with the base vd to blow. But the meaning of heat or 
M^ (Varro, Sat Menipp. Eumenides, fr. 5, Oehler, ''solis 
olidior visa est aura:** Verg. Aen. 6, 204, *'aura auri refulsit;'* 
perhaps Horace, Od. 1. 5. 12, ''nescius aurae fallacis; miseri 
loibus intemptata nites") suggests that there was a second 
wm connected with the base ush {^urere, lucere), and thus 
fith aunim, Aurora, and their cognates. 
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REMARKS ON SOME PASSAGES IN YARROW 1 

RUSTICA. 

The following observations are not based on any stady of 
MSS. of Varro's Res RusticOf or indeed on any long and ser 
consideration of the state of the text, but simply on a reai 
of the work as edited by Schneider, with the assistanc 
Keil's short " Observations " on Varro and Cato. They clain 
value, therefore, beyond that of marginal notes, which 
perhaps serve to call attention to some of* the obvious del 
in Schneider's text, which (I may add) appears to need revi 
in many passages besides those emended by Keil or notice 
this short paper. 

1. 2. 9. " Nam Stolonis ilia lex " (Schneider). For S 
nis should perhaps be read StoUnUs est (Stolonisgt). 

1. 2. 10. « Alteram coUegam tuum. viginti vir qui f 
(Schneider). The best MS. as reported by Politian ( 
rightly " viffirUi virum qui fuit;" compare Cato, Orat 4 
(Jordan), " trium virwm si sim," 

^'Huiusce, inquam, pomaria summa sacra via ubi p 
veneunt contra auream imaginem" (Schneider). Keil 
rightly restored from the best MS. contra aurum imagi 
contra auream imaginem; " venire contra aunim" being a pi 
used of things that sell "for th^ir weight in gold." 
would read the whole passage thus: ''Huiusce, inquam, p 
rium summae sacral viae, ubi poma veneunt contra an 
imago;" "his orchard is a copy of the head of the Via S 
where apples are sold for their weight in gold." The san 
nearly the same sense may, however, be elicited from the ^ 
with less alteration of the text. The editio princeps, acco 
to Schneider, had pomarii for pomaria, and with this the 
tence will run thus without any further change : 

"Huiusce, inquam, pomarii summa sacra via (abk 
ubi poma veneunt contra aurum, imago." "You may 
notion of his orchard on the head of the Via Sacra, ' 
apples are sold," &c. 
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1. 2. 12. " Agricultara quam summam habeat utilitatomne, 
an voluptatem^ an utnimque ? ** (Schneider). 5tim mam should 
be commaed off and taken as a substantive? '^quam summam 
kiheat, atilitatemne an Yoluptatem an utnimque T " What is the 
^ of agriculture^ profit or pleasure or both ? '' 

1. 4. 2. " Nemo enim non eadem utilitat^ non formosius 
i|Qod est emere mavult pluris, quam si est fructuosus turpis " 
(Bdiiieider). The masculines /ri/c^ia9(i« and turpi^hBxe nothing 
to agree with, and I should therefore propose to read ** quam si, 
tld fructuositis, turpe est:'* "than if though more profitable 
it is ugly." The reading before Victorius "quam si est /roc- 
^'{tf turpe" gave much the same sense. Ryck conj. fruc- 
tmu8 turpius. 

1. 13. 7. Yarro is speaking of the ruinous size of private 
villas, "pessimo publico aedificata&" Schneider gives the 
fcUowiog version of his words. 

"Ac cum Metelli ac LucuUi villis pessimo publico aedifi- 
citia certant. Quo hi laborant ut spectent sua aestiva triclinaria 
^ frigus orieutis, hibema ad solem occidentem, potius quam, 
at antiqui, in quam partem cella vinaria aut olearia fenestiiis 
lukberet, cum fructus in ea vinarius quaerat ad dolia aera 
frigidiorem ita olearia calidiorem." Keil reads qui for quo hi: 
Init po (the best MS. has quod) might stand as an interrogative : 
*To what purpose do these men toil?" Then the latter part 
^ the sentence, as Schneider gives it, is hardly translateable. 
I would propose for want of a better the following emendation : 
'Cam fructus quaerat tU ad vinaria dolia aera frigidiorem, ita 
ft' olearia calidiorem." 

1. 24. 3. '* Quod Cato ait circum fundum ulmos et populos 
•••seri oportere^ sed hoc neque," &c. Either oportet should be 
f inaerted after oportere, or sed omitted. 

1. 27. 3. " Aestate fieri messes oportere." Either opoHere 
«liould be omitted, with Ursinus, or Varro is making a quota- 
tion from some lost author, which seems not unlikely, as opor- 
tere recurs two lines below. 

1. 40. 1. " Et si aqua quae influit in agrum inferro solot." 
(Schneider.) Perhaps Varro wrote "et si qua acjua. . .inforro solet." 
1. 59. 1. " De pomis " should be printed as a lemma. 
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2. 1. I'J. "Diciintur agri cliorJi qui — remanseruLt in 
volvis intiiuis. Vucant yppiov a quo chordi appellantur." Be- 
twtrii intlmis ami vocant Kcil woulil insert " Nam Graeci cutem 
in qua inolusi liaoront in volvis intiniis viKant )(optov.'' There 
sci'nis no nooil to .sup}v\se so largo a lacuna, but it is possible 
that atUT intimis the wonls in lis (or in his) fell out. Ifso 1 
the sentence wnuhl run: "in volvis intimis. In iis (orinfcw} ' 
viH\int xop'iov^* &Q. 

2. 1. 2.1 "Ne frigus caedat." Laeilat should be read 
with Ursinus, / having been probably confused with t and then 
ai^ain wlih c. 

2. 2. s. " Subicerc opiirtet virgnlta alia, quo moUius re- 
qniesoant." Either a comma shouKl be put after virgxdia— 
vli'ffuWt, (f/i'if, or alia should be altered into alta, 

2. +. 17. " Si minus pariat, fructuariam idoneam non 
is.^e." Here an indication of a quotation seems to have fallen 

out. 

2. 4. 22. ** De numero " should perhaps bo printed as a 

lemma. 

2. 10. 1. " Et utroque honim." The oldest MS. has utrique 

ri'rhtly. 

2. IK 1^»- The oldest MS. gives "si alter videm fiter aeirer 
est." Sflnit'ider reails "si alter itvlcsinenter aeger est." Would 
lint the corrupt words of the MS. be better represented by "si 
alter nter ut intenhnnjit aeger est*'? 

± 10. 4. "In emtionibus dominum legitimum sex fere 
res i>eriieiunt — unt — aut — tumve cum in bonis sectioneve cuius 
suh n»n»iia emit." Tumre (or tumne as some MSS. give it) is 
ni:u)ifestlv ^^rong: and I should projjose for it sextutn (tumvi) 
whirli if written as indicated might easily have been corrupted 
\nU)tfinin\ 

S 2. *^' "^*^''' "'*'^ haec, inquit, villa quam aedificarunt 
. iirrs nostri, frugalior ae melior est cpiam tua ilia perpolita 
• Pritino. Xuncubi hie vidcs citrum aut auruni/' &e. A note 
^r Itern^Jition should bf ]»Ia(vd after rfefitino. 

a 9 10. " Ridiiiuis annis omnibus et banc cxspectabis 

' ncque hoc aceidit his nioribus nisi raro ut decipiaris" 

^^^^ I would propase to read ait and for aceidit accidet. 
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"Beliquisannis omnibus, ait^ haoc exspectabis sammam, neque 
Ikk accidie his moribus nisi raro ut decipiaris." 

3. 4 1. " Ut aiunt post principia in castria" '^ Ut aiunt 
ne(utris,post principia** I 

3. 5. 14. " Circum falere et navalia sunt excavata anatum 
iUmla." Dii for et the MS. of Ursinus ; ut should it seems be 
read for et; *' like dockyards." 

3. 13. 1. For " oc bucinam inflatam " read "at {=^ad) bu- 
einam inflatam.'' 

3. 16. 22. The oldest MS. gives " Inopiam esse habuisse 
dicitLB ait cum sint apes," &c. Esse has been emended into 
woe: but thepassage is not yet healed. It is possible that a 
<potation has been omitted and that the passage is really a 
IiVtfna. " Inopiam escae — habuisse dicit Is ait, cum sint/' &c. 

3. 17. % " Alterum (piscinarum genus) et [non] sine fi-uctu." 
The insertion of non is not necessary if the letters be attended 
to. "Alterum et sine fructu" seems to be merely a corruption 
fcr" alterum nee sine fructu." 



CICERO PRO MURENA, § 42. 

^Qaid tua sors? Tristis, atrox; quaestio peculatus, ex 
*Itora parte lacrimarum et squaloris, ex altera parte catenarum 
•^ae indicum." For catenarum, which has not yet been 
^Blended, I would propose calendariorum, account-books; the 
toid does not appear to be used elsewhere by Cicero, but there 
^ not seem any reason why he should not have used it. 



VERGIL AEN. 9. 731. 

"Continue nova lux oculis effulsit, et arma 
horrendum sonuere; tremunt in vertice cristac 
sanguineae, clipeoque micantia fulmina mittit." 

So Ribbeck: but P and R read "mittunt" for "mittit," and 
« variant *' nutant " is found in some inferior copies. '' Mittuut " 
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is nonsense; ''mittit fulmina** should mean that Tumoa 
hurls thunderbolts from his shield. Is it possible that what 
Vergil wrote was '' clipeoqae micantia fulmina nictant^i Com 
pare Lucretius, 6. 182, " nictantia fulgura fiammae." The run 
of the whole clause seems to require that fulmina should he 
taken as the nominative case, and the variations of the MSS. 
seem to point to some corruption in the verb. Fulniina mighty 
I suppose, possibly stand for the fire or light of the thunderbolt, 
though /u/f^e/ra would be far more usual. 

H. NETTLESHIP. 



NOTE ON CIC. ORAT. c 4« § 160. 
{JoHrmil </ Phildo^y vi 25^—256). 

Mk Sandys points out that the erroneous interpretation of 
dans litteras dates from Yictorius. EL L. Schneider ausfukr- 
liche Grammaiik der lat. Sprache BerL 1819 I 39-40 has taken 

the words correctly : 

**Nutic autf'm duatf d. h. nach Emesti v nnd 0. Wegen des y kaxm idn 
Zwfifi.'l Ktatttiiuleu; ubcr ^, d. h. /)A, dnrf wohl nicht aBgenoanneB wcrden, ill 
die Luteiuer liicf lir keiu besondcrs Zeiohciv haUeO) and wenn man aofth aimdi- 
tuou wollte, da8s Cicero ph dem gauz gleich seize, dann das rk im Nanua 
ryrrhun ebon so wolil als das ph im Namen Phrygeg Beriickaiditigang Terdiat 
hiitto. Fcrucr ^Urde Cicero, wenu cr Lier niclit bloss Yom y, sondem aneh fOQ^ 
ph ppriicbe, iin FolKOiideu uach Erwahiuing dei Foimen Fhry^mxsindFhryfih^ 
uiclit OrutTam litteram adhiberet souderu yielmelir Graecas litt<ras adkii^^ 
grsitzt liubcn. 'Wcit eiufacbor ist es dalier aiizimehmen, dass in den W(x\^ 
jiunc (uttnn duas das y uud 2 gemeint sind, mit bloes beilanfiger £rwihati|i. 
(Us lezt4>rcn. Also miissto mau jeue Stelle so fassen: *das erhellt ut d^ 
tilti-n Exemplarcn des P^uuius. Denn damals branchte mtm jenen gnBcbkthm 
BucbHtnbt'ii y uuch uicbt, der jetzt nebsi dcm z Eingang gefonden hat."* Gt 
ibid. 370. 

J. £. B. U. 



ON GREEK LEXICOGRAPHY. III. 



Since the last article was in type, Teubner has published the 
completion of Dindorf's lexicon to Aeschylus. See review of 
pt 1 by Ludw. Schmidt in Zeitschr. f. Gymn. 1873 893—909. 
£. Eberhard die Sprache der ersten homerischen Hymnen« 
▼etgiichen mit derjenigen der Ilias u. Od. (Husum i 1873, II 
1W4, 4to.) is reviewed by Thiele in the same Zeitschrift 1876 
^7-465. C. Jacoby has published a tract ub. die Sprache 
des Dionysius v. Halicamassus in der rom. Archaologie. Aarau 
1874 4to. La Rocbe is publishing in the Zeitschr. t oesterr. 
Qymn. a series of papers on Greek accidence, not less exhaustive 
tban Neue's well-known book on Latin accidence. 

I return to the extracts from my collections. 

fl^9W^i7/Aip-o9 Sokr. h. e. V 19 § 9. 

'I^paadi HippoL philos. Vil 26 p. 240. 

ifipmra^ II Ktes. in Phot. bibl. 72 p. 49 a 7 Bekker. 

ifttBo^vi^ Dionys. Areop. diuin. nom. 2 1. 

ifOfuu Eur. I A. 28 ovk ayafiai tout dvSpit^ dpurrew^. 

ofovoKTm on Lua somn. 4 see Cobet in Mnemosyne 1874 428. 

ifimv a tomb C. L m 1134. 1149. 1154. 

iltkapx^f; (?) a kind of ape C. I. n. 6131. 

djan»faia Thdt. haer. I 17. HippoL philos. p. 317. Greg. Naz. 

Or. 25 § 16. 41 § 9. 
ayxiCTpov met. Aster, in Combefis auctar. nou. p. 56 1^9 irapa- 

ayKvXotcairito loann. Aegae. in rev. arch^ol. 1873 xxvi 403. 
iy\aoil>efyri^ Sibyll. XI = XIII 65. 
dy6iParos inflexible Sokr. VI 15 § 9. 
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ayf>afifiaTO^ II DL. Ill 17 ^<^v ^n;. 

aypifivi<: Sibyll. VII 79. 

dypoiKiicc^ cone. Chalced. can. 17. 

ajxiOvpiv^ Eust II. XVIII 107 (Poppo). 

ajxiOvpo^ C. I. 6280 A a met Euagr. pr. § 2. 

(ty^ivoia as a title Eus. h. e. IX 1 § 5 r^ trp ayj^. 

djxivois c. inf. C. I. 6222 ypa^xu. 

dyxtripfUDv Niket. Choniat. urbs capta 16 p. 842 Boon. 

dyxi<l>vTo^ Nonn. XII 279. 

dyXOvu>^ Nonn. XXI 31. 

dycjviarrf^ Suid. dytoviSv. SeSiW, 

dywvo0&ria C. I. Ill 1106 38. -^«9 ib. L 36. 

aTToStStf/u lib Eus. ecL proph. in 39 p. 143 16. 

diroucito 6*9 (read Sovpiov^ in L. and S.) schoL Ap. Rh. iv 1750. 

Schafer ind. Greg. Cor. 961 a. 
dirouci^fo II Paus. II 30 § 8. Luc. n p. 33. anth. PaL xi 442 6 

(where u. 1. iv-), 
diroieadiardm Eus. h. e. X 5 § 15. 
diroKoXifo not in bad sense Philostr. p. 598. 
d7roKap€LSoK€<D los. b. I. Ill 7 § 26. Fritzschionim opusa 1 150. 
aTTOKeipa) I in mourning scbol. Eur. Or. 966. 
d7roKTjpv<Taa} to disinherit Ael. u. h. II 12. to excommunicate 

Eus. h. c. VII 29 § 1. 
dTTOKXdo} Phit. polit. 267* e coni. Madv. adu. I 384. 
diroKkeioi rfjv OdXaaaav rivi or T179 0, rivd Hemst. on. Luc. iud. 

uoc. 9. 
diroKvaioi) Eus. h. c. Vlli 4 § 4 f . 
diroKOTTrj Eus. m. P. 2 § 3. 
d7roKov<f>i^Q} schol. Ap. Rh. I 1131. 
diroKpivm IV Xon. anab. II 1 § 15 rjptiTfiaep €t rjSrj diroiKiip^^ 



elev. 



diroKporo^ Plut. Eumcn. 16. 

dTTOKTeiva) 3 Eur. Or. 1027. Ath. 449^ Ach. Tat. I p. 27. 

diroXavafia Eur. ep. 4 35 (Dind. poet. seen.). 

dirdkelTTw aor. diriXeiy^a in Pythag. aur. carm. 70. C U 2 los. 

c. Ap. I 8 o5to9 o ')(p6vo^ aTroXeiirei rpio^CKltDV oXiyov hiv. 

id. ant. IX 11 § 2 ovSe /xia^ npeTf}^: direXeiTrero, 
dTroXeXvfiepdx; Eus. h. e. X 5 § 8 freely, unreservedly. 
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aToXiye^pito scbol. Eur. Or. 303 — 4. 

ieiroXiOooo schol. Ap. Rh. IV 1515. schol. Eur. Or. 1520. Strabo 

251. 
ietroXKufit Cobet n. 1. 780 on the confusion of diroKKvaBai^ diro- 

XiaOai, diroXeia'ffaL Eur. Hek. 164 airoiKAaaT tiXeaar, 
iirokoyiofjuu in Plat. rep. 607^ diroXeXoylaOto is now read from 
mss. ib. 490* Madvig adu. i 424 reads direTioycadficOa for 

orrroKoyrjaOfLeOa. 
iwoKown^ schol. Aristoph. uesp. 118. 
diroXwr49 n the breaking up of a congregation Clem. Bom. 

martyr. 7. 
ttiroXvro? schol. Eur. Or. 1527 rivk^ Si ek to fuopb^ ari^ovat teal 

TO aXKo dtr. -©9 ib. 86 €& t^ ttoo'i.^ rekela <m'^iiri, to hi efij? 

flvoXuT<»9. 
woXiJ© Eus. h. e. X 5 § 7 diroXeXvfjLivrj i^ovaia. 
ivofuuT(ra> II med. Themistokl. ep. II 13. 
^ofunifMvevfAa DH. ars rhet. 9 § 12. Sext. Emp. vii 8. ep. 

Sokratic. 18 § 2. Suid. Uevfxfmv. 
^inoipa Eur. ep. 4 31 Dind. los. a. L xv 5 § 3. 
«^ap«aa> schol. Eur. Or. 1590. Eus.h.e.x4§35. Clem.hom.i 14. 
oiropiypo^ Chiys. on Hebr. 7 26. 
^vnrl DCass. Lxn 21 § 3. 
^ovoia rebellion Sozom. h. e. VI 37 § 15. Sokr. h. e. Vli 3 § 5. 

31 §3. Thdrtdial. 1. 
«^fw» the NooTot in arg. Eur. Med. yrjpa^. 
^(nraXKi& schol. Eur. Or. 480. 
^inarof; 2 schol. Eur. Or. 1450. 
wroTrepoo) Plutarch prouerb. c. 57 ra'xyrepa Mdv8prj<: YLptfrlvas 

iven'ipao'ep (cf. Haupt in Hermes VI 260). 
^^Xff^ia Cyr. Al. VI 8 9 Pusey dw. yap Q= furor est) tovto 

airifjrkov^ schoL Eur. Or. 79. 

irvrkvvn Philostr. Ap. vni 22. 

a7ronP€VfAaToi>(ri<: Eust. II. XI 620 (Poppo). 

oTTOTTvlyio 1 schol. Eur. Or. 812 et^ <f>piap. 2 Luc. dcor. concil. 

12. 
diravpoii Madvig adu. I 714 roads in DL. IV 21 in the sense of 
'death'. Qu. 
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dTroTTOfitrdio^ lustiQ. dial. 40. 

airoTTpoXehrm C. I. 6241\ 

airainos Philo uit. contcmpl. 3 (ll 47C) ef airimov. Heinichen 

n. cr. 19 on Eus. h. e. i 1 § 4. 
rtTTOTrrvw aor. in Aesch. P. V. 1070. Eur. lA. 509. 
rt7r67rT(k)<ri9 Dionys. Cor. in Eua h. e. iv 23 § G. 
dfroTrvpji^oi} ' Suid.' and Hesych. s. u. AuMyopa)^, 
iiTTopa^vibtoai^ schol. Aristoph. PI. 168. 
diropTjfuiTtKo^ schol. Eur. Or. 189. 
diropia Hdn. IV 14 § 1 ev -a rov irpajcriov. 
d'TToppevaif; schol. Ap. Rli. II 978 where schol. net. iwoppvat^. 
diroppifYvufii I 2 Eus. m. P. 11 § 19 ^vrfv. ii Herm. pastuis. 

I 1 dTeppcsTfm, Strabo 258. 
iiTToppTjTo^ III Aristoph. eq. 647 -ov iroielaOeu. II 3 Eus. kaviu 

12 § 7 fU\rj. abs. ib. 16 § 4. -w^ Theod. Mops, in Mansi codc. 

IV 1347. 
diroppiirriov Greg. Naz. or. 3 p. pace p. 221. 
diroppoia schol. Eur. Or. 807 p. 208 18 cfc Svarvxiatf cf evrv^MK 

fL€Ta^f}d€iaa koI Aairep eirreiv diroppoiav expinra iic rrfi t^ 

\cud^ €K€ivf)^ Tt}^ KOT OIKOV OVfi^pd^. 

diroppvirro) Iambi, uit. Pyth. v 17. 

aTroppir^i^ Eus. h. c. X 4 § 40. 

diroppri^ schol. Ap. Rh. I 581 KoKmvri^. Jos. b. I. I 21 § 3 a pre- 
cipice. 

iiTTopw^ Eur. I A. 55 to Trpdyfia S'aTro/xo? eiy^e TvpSapifp, 

diroaepLvvvoD DCass. LIX 17 § 7. LX 5 § 3. 

d7ro<TLK-)(aLV(o Epiphau. exposit. fid. cath. 18 p. 1101^ (so Oeto 
and A. Jaliu). 

aTToaKoTrdco II schol. Eur. Or. 665. 

dTToaKevd^o) II Dionys. in Eus. h. e. VII 10 § 4 to change bis 
policy. 

(nroaKtpT(i(o Suid. direXaKTiaev, 

diToaKXrjvaL Eus. h. k\ IX 8 § S (two letters dropt iu L. andS.). 

(iTrodKvfSaX fo) * Eus. h. o. vii 22* § 10 from Dionys. 

aTroa-KanrTQ) Luc. more. cond. 15. 

dTToa-fido) pjissio mart. Tarachi, Probi et Andromii p. 275. 

d7roafif}x<^ Kiis. h. 0. VII 21 § 7. X 4 §§ 60. 64. 9 § 9. 

aTToaoySew schol. Eur. Or. 425. Eus. h. c. vi 5 § 3. 
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«wo9'Cyrill.' VI 20 10 Pusey. 

ariowaafia Philo de opific. miindi 51 p. 33^. Epikt. diss. Ii 8 
§11. 

oroavam riva tivl^ Plut. an seni ger. resp. p. 793. 

oroamyyi^io schoL Eur. Or. 219. 

^f^oaraXriop Spengel rhet gr. in 10. 

»werTa<rt9 in Eus. h. e. Vin 16 § 4. 

^*^^o<naTff9 ' eccl.' Herm. uis. I 4. 

«o<rraT«cfl59 Plut. Galba 10. Eust. IL xvi 114 (Poppo) m /cal 

yvv ^vrj^ ix MovcrcSi; vvtf^ovfihnf^ aKovofiev -0)9 ravra. 
O'Toarharffui is quoted by F. W. V. Schmidt from Eumath. 181 

(212) i.e. V 16 p. 553 Didot; but the reading is inrocr. 
oToinepioD rivo^ ri Plat. legg. 868*. 
OTTOirrnfJUi U const, apost. II 41. 
o^oartkfim schoL Eur. Or. 1519. 
«iroaToXo9 Clem. Al. str. IV 516* 6 cnr, Kki^fir)^. Orig. in To. t. 

32 10 &aoT09 ye r&v Trefnrofiivav diro r^po^ air, ian rod 

aTooTo/i^ to dumbfounder euang. Thorn. 19. 
«»o<rrpaTirya9 Plut. Marcell. 22. 

^^'^oarpoi^i] Bekker anecd. 436 27 dTro<JTpo<f>rf' dvrl rod Kara" 
^vyrj. Xen. mem. 11 2 § 5. In Philostr. (p. 549 Kayser) 
Cobet reads -^1/ hroiovvro top *A^. Brjfiop, 
«mT/K)^ n schoL Eur. Or. 851. 
i^o(r^>pdjiafia Plin. ep. ad Tr. 74 = 16 § 3. 
tt»oaj^6(r*9 Strab. 524 rSp fipm/iaTap. 
^'f^arffi TheophyL on Hebr. 6 1. 
^c^vi n Eus. m. P. 11 § 2 filov. 

^"f^daaoi} n Lightfoot on Clem. ep. II 6. Phot, on Hebr. 6 1. 
^'OTfiw I 2 7rpo9 to inveigh against Eus. h. e. iv 18 § 7. vi 17. 
vn 11 § 1. 

OTnTeXeafuiTiKo^ Sozom. h. e. Ill 6 § 5. Sokrat II 9 § 8 n. 

dvorre^poa Boiss. anecd. ni 368. anecd. nou. 7. 19. 28. -t^^ 

poHTi^ ib. 166. 
ammiycwi^m 2 Chrys. XII 342 of Job. 
dirorlOfifjLi U rd hrka of surrender DS. XX 42 f. 88 f. 
iiromiudw II. C. I. U p. 1056. 
a'ircrrift/qiui Harpokrat. s. u. rlfirffia. 
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a7roT/409 Tryphiod. C27. 

aTTtnoM I 1 £us. h. e. Till 14 § 13. I 2 Philo II 568. 

a7roTo/io9 C. I. Ill 3422. 

dmyrofJUD^ schol. Ap. Rh. Ill 19. 

airoTo^ Heraklit. in HippoL philosoph. p. 282. 

airorpexto to drop out, be omitted Eust II. XYIII 505 drnlbpar 

fiovTos Tov p Sid tcaX\i<f)mviap (Poppo). 
dirorptPto III DCass. LXII 23 § 2 Zvaic>jeiav. 
dworpoTrta^a} med. paroemiogr. I 84 Leutsch. Synes. 160^. 
diroTpoTTuurfio^ los. ant III 10 § 3. Hellad. in Phot c. 279 

p. 534. Bas. ad Greg. Naz. ap. Bast Or^. Cor. 874. 'ExasL 

h. e.vui 14 §5. 
flVoTv/iTrai/tfw Arist rhet. II 5 p. 138y 6. 6 p. 1385* 10. Pl«:it 

Dio 28. Gels. ap. Orig. n 31. Eus. h. e. v 1 § 47. 
riTTOTv^Xoflo Plut. II no?'. ClenL Bom. martyr. 6. 
dtroTvxla schoL Eur. Or. 426. 

d7ro(t>aiv<o to render Ath. 106^ 552*. Eos. h. e. vn 80 § 12. 
d7ro(f>curruc6^ gramm. = opurruco^ schoL Ap. Rh. 1 1332 Schai^f* 

1349. Apollon. synt 243 9. 
diroilxun^ I Eus. m. P. 5 § 2. 7 § 4. 8 § 9. n oracle Musgrave o^ 

Eur. Or. 329. 
a7ro^T£9 schol. Eur. Or. 329. 
ciTTcx^pa) B 1 Eus. h. c. VII 32 § 23 larpuc^^ phf yap a»fjLct7^^^^ 

d7r€(f>€p€T0 rd Trp&ra r/j? hrurrtip/q^, of. VIII 14 § 2 f. 8. 
d7ro(f>0€yyofuii in Luc. paras. 4 Madvig adu. I 697 reads VTro"' 
diroipdey/uiTiKo^ Plut. Cat. mai. p. 339. 
dTToSiaKoo) Adriani sent. 9 bis. 
d7r6if>>joiai^ TOV xP^ov^ anon, in Aristot rhet Par. 1539 f. 65 ^ 

(Brandis in Philologus IV 34). 
dircxfyoifid^co schol. Od. 80 (ap. cod. Par. 2403, Dind. pr. Lr> -^ 
d7ro(f>oiTd(o TtJ/09 Orig. c. Cels. II 12 bis. 
d7ro<f>pd^ masc. Synes. 150* iviavrov^, 
d7ro<f>pdaaa) Oecum. on Hebr. 3 2 ra cSra. 
d7ro(f)v\Ki^(o schol. Aristoph. pac. 1147. 
d7ro<f)vadQ) Erotian. lex. Hippokr. s. u. direavpirfyouOij, 
dirox^t'poToviQ) II Plut. Lys. p. 435. 
diroxv il = o-7raj/t9 schol. Eur. Or. 942. 
rtTTo^poJin-ax? Plut. Them. 29. 
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m^iXf» 1 2 Cihrys. vin 298*» '^uxfiv. Eus. h. e. IX 7 § 16 -ovarii 

^poyiiarevTo<: Greg. Naz. carm. de uit. sua (il 27). 

arp\i ixeaOai nvo^ Eus. h. e. VUI 6 § 4. 10 § 2. 

itpoaiperti^ without set purpose Eus. h. e. Vl 2 § 9. 

npiSvfio^ Plut. II 576. -m id. Themist. 2. 

ifpoii^ 1 C. I. 6268. 

^poyoirro9 n Plut. Nik. 23. Xen. de uen. 3 § 10. Eus. uit. 

Const, u 70. -m ib. 11 69. 
«7poopaTfi»9 schoL Ap. Rh. II 580. 
^'fpoffiei^ Lightfoot on Clem. Rom. ep. i 52. 
«t3rpo<r8«oiwo9 Plut. symp. IV 6 2 § 6 (u 6710- 
^*^foahiopUnw^ schol. Thuk. II 15. 
^pftawrito * Eust' Od. IV 687. 
^^'^pocicvvfp'o^ Atbanas. de inc. uerbi (ii 1 Montf.). 
«5^/xHr/*axirro9 Theod. Prodr. c. hist. I 229 in rev. arch^ol. 1873 

XXV 347. 
^^'^pooTriKaoTo^ schol. Ap. Rh. I 573. 
^^'MpoffTarevTo^ Chrys. I 235. 
•*Trpoo^p«9 Qem. Rom. martyr. 20. 
^^'^rpoawroKfprro^ Cyr. in Amos 82. -6)9 Bamab. 4. 
^^"Tpo^Maiara^ DCass. LX 25 § 5. 
«»-wp4aT09 C. I. 6280 A 34. 

^^'9rpo^vXcueroq Constantin. in Eus. uit. Const. II 70. 
^^^pa^mvfgTo^ schol. Ap. Rh. I 645. 
^•WToio-itt Madvig adu. I 439 n. suggests dirvevarla. 
«iwTo/<rr6)9 Max. Tyr. xiv 7. Dionys. Al. in Eus. h. e. Vii 24. 
AwTw Plat. rep. 539*. 
^'friifToq Eus. h. e. Vlii 7 § 4. 

•»n» II 7 Eur. lA 56 t^9 tv;^ Zirw^ \ a^putr dpiara. B Polyb. 
IX 28 § 6 (Madvig adu. i 483). STrro/icu )( Oufyawo Lightfoot 
on Coloss. 2 22. 
>iTfli9 Plut comp. Cat. et Arist. p. 353. 
aivyo9 Bekker anecd. 441 (Cobet u. 1.' 4). 
ArwTTo? Sibya IV 120. C. I. 6280 B 16. 
awv» Person on Eur. suppl. 813. 
flT^ Lightfoot on Philem. p. 373. 
djpa schol. Eur. Or. 730. B 2 ^1; dpa Hes. op. 11. Schafcr on 
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schol. Ap. Rh. II 438 and ind. p. G58 a. Eur. Hipp. 3G0. Or. 

721. 1667. Klotz on Devar ii 169 sq. Plat. Phaed. 68* 

Wytt. (p. 171 ed. Leipz.) Fritsch nam, enim, etenim, ofMi, 

7ap. (Gymn. Progr.) Wetzlar. 1859. 4to. pp. 17. 
apa, apa pji Soph. El. 446. Xen. an. vii 6 § 5. Plut Alex. 

30. Luc. Ill 366. Buttm. ind. Plat. dial. lY s. v. a/M. ap ov 

never in Aesch. dpa by itself Schmidt on Aesch. P. V. 735. 

II schol. Eur. Or. 189. 1135. 
dpd Eur. Hipp. 44. c. gen. obj. Philostr. p. 558. 
apa^tx: in Plut. Ii 654* Madvig adu. I 649 reads apaSo^. 
dpcuo^ Blaydes on Soph. O. r. 1291. 
dpaioo) Plut. II 659*. 

dpapia-Ka, apapev in Luc. pise. 3. catapl. 8. 
dpfivKfi Boisson. ap. Matth. on Eur. Or. 140. 
dpyvpdawiBe^ Polyaen. IV 15. 
dpyvpoyvdfiayv Max. Tyr. II 2. 
dpyvpotcpavo^ dvrjp SibylL xn 164 of Hadrian. 
dpyvpoXoyito DCass. LVII 10 § 5. 
dpyvpoTrpdrr)^ * Cyrill.' VI 55 24 Pusey. 
dpyvpwfia dat. (like the Lat.) dpyvpoDfidroi^ inscr. in Rheio* 

Mus. 1869 452 seq. 1. 4 20 35. p. 454 seq. 1. 15 30. Abreoa 

de dial. Dor. 230 seq. 'a bank' Rhein. Mus. ib. 464. 
dpyvp<DfiaTiKi] (with and without yff) inscr. Ephes. 
dpSaXo^ — 6(0— la Eust. IL vni 187 (Poppo). 
dpS€VTri<; Theod. Prodr. c. hist. II 192 in rev. archil 1873 XI^I 

23 <f>p€vwv dvUpMV, 
dpSrjv Luc. iud. uoc. 2. Eus. h. e. Vlli 14 § 10. Julian, ep. 52. 
^Ap€iav6(f)pQjv Philostorg. in cod. gr. Par. 1234 f. 106 r** (in Tit* 

theoL Quartalschr. Li 1869 581). 
^Ap€iofiavlTr)<; Basil, ep. 266. Athanas. de Synod. 41. id. apoLc* 

Arian. 7. 
dpiaK€ui Loesner and Lightfoot on Col. 1 10. 
dp€<TK€VfjLa Epikur. in Gompertz (Hermes v 386 seq.) 
dpeoTOi; Plut. II 476*. id. Pelopid. 21 (Madvig adu. I 23). 
dpen] I 1 rank Theogn. 1. 88. 106. Hom. Od. xni 45. Heft. 

op. 315. I 2 Heinichen on Eus. h. e. Vil 32 § 28. 
dprjvo^oaKOf; Eust. II. X 216 (Poppo). 
*'A/w;9 II Schmidt on Aesch. P. V. 861, 
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apveiov Sibyll. VII 78. cf. Lob. paral. 324. 

dpveofiai scbol. Eur. Or. 1582 dpvrftriv. ib. 926 p. 233 14 with 

dpinjalOeo^ Eus. h. e. V 15 § 1. 28 § 6. vn 30 § 5. 

apofia Ael. b.a. vil 8. XVI 14. 

dpoTpid(o schol. Eur. Or. 553 ^porptaafievo^ (as from -a(ii»). 

apoTpov scbol. Ap. Rb. Ill 232. 

apovpa of a woman Eur. Or. 553. met. Galen iv 11. 

dpTrayri {nrapxcm-cov N.T. Luc. iud. uoc. 1. Polyb. IV 17 § 4. 

apirarf/jLa Eus. b. e. VIII 12 § 2 riv Oavarov ipvofffia Bifntw^i 

Tfj<i Twv Bvcrae^Av pLo^Oripia^, cf. id. uit. Const. II 31. 
dpirafCTiKw^ schol. Ap. Rb. IV 87(). 
dppayri<i Eus. p. e. I 3 § 7. b. e. X 4 § 72. Basil, hom. 19 in XL 

mart. 8. 
dppeviKo^ scbol. Eur. Or. 1204. 

dppepoofjuu Eus. b. e. VIII 14 § 13 ywaixe^ ^pp€vmfUv€u, 
dppeirri^ Plut. II 1062**. 
dpprjToXoyia Eus. p. e. V 32 § 2, 
dpprjTOTTOtta Eus. b. e. VIII 14 § 5. 
dpprjTo^ I Eus. m. P. 9 § 12 X67y. 
'Apprj<f>6poi Plut. II 839^ 

dpaevUiov vulg. for dpaevcKov Eust. II. XII 451 (Poppo). 
dp<r€v60r)\v^ Hippol. philos. V 6. 18. Ligbtfoot Cleni. Rom. p. 

210 b. Seru. Aen. x 89. 
*ApT€fil(no<; June Epipb. pond. 20. Enagr. h. e. IV 5. 
dpTTjpla I scbol. Ap. Rb. iv 18. 
apri. witb pres. Eur. Med. 85. Alk. 940. Bacch. 1297- DCani 

LXII 22 § 1 dpTL T€ Tf ofjLoXoyla iyeyope^ xaL Eus. h. e. YllI 

4 § 2 apTi yap dpri. 
dpTid^fo I Aristot. de diuinat. somn. 2. DChrys. or. 26 f. 
dpTiyiueiof: scbol. Hom. Od. X 279. 
dpTir/€vri^ const, apost. V 7. 

dpTiOam]^ de mirac. Clem. 15 (Cotel. patr. apost. Amst. I 815). 
dpTiKopnoTo^ Nonn. X 68 (F. W. V. Scbmidt). 
dpTiX6x€VT09 ' Nonn.' IX 23 (id.). 
dprifmOi]^ Herakl. alleg. Hom. p. 2. 
dp7vri\€<rro<; Nonn. IX 184 (F. W. V. Scbmidt). 
dpriroKfy; DCass. LXII 28 § 1. 0. I. 6.S09\ 
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apTi^vrf^ Theod. Prodr. c. hist. Ill 61 in rev. arcli^ol. 1873 

XXVI 155. 
aprrU^v DCass. LXII 19 § 2. 

dpxojyeXuco^ Niket. Chon. de Manuel Vl 2 p. 230 Bonn. 
opx^i4oy€pc9v grandaeuus gl. Philoz. 
apXa*o^ )( 'n-dXaio^ schol. Far. Ap. Rh. 1 1. Ii Eus. h. e. ix 8 

§ 2 iS -ov. 
apxfjiiOTff^, ^, antiquity, ancient times Valentin, in Leon. ep. 55. 
tf^oAOTpcnro? Philo ii 458. DCass. Lix 29 § 2. 
apx^ipea-id^eo Plut II 324^ schoL Par. Ap. Rh. I 1. 
dpxipto^ Macar. hom. 15 42. 
if^top 1 1 Plut. II 797". I 2 C. I. Ill 1128. 
apx^ETViTf^ Plin. ep. I 20 § 9. Philo de plantat. Noe 12. id. 

quod detiir potiori 23. 

^PXh(PP^ C. L 6231. 

dfrx^ Hdt. VII 88. 120. VIII 3. IX 22. 103 (/cot dpxai), ' at all ' 
with neg. id. I 193 § 2. ii 95 f. IX 100 § 2. Kruger Gr. 4 63 2. 

afrxjrt^nfi Lightfoot on Coloss. p. 12*. -kri^ C. I. Ill 1140. 
Strabo xiv 2 § 19. 

a{y)(rrfhi^ N.T. Clem. Rom. ep. Il f. t)79 d^Oapaia^, Bleek on 
Hebr. li 10. 

cipx^^ffovKoXo^ inscr. Eph. in Hermes vii 40. 

a/^iepareia Hippol. philosoph. p. 3 L 65 Miller. 

dpxieparuco^ lustin. Tr. 116. los. ant. Xli 4 § 2. cod. lu.stin. i 4 
29 §2. 

of^UpeuL C. I. 6806. 

af^)ff€p€u^ pi. the heads of the 24 courses of Jewish priests los. 
ant. XX 8 § 8. b. I. iv 3 § 6. Philo de somn. 38 p. 598'' ap- 
plies the title p pirfa^ afy)(. to the \6yo^^ On coins of the 
emperors dpx^ /^eyo? (or p^eyia-ro^) is common (Carpzov on 
Hebr. 4 14). 

am(i€uvovyp^ test. XII patr. los. 13. 

ipXuci^ 1 DCass. LX 16 § 3 Si^po?. 2 Eus. h.e. ix 11 § 3 oftcw- 
gjuuri. cf. § 4. 

a/rx^p^i^^po^ test. XII patr. los. 2. 

dpxyo'olfu'qv ib. lud. 8. 

dpx'^P^''^ C.I. Ill 305. 1222. Philo de nom. mutat. 22 p. 
1064^ « I 597 M. (of Moses). 

13—2 
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apx^'^V"^^^^^ C. I. 2987. 
dpyf^urrpdrtfyo^ Eus. h. e. X 4 § 15. 

dpxurwdyayyo^ C. I. 9894. 9906. Lamprid. Alex. 28. Yopisft 
Satumin. 8. inscr. regn. Neap. 3657 ^ Orclli-Henzen 6144 
arcosynagogus. Dionys. in Eus. h. e. vu 10 § 4 furpsv. 

dpx^T€KTovi» C. L III 1219 of shipbuilding. 

dpxiVTnfpenj^ C. I. 6000. 

dpr)(pvTiic6^ Ign. Trail. 5 avtrrda-ei^. C. I. 6615 n. & 

dfy)(w I 2 Madvig adu. I 352 on dp^afUvcv^ aird. n 5 «^{<^ 
pass. Hdt. vn 159. 162. ix 122. 

dpx^vry; C. I. Ill 1105. 

a<rdX€trro9 of the mind Eus. h. e. X 1 § 1. Philo nit. Moe. n % 

p. 656\ 
aaapKo^ I 2 Eus. m. P. 11 § 12. Clem. hom. xvii 16 Si'w^c 
atrfiecTTo^ II Schneider eel. phys. p. 89. Valesius and Heinicben 

on Eus. h. e. VI 41 § 15. 
aafioko^y 6, Hippokr. de morb. mul. I 100 p. 792. Theopbr. Je 

igni p. 68, blamed by gramm. in Bekker anecd. 451. <£ 

Phrynich. ibid. p. 17. 
daefieia disloyalty DCass. LVn 9 § 2 Fabr. (also daefim). U 3 

*A(7ef9 \cLohiK€<ov Lightfoot on Coloss. p. 9\ 

daeiaTo^ Bas. or. de lulitta mart. Ens. p. e. I 3 § 7. b. e. X 4 

§72. 
daikycia of women Alkiphr. Ill 69. Xen. Eph. m 73. 
da-cXrfjj^ of women Plut. Lucull. 38. Luc. dial, meretr. 6 (ag»i^ 

the doctrine of Thom. Mag.). 
dfrcXffpos schol. Ap. Rh. ill 750. Clem. Al. str. I p. 348. 
aa€fivo<; Clem. hom. rv 12. 
dcrprro^ test. XII patr. Sym. 8. 
daOeinj^i Eus. p. e. XIV 6 § 13 ei/ tcS — etrripfp Sp. 
'Aaiayevv^ DChrys. II 86 R = 29 D. 
"Atndpxn": Eus. h. e. IV 15. C. I. 2990. 2994. 
'A<r/9 Naeke on ChoeriL p. 115. Sibyll. ii 342. 354. tv 71.79- 

V 443. 466. VIII 72. 154. ix 205. 
da-KafUDvla Oeorg. Pisid. hexaem. 943. 
dateap&dfitHCTo^ Tzeiz, chil. Xll 713 -ra irpopkhrfaciv. 
dcTKia I 2 Person adu. 269. 
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n 2 cf. Artemidor. ly 16. 

}iw Sokr. h. e. 1 11. VI 3 § 6. 7 § 11. Greg. Naz. or. 20 
id. BasiL p. 358. 

n Eus. h. e. n 17 § 2. m. P. 10 § 2. 11 § 22. a phi- 
ler Artemidor. iv 35. 
09 2 Antonin. i 7. 
a Eus. m. P. 5 § 3. 
? lustin. Tr. 8. 
\aiJL6^ Orasberger in Eos 1865 329. 

Thuk. IV 85 § 3 €& /ii7 acfUvoi^ vfuv d<fnj/iai. 

in Plut. Pyrrh. 29 Madvig adu. I 586 proposes Kevoco- 

for tcid dao<f>iav. 

Hippol. 0. NoSt 10 p. 61. 

rw Theod. Prodr. Rhod. 5 p. 214. 

:im79 Moeris. Aen. Qaz. p. 16 Boiss. 

*ico9 Thdrt. h. e. V 15. 

09 Eus. m. P. 2 § 1. 

Paus. IX 21 § 6. Eus. m. P. 5 § 1. 
19 Madvig adu. I 263 coni. a0pa/eTo<;, 
} loann. Curopalat. 686 Bonn. 

I schol. Eur. Or. 340 p. 113 18. 341 1. 8 11. 371. 
• Epikt. diss, ill 24 § 91. Ktes. in Phot. bibl. 72 p. 48 a 
ikker. 

}fiai schol. Eur. Or. 1526. 
Theophyl. on Hebr. 11 23. Aristaen. I 4. 19. 
1/1/17 in Liban. I. c. Cobet mnemosyne 1877 108 reads 

a/cT09 Miller m^anges (1868) p. 49, where also da- 

79 Synes. 43^ 

VC09 II schol. XL I 177. V 891. schol. Od. ill 71. Eus. eel. 

1. Ill 35. 

iZok schol. Lips. Horn. II. v 734 (v p. 713 Heyne). Eust. 

599 36 Rom. 

/9 Eust. n. p. 1050 15. 1147 51. 

WT09 Nonn. XX 293 (F. W. V. Schmidt). 

^tT09 Nonn. viii 98 (id.). 

^09 of the panther Didym. in Eus. eel. proph. ill 10. 



*Z T££ JjCtSJX OF 

—J \ iir'jirx A?. Ei- m 1377 schoL Rohnk. cp. crit 24. 
^^'^i^'-i-i :c KJf.«i:ci f:«,^BL p. wi Hesrck s. v. iomoi 

I*:*" m f 5 S « citT troops; . Themist. or. 17 
z * : 7 ± VL.^. rc £:::£. L e. X S § 10. 

ir-rwi^'c z A-rL l i. HZ 5. Ti-ii never opens C. L 6308 otm 

rr- j^fo^f H-.A cfrvfow e cofkL Rohnk. Tim. p. 57. 
«r-jwri»Ajs zn P. -- LTs&z>i- p. 437 tocv ^cf vaSSa? darpaji- 

-.— .-.-j-^-nc T-r^-.i Pr..l- :. Hit. Ill 2± in rev. arcbeoL 187S 

i.— .-.^f^-M F:--. :: S4*'' 

Ir-jr^pc-^- s:i 1 Tie kr. Xlil S6. 

ir*j»:c*:c7-^- C L ^-Olf. 

ir-x<rt^z^7 Tt :. fciy. {il 110 b 40 Bekker. 

i --.--;» 7i^r-r< s:!": 1. Eir. «>r. ^>.>. Mansi cone. Xli 195. 
Jr-.-€V*f.r-*< r rTijT ia E :<. h. e. vi 10 § 4, 
j: .-.-• c.- .- A c Tl^ XL V .. . n H-rbr. S 4. 

m m 

.'r.'Y-'-^ '''r ^'y-'^- 'J^ ^i Eusi. ^^lU 1017^). Mansi couc. X 

«:Vi\.\.-:i.c~rjs' I Arl?;. rhet. ii 24 p. 1401 b 12. Syues. 290^ 

.:.-:\.> K:5 :. -: vi 1 4 ;J ^ diXi'a. 

.:Viu-rar-v :<: xii parr. S\-in. 2. Eus. in. P. 9 § 12. 13 § 6. 

t:>i-6.::iv E;:-t. II. XI :>24 Poppo . 

iiV: uoojs?^ E ir. in DCiins. or. 73 p. 635* and Sext. Emp. 

ir.u::. VI -7 fioi<ra. 
ciJ-l^ixuiO'? I•j^. 0. A p. I s. 

tlsiiiiiiTrTo^ soliol. Ap. Kh. 1 1141. Hesych. a^fif>\ffrov. 
i:<TvtafrrTjaia ' Epiplian.' liacr. II 66 § 48 p. 661*". 
liji'uipTfjTo^ Kpipli.ui. \h. <i 40 p. 661*. Hk*r. cp. 61=75 ad 
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Vigilant. 3 licet statim acoepta epistula aauvapifirov ser- 

monem taum intellegerem. 
oowSero? 11 to aa. DH. de Homeri poes. 8. 
ixnmikirrfaro^ Eust. II. XV 31 p. 1003. 
a<rvi^ero9 Alkin. doctr. Flat. 25. 
AnWewTo? 1 Plut. II 595'. 5 schol. Eur. Or. 882. 
(WoTOTov Lact. Ill 6. 
fc^09 Ath. 380^ 

'Aff^oXcw Staveren ad Nep. iv 4 § 2. 
w^dkq^ Thuk. I 137 iw r^ aa^xiKel fihf fyai, iK^lvtp ik iv iiri- 

luMpip. cf. Nep. Themist. 9 § 3 poctquam in tuto ego, ille in 

periculo esse coepit. Liv. XXX 30 in bonis nostris rebus, tuis 

dubiis. Thuk. v 46 § 1 ^C. E. Finckh). Stob. fl. cv p. 560 = 

353 hf -€? yap rmSavovr hraiviacu* 
w^T©5^ Polyaen. iv 6 § 11. 
A^X^Xoci Bcbol. Aristoph. eq. 814. 
^^fuirurro^ [Plut.] uit. Andoc. 15. 
^cdfuiTo^ Eus. m. P. 11 § 12. Philo de soinn. i 6 p. 626 M. 

Gorgias (u 130 Sauppe). 
^^imoTrf^: Epiphan. haer. Lxxiii 9 p. 855. 
<«nar€vofuu gl. luxo. 

^»rla M. Sen. contr. il 6 p. 171 26 sq. Ath. 165r 
^fi^m Ath. 165^ cf. dadretov. 

^«/*«Wo9 Luc. amor. 54. -0)9 Philostr. soph. II 27 § 10. 
^^nlituTo^ Synes. 38^ 

^«po;^a>9 Clem. Rom. ep. I 48. Stob. fl. XXV 13. 
^<^la Plut. MarceU. 30 § 4. 
•TeyiCTo? I Plut. II 15** KTjpo^ (Madvig adu. I 614). II los. ant. 

^ 11 § 1 TT/oo? ekeov. Luc. Alex. 25. Eus. h. e. IX 8 § 9. m. 

P. 9 § 12 Heinichen. 
oTiKvia schol. Eur. Or. 205. 
dTicifo^ ib. 

ir€p N.T. 2 Mace. 12 15. DH. iii 10. Plut. Num. 14. 
aTfpfMTicro^ Eua. eel. proph. iv 1 p. 170 6 :^woi/9. 
invKriw Synea p. 8°. 

irexy^ Plut. qu. conu. VIII 4 5 § 7 irlari^, 
arrffuhirn^^ Eus. m. P. 8 § 10. schol. Theokr. xiv 3. 
ariBttffVi Eus. eel. proph. I 8 p. 24 15. 
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oTocio? Hipf oL ]dulo0oph. p. S91. 

aro/«o9 Albin. introd. in Plat dial 3 £ (Fabria bibL gr. ed. uet 

II 46). 
irrorctf £u& h. e. vni 9 § 4. C. L 6S87. 
orony/Mi Eu& h. e. VI 43 § 18. 
oToxMi 1 Strabo 156. 

arvr^i bad, useless Philostr. Ap. Til 39 § 1. VIU 22 (Madvig), 
arpayt!£m^ M. Antonin. XI 3. 
arpairo^ met. Opp. kjneg. I 20. anth. Pal. inc. Ill 6 (U 796 

Jacobs) ioTopifi^ Liban. or. I 7 R filav. 
arpe^^ in the inscr. of Herodes (C. L 6280 A 18) arpijc^. 
arpt fA€m Plut. de £ac. in Ion. 6 § 10. 11 § 3 (Madvig adu. 
1664. 

dTp€fii^ ' Hipp.* de aere et loc. 85. 

arpeiTTis schol. Eur. Or. 1479. Philo leg. alleg. I 15 p. 5S. 
Mansi cone. XI 637 saepe. Eus. ecL proph. I 3 p. 13 5« 

iiTpe^^a [HippoL] p. 230 Fabr. 

drpifiri^ I 1 Clem. Al. str. I p. 348 hia rtiv aTptfiwv Uvr^ 
Dionvs. in Eus. h. e. Yii 21 § 4. Eus. h. e. I 1 § 3. 

arpopo^ Eus. m. P. 4 § 9. 

drpowia schol. Ap. Rh. IV 1047. 1082. 

aTpVTO^ I Hdt. IX 52 vovo^, 

arpiDTO^ I Plut. II 340^ 

nira Pors. on Eur. siippl. 594. id. tracts 240. 390. 

^\TT17^•'T179 schol. Eur.br. 1492. Dind. in HSt. viii 69. 

\KTTiKovprfri^ Synes. ep. 74. 

drvirtOTO^ Suid. Ow ''Aprf^. 

dTv<f>€a> C. I. 6645^. 

(iTv<f>ia Phit. H 82^ 

dTv4>o<;. superl. with inf. DL. IV 37. 

au II Eur. suppl. 626. I A. 1156. 

avyi] 4 Plut. Eum. 14. 

Ai^oi/oraXios" a title Theod. lector in rev. archil. 1873 xxvi 
4()0. 

av0aip€T(o<; sponte schol. Ap. Rh. Ill 584. 

av6iKaGT0<i DH. comp. 22, 

aveevT-q^ I 2 Eus. h. e. viii 16 § 2. I 3 Sibyll. vii 69. viii 309. 

av0€uria Hippol. philos. pp. 256. 327. Eus. h. e. IX 9 § 13. X 4 
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§ 65. id. ecL proph. i 12 p. 43 3 (ib. 2 p. 6 8. 3 p. 9 5. 5 p. 
17 2 -e^). 
ovtfcirrum original )( avrtnnrov Clem. Rom. ep. n 14. )( Zov\i,k6^ 

TheophyL on lo. euang. i 17. 
avOetrrifiuo^ {1 aCBevrueo^l) apocal. Pauli p. 33 Tischend. ypdfjLfia, 
muBfi§M^pi>u6^ made at once Theod« Prodr. c. hist III 61 in rev. 

a]rcli&>L 1873 XXTI 155. 
mSOt^ n Arist nub. 979 ai iraTuv av0i^. Fors. adu. 263 = 282. 

S15 « 279. 
mv0u7r6€rraTO9 Leont. de sect, ni 3. 
miOmp&v adv. Theod. Prodr. c. hist., ill 60 in rev. archdol. 1873 

XXVI 155. 
aStKa^ a wound Chrjs. laud. I Romani mart. 
avXci09 Philo uit oontempL 2 (i 476). 
mSk/oOriteri Suid. avfirfinj. 
avXoiroiOf Plat, n 1138^ 

ovXo9 a trumpet Sibyll. lu 488 (where also -iw), vii 116. 
auKMiv SibyU. vii 156. 
avXmri^ schol. Eur. Or. 1480. 
av^dvn II Dem. IX § 21 /teya?. 
Avfii Eus. h. e. X 4 § 63. 
oM/^wfTuco^ DH. net scr. cens. v 3. 
atWrvo9 Eus. h. e. IX 7 § 2 iepa^ Sixtj^ fua-Qworrfpia. 
avirrtipoTff^ 2 DCass. LXI 10 § 4 tcSi/ rpovtov. 
ovratfytKo^ DCass. LVU 14 § 3. Aristid. i p. 122. SibylL viii 

461. 
avrdva^ Theod. Prodr. c. hist. II 11 3 in rev. archil. 1873 xxv 

417. 
avTOvSfm Eus. h. e. viii 11 § 1. IX 9 § 7. 
avravoSenero^ Tlieod. Prodr. c. hist. I 34 in rev. arch^ol. 1873 

xxv 253. 
auT€^v<rio^ los. b. I. II 8 § 6. schol. Eur. Or. 251. Eus. h. e. X 

4 § 57. TO -ov Arius in Athan. or. c. Arian. 2 9. 
avripvdpos Theod. Prodr. 1. c. 11 114 p. 417 (in the n. Miller 

cites 3 more exx. from Th. Pr.). 
avrm 3 Ap. Rh. II 81 according to Madvig adu. I 285. 
avTiMM>^ Eus. h. e. in 39 § 7. vii 25 § 12. 
avriryi^ fem. Themist. 15* (Jacobs in Person aiiu. 316 Loipz.;. 
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mmiioOri^ Clem. Al. sir. I § 31. Philo de congr. erud. gr, 18 

f.438*^. Eus. eel. proph. ni 37 p. 141 22. 
' imiuLrla Nep. XX 4 § 4. 
Jifpiuiow A. Hug de graecorum prouerbio : aCrofiaToi £* dyadol 

ryaft w €7ri Balra^ Xaaiv. Turic. 1871. 4to. 
wr^ioX/a pL los. b. I. YU 15. In Thuk. Yll 13 § 3 Madvig 

ida. I 329 ooqL alxf^dKoDTia. 
•rTwoe/>o9 Eus. h. e. X 5 § 56. 
m»ov9 Eus. h. e. lY 2 § 1. 
dtwxi Ap. Rh. 1 1019. lY llSa 
ilfiwifaiwri^ Dion. Areop. cael. hier. 11 6. 
mmp0€po^ Eus. m. F. 5 § 3. 
mmmimp Aristid. I p. 5 of Zeus. 
mmKhfi^ Fronto p. 245 Naber (Madvig adu. 11 C15). 
mlnrfiuiufof; Sibyll. I 186. 

•Winy? Eus. h. e. yii 25 § 12. eel. proph. ill 43. 
mmvpirn^ AtL llO*. Oal. aliin. fac. i 2 (Rhein. Mus. 1869 62). 

Loa pise. 45. 
mmvpo^ Ath. ib. Gal. ib. and de ren. affect. 6. Stob. fl. xvii 
16. Petron. 66. Plin. xxii § 138. Cels. 11 18 (ib.). 



I I 



^ «TOI 5 Xcn. Hell, i 2 § 12. Y 4 § 17. Ap. Rh. m 373. DCass. 
U 20 § 2. Heinichen on Eus. m. P. 11 § 26. 16 Xen. Hell, 
n 2 § 17. I 7 avTo TovTO put. Protag. 310^ Eur. Or. 665. 
^EOi 01)769 et ipse seems to be omitted Xen. an. iii 4 §§ 37 44 
•wi the grammars. I 9 c betw. art. and reflexive pron. Eus. 
t ex 4 § 26 bis. in Thuk. lY 101 f. diriOavev viro ra? avra^ 
^/«fW9 Tot9 eTrl Av\l<p. ib. 129 § 2. of. II 83 § 1 (Madvig 
^u. I 312). Xen. Kyrop. YII 1 § 2 wirXiafieuoi tow airoU 
^ Ki/py JhrXot9. Plat Protag. 331°. id. Lys. 209*^ followed by 
••^p. by KcU in Hdt. Yin 45. IX 98 § 5. IV 2 oiJto fiovov 
S!uaLe. il§3^ yi 23 § 1. ix 9 § 24. 10 § 14. x 4 ^ 11. 
13. 63. m. P. 8 § 3. 9 § 7. 11 §§ 14. 16. 13 § 8. ravrov lovro 
■d^. Plat, polit. 271^ Thdrt. in ps. ClI to ravrov rf}^ ^vaeto^. 

^9fro^la Eus. d. c. lY 2 § 1. Zach. Mityl. p. 134 8 Boiss. Orig. 
in Matt 14 7. 

oMoroXo^ C.I. ui 1137. 

wrooifararo^ Epiphan. haer. LV 9. 

«WHr;^8«{Jii [Plut] X orr. Demosth. § 69 bis. 



^^f -VriJ-jX or FBILOLOGT. 

: i Jf ii« AsRK. a Ssolt ecL pi 43 33. c£Stok 
tr -lis Si - i :{_ii Mraeke. ib. 27 >12 4). Lnp. 

5c.-- : f Fm. Mar. 3. schoL Eur. L t 

' I :-.c Z'^ fi ;>: y»rt Eas. p.e. iral3§4L 
? -un : :«u. lu- a. :c -lift Vil^^rr.ans Iren. I 1 § i Mil 
'-■ ~^' : :: t— : L . m e P:::t. Cat. maL 21. -*? PliL 




««' 



^ -f^i-ia. 21. ? 11 $ ^. Rat. Xik. 4f. Euml 
Ji ^T=^ — ?? N^ ;- — TL P:-.: VTTi §§ 49. 69. 
rai. :. * — 15 5 > Aiir. NieL ia Combefis mcL 

:i -^ !».=: : »?- ^«*- SV*. 

"-r^ z Lai. -^ t =t •: J I tfrrpf. in Eur. Ph. 33i Or. 



^^ r»:j«a li Sf f 4. si.-b:i. Etlt. Or. 947. 

t— rir-. 7:-- .i ?r -ir :. i-SL ir c-> in rer. arch^L 1873 3X^ 

xL-^-ST-'tf >. :.- i-ir _T 7.-4. 

f^-j - r' ."- Jtr-i- 1.- E-is^ II Xiil 2S9 to5 icoprc 



_ ■_• 



x-^-u-'c i 1:: rii,: r." X^kirij aiu. I la2\ 

-..r«r.-^i/ :: 1 X-i. KjT.T. v;: ' § 7;* ixhivov^ ra "hnrXa a^npi 
-cri :: o ?»-? :x I vn: 3i Eir. Or. 926. ui Xen. men 
:• ? 5 l4 — 7 Jv.j Hil. 11 l.*'i*. ib. 1'J3 aTrapaipfffAevoi t 

.:co.— s- .z Hi: v: 75 i. -^-j^rua Col>?t u. 1.' 411 reads a;^ai€ 
.* J:- !s:L..". E-r. Or. lol> xapa^. sdiol. Aeschin. ii 5 
S^iirr^ J -rfVt-^ rrlTatc <tujv. 

:\:ui.a sj:..! Kur. Or. H'^r 
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m^9trm has the aspirate Id Zon. lex. c. 356 and Gal. gloss. 

Hipp. pp. 74. 88 sq. HSt. 
■^lyoiijs ' Anaxag. fr. 25' in Sext. Emp. math, vii 90. 
i/^Mm Pint Eleom. 2 § 3 iatrr&p. id. PerikL 10. id. II 135*. 

\tr. Luc. Anach. 24. los. b. L lu 7 § 18. 
4^009 masc. SibylL xiv 270. 

1^19 5 Eos. h. e. VII 32 § 15 rov r&v ir'Kavri^&v Spofiov. 
ittripm 2 schoL Ap. Rh. i 752. m 1372. 
i^ schoL Eur. Or. 1086 f. 
IfMNBTD? ib. 1479. -»9 schol. Theokr. xiv 51. 
•fry^o^MU Plut Num. 12 ra wept Ta9 ro^a? irarpia. 
i^icm Qem. Rom. ep. i 28. 
i^fuK&mpo^ DCass. ux 15 § 6. 
<fvio9 SibylL v 438. 
•ffNa{^ Philo I 358. id. de op. mundi p. 21 1. AeL u. b. 
in42. Wemsd. on Himer. p. 719. Orig. c. Cels. ill 55. Bleak 
on Hebr. 5 8. -iooi cone. Chalced. c. 8. -aa-fio^ Epiplian. 



jffcyrrof I 1 schoL Ap. Rh. I 645. 

•^An«9 n 1 Hdt. IV 194 -oi iavi. Luc. somn. 22 /caTex^XaJfi/o-a? 
•vrmr a^ovoui rov^ XiOou^. id. piscator 1, 

•^Apvyia DH. n 22. DS. xx 14. 

«^MNrc9 Eus. h. e. X 3 § 1. 

i^auu on the pf. pass. o^lfiM see schol. Eur. Or. 1525. 11 2 o^. 
fwjpfir Eur. Or. 1171. Tr. 1135. B med. to absolve Heinichen 
on Eos. h.e. Vi 44 § 5 (whom see also ib. viii 14 § 17 on 

^f(XMaXo9 Eust. XL Xiii 635. and so Poppo (Zeitschr. f. d. 

Gjinii. 1865 176) reads ib. VlI 117 for d^iXoKakryrov. Plin. 

ep. n 3 § 8. Phauorin. 39 2. 
•M«w/*ir€« Cyrill. in Jo. 13 p. 727. -la id. in lesai. 41 p. 536. 

-Of id. in Leuit p. 375. 

iKo^ etymol. s. u. aZripiro^. 
«#A«f€iw 'Cyria* in Jo. in (iv 284 Aub.). 
i^O^la SibyU. vin 304. 'Qem. Rom.' ep. i 35 p. 61 

Biyennios. 
o^Wo^9 Wytt. ind. Plut. Greg. Naz. or. 20 in laud. Basil. 

p. 358. -m Orig. c. Cels. ni 76. 
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d<f>iim)fu to Bell, make over Strabo 478 roU *F»fialiH^ t^ 

fiaackelav (Madvig adu. I 558). 
d<f>oS€VTijpio<: schol. Eur. Or. 1450. 

a4>opcuo II in Xen. 1. c. Madvig adu. I 356 reads mr^pQwru^ 
d<f>opl^cD aor. fjifxipurep Clem. Rom. martyr. 19. 
d<l>oai6(o Plut. qu. conu. V 10 I § 4. 
a^pifo correct the barbarism ' di^Uable/ which also disfigofei 

Mr Chandler's learned book on accents. 
a<^pl^<D schol. Eur. Or. 993. 
'A<t>poSlTrf Clem. Al. str. VII § 75 1} •A^/JoWny? Friday. c£ CL ; 

6731. 6769. i 

d<fipov€v6fi€vo<: Eust. II. vii 109 (Poppo). ' 

d(f>povTUTT€<o schol. Ap. Rh. Ill 1013. Justin. apoL I 17. Madvig 

adu. I 260 coni. in Eur. IT. 343. 
a(l>p6vTurro<: II unregarded Eus. h. e. vni 1 § 8. 
cul>povpriTo<: Plut. Flam. 10. App. Mac. 2. 
dil>p<i8rf<: schoL Eur. Or. 993. 

d<l)vXcucT€<o c. gen. cf. Madvig's correction adu. I 351. 
d<l>v\a/cTOi)^ Eus. h. e. VI 8 § 5. 
a^i;XXo9 epigr. in Plut. Flamin. 9. 
d<f>v7rv6(o II Herm. uis. I 1. 
d(f>ciTi<TTo^ schol. Ap. Rh. Ill 846. Steph. Byz, Taprapai^* 

Hesych. iTrdpyefio^, 
d^dXivo^ Hermes in 382 10 yTiMrra^. 
dxavi]<; II x^^ Parmenid. in Sext. Empir. 213 23 Bekke^ 

Hdt. VI 76 e coni. Cobet u. 1.* 411. Theod. Prodr. a hbt. n ^ 

in rev. arch^ol. 1873 xxv 416. Plut. Eum. 16 ireBtov. id. Ca^ 

mai. p. 353. 
dxdpi'i Plut. II 148' (cf. Madvig adu. I 631). Luc. mere. cond.8C 

(ib. 684). Hdt. i 38. 108 f. 
dxdafxffTo^ Eust. II. XIII 41 (Poppo). 
dx€ipiS(OTo<: Sozom. h. e. in 14 § 7. 
dxeiponolrjTOi; Euagr. h. e. IV 27. 
'Ax€povala<: Xifivrj Sibyll. II 339. 
•Ax^/H»i; in Egypt Sibyll. v 484. -oirrc? ib. I 301. 
dxvv€<o see under dSrj\e(o. 

dx0o4>opifo Hesych. vwo4>6p^, C. I. 6272. Euagr. iv 7 § 18. 
liXOo^po^ DCass. Lxii 6 § 2. 
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^4mdSi79 Plut. II 966<: 

pck East. IL xni 589. Meleag. epigr. 1 30. 
^io» Eus. h.e. vm 12 § 10. ix 11 § 2. m. P. 10 § 1. 
iyqitarla liban. lY 161 26. 682 28. 
j(pi70ToXo7€o> etym. maga. ^lafifirj. 
Xpn\(rTo^ IV 2 'gramm.* schol. Ap. Rh. ill 753. 
Xpw oi so long as Xen. Kyrop. V 4 § 8. until id. h. Gr. vi 4 
§37. 
!xpow>9 Hieronym. in Fabric, bibl. gr. viii 391 virlp yap 'xpovov 

i ar)(povo^. -ci>9 Alius in Epiphan. haer. LXix. 
lyivero^ schol. Ap. Rh. ill 530. 
1X^17x09 Hippol. philosoph. p. 283. 
»X»p/jT»9 Mansi cone. XI 637 fin. 
B^frct/Seia Eus. L e. X 4 § 53. 
fffijXa^ifro9 ' eccL' Ign. Pol. 3. 
cpjri^X^ DCass. LXiii 9 § 2. 
a^rfe 3 DCass. LX 22 § 1 Tpo7r€Uo<f>6po<;. 
a+o^/ schol. Eur. Or. 140. 
tt+wxewrow Bust. II. Xill 224. XVI 682 (Poppo). 
o«poj3opo9 Hermes IV 65 ver. 55. 
MpoOayaro^ Bekker anecd. 24 22. 
«»poffavij9 C. L HI 1071. 

"•Ttfo/io* (for Xft)T-) Aesch. suppl. 962 (Dobree and Madvig 
ftdu. I 197, who also reads ddTiafia, for Xmriafia^ in Eur. 
^ Hel. 1593). 
^^op Agath. de imp. lustinian 1. 11. p. 65 caUs Damaskios and 

others oKpov Swtov, 

Other references I struck out, on discovering them in Didot's 

otephanus under dBrf/ioKparryro^, cucaXKok, oxKenTov, to 

QKovov med.y apLOvpA^^ avairociraoTO^, avairoGiraarto^f ava- 

^aXa9» apBpiavraptov, dveKBuro^, avIXKxofKiy apovao^, dtrrC' 

^Piiffci^, dpTiTTpda-a-a}, avroSvpofuii, avvaraKro^ (Steph. and 

Suicer), airapL^Kuvio, dTrapdypoTrros, dirapaKvpAvro^, dwapd- 

fuXXo^j d'mMpa<f>v\aKTO^, dirdprurixa^ dtroBivXl^tay diroppev^ 

fULTi^cfi, dpTtxdpoKTO^f daTrporrj^y dovpovaiaarof;, draprqpfo^, 

drvfifietrro^, AiBwaios^ dxOrf(f>opioD, a')(voo^, 

JOHN E. B. MAYOR. 
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Ayaiiai, I 2 with dat Plat Symp. 179 C. n Eurip. H. F. ft 

arfeifM 2 leg Plat Rep. 381 D. 

arfw 1 iEsch. Agam. 843. 

oKavOa 3 Ar. Yesp. 969. 

aKavffi^ I Theocr. 7. 141. 

oKKirpio^ with gen. alien from. Lysias 190. 12. (Or. 31 f 

aXvKo^ At. Lys. 403. 

a^jM Theocr. 9. 4. 

afi€i/3<o B 2 with double accus. Mech. Supp. 194. 

dfiepSfD I & II are probably two distinct words : see Curtius. 

afii£p€o> Theocr. 13. 72 Ahrens. 

dfi<f>i(rfiriri<a irpi^ ri Plat Phileb. 11 A. 

avaifio^ callous. Plat Protag. 321 B. 

dparpiirta, dvarerpafi/ievo^ supinus. Ar. Ran. 543. 

dvefidm] Theocr. 5. 92. 

dv€u III read attulerit 

dpOpoKi^o) means roa^ vetches &c. 

dpTiSiBdaKa} Ar. L c. is of lyric not dramatic poets. 

dvriKoyia : mention Platonic usage ) ( useful discussion. 
'^ d^ivrf Soph. Antig. 1109. 

I d^i6xp€(o^ has the other meanings. (1) solvent Dem. Ch' 

101. (2) of a witness, locuples Dem. 1026. 19. (3) adeq% 
'i to with gen. Dem. 381 s. f. (From Shilleto on Dem. F 

j J 14*) 

;] dwoypdifHo : Add d7roypd<f>€a'0ai dirckeay^w register diseolui 

of marriage Dem. 868. 16. 
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mrofiaTTta Dem. 1. c. is of wiping off lustixU day: later used 

generally of lustration. Wytteabach on Plut. Superst. 166 A. 

'A;^iXX€iW mesLUsfine bread. 
mroTtfjLMo Dem. 262. 4 should be under ii not iii. 
JnrorpoiyM : aijXa^ in Theocr. L e. is swathe not furrow, see 

under aS\a^. 
drro^fpcj pay back, repay. Add Ar. EccL 449. 
opfAol II Theocr. 4. 51. 
ap^via TV 2. Plato Rep. 397 B. 
opptoarto^ iGschin. 30. 5. 
atrvv0eTo<i Dem. 1. c. See Shilleto. 
mrroi in Ipse dixit Plato Rep. 327 B. 
a^atpito suppress Dem. 848. 5. 
fiairn Theocr. 3. 24, 5. 15. 
fioTo^ Theocr. 7. 140. 
fioaxto : mention its sense in Aristoph. as opposed to rpe^to^ 

seen in ytjpo^oaKeiv, iropvoPoaKos &c. : see Cobet V. L. p. 67. 
*fap anknUpfend, see Shilleto on Dem. F. L. § 107 : d\Xa yap 

see Riddell's Platonic Idioms. 
ye fjL€v Srj = nevertheless .£sch. Ag. 661. Soph. Trach. 484 &c. 
yfiyevfj^ =■ airapT&: of Thebans. Trag. ap. Arist. Poet. 16. 2. 
ypafipMriiiov Dem. 1268. 14. 
tat^pwv Od. 15. 356 is of Anticleia. 
helva, TO, in Aristoph. is not quite correctly translated what's 

his name. See Cobet N. L. 
Sea> B TToirr^ Scii; Plat. Soph. 221 D. 
S7 I 6 : (09 Sj} ironical Ar. Vesp. 1315. Plat. Gorg. 468 E : so 

ivd, &7 Plat Rep. 420 E Meno 86 D : in Srj Pha^dr. 268 D. 
AijXio^ : Ai7X(a9 Eur. H. F. 687. 
iiaSuca^o/juii is rather to settle disputed claims by arbitration 

Dem. 864. 8. 
SuMiro\iT€V0fia^ ) ( dpTiTroTurevop^L Cobet N. L. p. 626. 
Sgavpaaam Mid. absol. Add Ar. Eq. 93. 
t€ar€£im B 2. add Plat. Soph. 247 C. 
S§a4^pa eaipenses Dem. 887. 8. 
hiqKm 1 add Thuc. 3. 21. 
810XX1//U seduce. Eur. Elect. 921. 
Si;^fl59 add Arist. Poet. 20 &c. 

Jaumat 9f PhUohgif. tol. yn. 1 4 
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hoKito n 3, for iEsch. Theb. 650 give Ag. 16. 

hoph V. 1. Eur. El. 819. 

Zovpareo^ = wooden in h, ofieXoiai Horn. Hymn. Merc. 12' 

Svvafiai : Do Attics prefer fjSvvdfi/rfv &c. ? 

Sua<f>p6vf) Find. 1. c. read O for P. 

efievo^ Theocr. 15. 143. 

iytcv/e\io<: in Arist. Etli. I. 3. 

el: Yii 1. a. el /a^...7€ means tantummodo. Add Ar. L 

Eq. 186 Av. 1680. Xen. Cyrop. i 4. 13. 
iKeiPQf: I 7 is misleading about Attic prose usage. 
etajTi I ./Esch. Eumen. 759. 
ififipaxp: it should be stated that this word is use 

relatives, see Cobet V. L. p. 208. 
ifiTrXeKO) metaph. i. doi^ Callim. DeL 29. 
ifiTTvpevw means roast Ar. Pax 1137. 
evdfiiKKoq rivi & irp&f; ti Plat. Rep. 433 D. 
ivSexerat III 2 fin. add Dem. 859. 12. 
ipStdaa-Kov U is doubtful. 
i^ofiwfii II 1 : act. is found also Dem. 850. 18. 
i^iofioaia add (2) declining an office, Dem. 381. 1. 
eTreia-aydyifU)^ read imported of course. 
e7r€T€W)9 add e. 1^60-09 Plato Rep. 405 C. 
€7n/3oi)<7Tpia) : Meineke's second ed. is quoted, in third h< 

eTTA/ScSra/. with Ahrens. 
iirCSei^i^ Thucyd. 3. 16 cit. is military demonstration, 
hnifXifo III : 6 iirnrXeojv the supercargo, Dem. 885. 17. 
hnarpiffxo II 3 has ace, Eur. Cycl. 299. 
ein^x^pi^ common things add Ar. Plut. 342. 
ipycuTTfjpiov 2 gang rather than shop, 
epfiaiov add Dem. 986. 16. 
€i5\o70)9 a^countaUr/ Arist. Pol. 2. 9. 10. 
evaraOeto he favourable Eur. Rhes. 317. 
€>iV6 IV absol. Dem. 862. 5, 1017. 23. 
€<f>6Sia to Ar. Ach. cit. add Dem. 390. 
ixtvo^ At. 1. c. should be under II 1, not 2. 
^axp€lo^ iEsch. SuppL 194. 
^(Ofi6<: met. = strength, Ar. Eq. 360 : and sens. obsc. A 

885. 
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rihvs u 3 seems ^fooUsh Plato Rep. 337 D. 

iffeo^ Soph. O. C. 18. 

^fieSawh^ Bern. 629. 28. 

OaXaaaa : surely the etymology from 0X9 should not be givei 

now. 
ffavpa^w n 3 : the case of gen. and inf. from Thucyd. is wrong. 
Onipa^ n Ar. Vesp. 1194. 
MoOififu == try experiment Dem. 858. 10. 
ieaXa/iJ'n^ == Doctor (man of splints or probes) Dem. 270. 9. 
iUBTaxaXvirrt/) : pf. pass. pep. Plato Meno 76 B. 
^caraiceKeio means command silence. Ar. Av. 1. c. &c. 
tcarafUii^luu means dietrust Thuc. 8. 106. Pind. L c. &c. 
'utraafLvx^ Theocr. L c. = 66 downcast 
«aT-: The unfavorable sense of KarcL in composition with 

verbs should be noticed Cobet N. L. p. 574. 
'^OTopvaam make away with, pass. Dem. 859. 8. 
«um; = desk Ar. Vesp. 529. 

'^f^iKeOpov has no connexion with fiikaffpov ace. to Curtiua 
^/u8j) n 3 Dem. 987. 12. 
f^^^TC^m Theocr. 14. 17. 
'^f^ixoi finger ring add Arist. Pol. 4. 2. 
^/>*09 IV is a diflferent word Curtius Or. Et. 426. 
'^^^^: Kvva Bepeiv Ar. Lys. 158. 
^^#4j3o9 Dem. 1. c. means boat in tow : Theocr. 21. 12. 
^^^Qa iEsch. Eumen. 54. 

^■^>09 often in Orators means pretence especially in pi. 
^■^>3py lanceate birthrmark Trag. ap. Arist. Poet 16. 2. 
^t^^ Ar. Vesp. L c. is of dancers. 
f-^SXa : el ra fiaXtara read Id. 232. 6. 
f^: mention interrogative use and refer to Buttm. on Plat. 

Heno 82 B. An 6. c. fih/. re very doubtful in Attic. 
}^a : mention Tycho Mommsen's statistics of fierci. & cx^v. 
mffifrta : Ar. Plut. L c. means greed. 
luofjTo^: mention Meineke's canon fwrtiri^ hateful, lUoffro^ 

lewd. 
fuaBhix futrdov add Dem. 371. 6. 
fiop6r€Kvo9 add Eur. H. F. 1021. 
^po^fem. Eur. Med. 60. 

14—2 
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FosVoc Di^m. S>± IS should be mdo* ii* 

F** A.A: mencioa it^ ase to introdoce statement of snppoaed 

auiTersary. 
rJv en Ls bodlj given : die memning laUiy is not mentioned : 

vCv &l«me »>metimes has ihis meaning. 
yv\ci«i Ear. EL I SI. 
oiAfurXif Theixr. 5. 94 Meineke Ahrenai 
irr\arr€pa^ has saiely nothing to do with irtrXaw. 
cpa« : a«id the meaning look pa oi «iieA and such, see Buttm. 

•:q Dem. Mid. 533 fin. 
c^M txalt add Plato Lach. ISl A. 
epos II ^ tak^s also ^m. of amonnt with cita nyir oisciav as Dem. 

S7rj cit. nr 2 add Arise E. N. T. 
ov 7ap aXXa add Eur. Sapp. 370. 
iraniK\ripia rather prtrog^irt as Ear. Snpp. 14. 
'rapaaxeva^ B 2 Dem. 840. 27 is act' the good sense is also 

f ^und as Dem. So3. 1 in same sentence as bad. 
T-cpaiv^ III tU Ti add Plato Meno 76 A. 
iriravpov read Theocr. 13. 13. 
irureis dweller in plain Theocr. 23. 201 mss. Mein. ZiegL 

Fritzsche. 
T-paxTixw: unproductive Aristotelian sense ) ( Troirp-iKOf; add Pol. 

i. 4. 4. 
Trpip A 1 Ar. Vesp. 10C3. 
T-poaiiTTrjfJu II 2 Eur. Andr. 232. 
'rrp6a')(rjfjLa I Soph. El. 525. 
irpwTov: the usage *for instance* (like avrUa and evdv^) as 

Dem. F. L. 444. 5, cf. Dobree there, is not mentioned. 
pivo^ of dead : Od. 12. 46. 
aK(uf>r) ; add sort of bulla Arist. Poet. 16. 2. 
avinrjOeia II : is opposed to re)(yfj as amateur knowledge to pro- 

f(jS8ional, Arist. Poet. 1. 4. 
(TxnH^ 8 : add at end Plato Meno 76 A. 
Ttjapralo^ quartan fever Theocr. 30. 2. 
TOfceU fore-fathers Od. 7. 54. 
TOT€ /xcr. . .TraXtj/ Se Dem. 838. 13. 
TovraKi^ : Ar. Pax 1070 in mock Epic. 
Tvxov : luld Dem. 302. 3. 
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« 

vwarfm u : add pass. Dem. 423. 
vtraX add Soph. Antig. 1035. 
vwdpxf» I Act^ add Plato Oorg. 456 E. 
^vm A 1 gen. of mother Eurip. Ion 3. 
'XP^^ B : is usually of a friendly loan ) ( Savei^o), 
C vi. KeypriiUiw abs. add Eur. Supp. 327. 
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[The following notes, in the handwriting of Friedrich Jacobs, 
are dated *m. Aprili 1793/ and were purchased by me at 
Otto Jahn's sale pt I n. 6511 J. E. B. M. I have added a few 
references in square brackets, marked M.] 

Specimina nouae editionis et uersionis gallicae dedit da 
Theil magas. encyclop. IV n. 16 p. 499 sqq. 

Trimalchionis cenam Neapoli esse habitam nouis ai^mentis 
docet Martorelli de theca calamaria il 703. 709. sqq. quern uide. 

Codicem Tragurianum descripsit Wheler in his journey 
into Greece, Book I p. 23, qui eum Tragurii uidit et examinauit 
(ed. Londin. 1682 fol.). 

Vide quae de difficultate critices in huius aetatis scriptoribus 
exercendae disputat Ernesti in praef. ad Sueton. XV. 

F. M. Grapaldo in e[inem] seltenen Werke (de partibus 
aedium dictionarius Argentinae 1508 p. 2) beniitzte voUstan- 
digere Handschriften des Petronius. s. Journal d. Moden. 
Junius 1791. 

Anmerkungen zum Petron von Reiske der Burmann'schen 
Ausgabe beygeschrieben. s. dessen Lebensbeschr. 177. 

Adiciendum est glossarium rariores et diffidliores uoces cum 
explicatt. doctorum uirorum continens. 

SchefiFerus ad Petron. in misc. obss. IX 185 sqq. 

Sub Geo. Erhardi nomine latet Goldastus. Lessing collect 
II 257 sq. 

Fullo balneum. Clemens Alex, paedag. ill p. 583 ed. Oxon. 

Scaliger codicem suum descripsit e cod. Cuiacii qui hodie 
servatur in bibl. Leidensi. 
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Pro uno igitur habendi sunt codd. Cuiacii Leidensis et 
Scalig. 

De fragmentis quae Petronio tribuuntur u. notam Hadriani 
p. 862 ed. Burm. 

Oonsalas uulgatae lect. perpetuus defensor, c. V nos, 
ueteres ac uulgatas lectt. adserentes^ quod institutum toto fere 
in opere seruandum proposuimus. 

De aetate Petronii aliaque ad hunc scriptorem pertinentia 
uid. in bibL crit ii 84 sqq. Wy ttenb. ad Plutarch, xi 480. 

Sur P^trone oeuvres de St Evremond ii p. 157. 

Nodotio patrocinatur Ignarra p. 188 not. 8, qui ex locorum 
qaorundam indiciis in eius fragmento obuiis temere concludit, 
ea quae dederit nonnisi a Petronii manu proficisci potuisse. 
Neque tamen eius Petronium esse ex omni parte absolutum 
opus, plura adhuc esse biulca. 



Chapter I, 

CvH sic oodd. et edit. uett. quam lectionem seruandam 

putaui, non quod earn ueram iudicem^ sed quod in tarn abrupto 

initio definiri nequit, quaenam ex pluribus emendationibus 

praeferenda sit. plurimi num ediderunt apposite post inquie^ 

tantur interrogandi signo. alii non. est qui nonne malit. forte 

nam 
quo enim, quod qu n in codd. scribebatur. 

FVBIABVM appositissimus est Longini locus tt. 8. 15 w? 77817 
vfj Aia ical oi Kaff 17/^09 h^woi ^T/rope?, KoOdirep oi Tpar/q>8oi, 
jSkeirovaip ^Epivva^ quern loc. nemo contulit. 

DATE MIHI DVCEM QVI ME DVCAT eleganter quoque dixisset, 
date nUhi, qui me ducat omisso substantiuo. uide Corte ad Sail. 
lugurth. Lxxxviii 12. 

BEBYM TVMORE quidam tamen codd. uerborum t quod fere 
praeferendum iudico. sic enim recte componerentur sentential 
uanissimae et a naturae ueritate longe abductae, et tumida 
earum enuntiatio. longe alio sensu interdum rerum tumor et 
neffotia tumentia ab antiquis dicebantur de rebus, quae se 
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proferre et erumpere minantur, metapbora ducta de gemmis 
arborum, quae proprie tumere dicuntur. hoc sensu YelleL ii 
15 § 2 fnors Drusi iampridem tumescena beUum exdtavit 
ItcUicum ubi uid. Ruhnk. Cicero ad Attia xiy 5 meam sttdtam 
uerecundiam, qui legari noltterim ante res proUUcLs, ne deserere 
uiderer hunc return tumorem. Quint n 10 § 6 ubi themaU 
naturae ueritati quam simillima reddere optimum quidem esse 
ait ; tuin adicit e&i eerie eint grandia et tumidd, non gtuUa etiam 
et acrioribus oculis intuenti ridicula^^<U%oqu% tumor iUe inanii • 
primo ctciu^que ueri operis conatu deprehendetur, hoc so loco 
tueri potest uulgata lectio. 

CVM IN FORVM VENKRINT Senec. controv. in [pr»f. § 18] 
agedumistos declamatorea produc inforumi; cum loco mutahwidvr, 
uelut aseueta classi et dilectae umbrae corpora^ eub dio stan 
non posaunt, 

IN PESTiLENTtAM ezquisitiorem cod. Samb. lectiouem praetuli 
uulgatae in peatilentia. uet. gloss, oracidi reaponaum in rernedM 
epidemici mali, sive p. simpliciter pro peatilentiae temport* 
uide de hac antiptosi fusius disputantem Corte ad Sallusi de b. 
c. 19 p. 124. eiusmodi argumenta in declamationibus adhiberi 
nolit Quintil. ii 10 § 5 nam magoa et peatilentiami et responsad 
aaeuiorea tragicia nouercae aliaqae adhuc magiafabiUoaafnu^ 
inter aponaionea et interdicta quaeremua, ubi ualde arridet con- 
iectura^ quam Wouweren proposuit; et in peatilentia (meliaB 
forte in peatilentiam) reaponaa, 

PAPAVERE ET SESAMO banc lectionem multis exemplis ad- 
struxerunt uiri doct. temere nonnuUi pipere reposuerunt contra 
codd. fidem. in aeaamo codd. aberrant aiaamo, ae aanxo et aaf^s^ 
exhibentes. papauer et aeaamum iunxit Aiistoph. au. 160 t0 
TijevKo. aifia-afia koX fivpra KaX fitiKtova koX aujvfi/3pia. comparat I* 
Dousa praecidan. i 1 Plaut. Poenul. 1 2 112 Ag. obsecro bercle, ut 
mulsa loquitur I Mi. nihil nisi lat^rculos^ sesamum papauereio- 
que triticum et frictas nuces. 



i 
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11. 



INTER HAEC NVTRIVNTVR, NON MAOIS SAPERE POSSVNT, 
ENE OLERE, QVI IN CVLINA HABITANT In the first of 

er*8 two papers ' liber das Zeitalter des Petronius Arbi- 
lein. Mus. N. F. ISiS 68) he supposes that Jerome (ep. 
Demetriad. c. 19), where he cites (Mart. II 12 4) non 
t, qui bene semper olet, as from Petronius, was deceived 
Q recollection of this passage. M.] 
rvLiNA HABITANT argutantur in hoc loco interpretes. 
len miretur coquos male olentes dici, nisi qui nodum in 
uaerat? neque Burmannus audiendus, qui Encolpium his 
peruersa sui temporis studia insectari arbitratur, quo 
I adulescentes arti coquinaiiae tarn impense operam 
:, ut desertis rhetorum scholis totum diem in culina 
3rent. mera sunt haec somnia, quae sana ratio interpre- 
(spuit. cap. 70 (ad quem locum uidendus N. Heinsius) 
mper me positum cocum, qui de porco anserem fecerat 
^ondtmsntisque fetentem. docte Bottiger im d. Merkur 
302. de ctdinis interpretatur qtiae erant loca publica in 
nis, inopum destinata fimerilms, docente Aggeno ad 
. p. 60. ed. Goes, et Jul. Pontedera ep. crit. p. 103. ibi 
^phitis sacellum habuisse dicitur, propter grauem loci 
Adler Beschr. v. Rom p. 200. sed tum Petronius scrip- 
^ ctUinis. 

IBVS ATQVE INANIBYS SONIS Kevol^; Koi tcov<f>oU. Longinus 
Kov<f>o\oylav uocat. 

IBRIA autem sunt (fxiafioTa uanae corporum species ipsis 
)us oppositae. res fictas pueris in scholis propositas/abcu 
imagines et inania simulacra appellat Quintil. X 5 

LAMATIONIBVS CONTINEBANTVR hanc omnium codd. 
m Burmannus contra criticorum coniecturas defendere 
exempla tamen, quae in hanc rem excitat, uix satis 
it quod uoluit. quod enim dixerunt ueteres exercita- 
ntinere ad nostrum locum non pertinet ; neque ii loci 
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hue faciunt, quibus continere pro tenerey vel coercere positum 
est eius autem signifieationis, quam hie habere deberet, ut 
sit, crebris dedamationibus exercebantur, exemplum adhuc desi- 
dero. nondum me paenitet eoniecturae, quam protuli in Spec 
Emend, p. 85 nondum iutienes declamxUorihv^ commitUbanUir, 
deinde certissimam Burm. emendationem, atque pro aut scri- 
bentis, in textum admisi. 

INGENIA DELEVERAT si uera est leetio, plus dixit Fetro- 
nius quam, dicere uoluit. non enim penitus extinguunt iDgenis 
declamatores, sed uires iis et robur innatum detrahunt. QuintiL 
II 12 [§ 8] confitendum est etiam detrahere doctrinam aliquid, irf 
limam rudibus et cotes hebetibus. quin delere fortius etiam esae 
uidetur d,tque extinguere, Cicero de harusp. resp. § 6 £tc f. 
Annius ad iUam pestem comprimendam^ extinguendam, funditMi 
delendam, natus esse uidetur. idem in Yerr. diu. § 26 (wmiM 
improbitas, id quod popuius romanus iamdiu exposttdat, extbt 
guenda atque delenda sit. etsi a damnanda codd. scriptoii 
lougissime absum, baud tamen scio an Petr. scripserit nondm 
umbraticus doctor ingenia detriuerat. h. e. imminuerat Tadt 
Hist. II 76 § 8 si quid ardoris acferociae miles habuit^ popinisd 
commissationibus et principis imitatione deteritur. QuintiL n 8 
§ 10 non enim deterendum id bonum, si quod ingenitum est, exit 
timOf sed augendum. Ausonius epigr. 64 aerea mugitum potstiA 
dare uacca Myronis, \ sed timet artifids deterere ingenium. Tadti 
annal. I 1 temporibusque Augusti dicendis non defuere dtcof^ 
ingenia, donee gliscente adulatione detererentur, si uera est con- 
iectura Aemil. Ferret, cui Lipsius adiecit calculum. QuintiL xl 
§ 27 praecipueqice uelut attrita quotidiano a>otu forensi iryetM, 
optime rerum talium blanditia reparantur. 

[PINDARVS NOVEMQVE LYRici Tzetz. de diflFerentia poetanun 
18 — 22 in Meineke comici II* 1245 toS XvpiKov kvkXov Sk ov- 
arrjfjLa roSe' \ Kopivva, Sa7r<^(», UlvSapo^, Bair^i;XiSi79, | 'Aj«- 
#c/3€a>j/,''Ij8u/co9,'A\/c/Ltai/,*AX#caAb9, | ^Tffalxop&: re Kol'SiipMvSifi 
a/JM, I Betca^ dpioTtf TravreX'^ TrXrjpeardTfj. M.] 

HOMERicis VERSIBVS CANERE TIMVERVNT sensus fortasse: 
cum lyrici nouum scribendi genus inuenerunt^ timentes scil. ne 
Homerum sequentcs caderent, quem in suo genere nemo imitari 
potest Ilomerici uersus sunt cpici, iisque totum epos significa- 
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\ aliud est autem Homericis uersibus scribere^ aliud Home- 
um eta Homerici erant, et esse uoluerunt nonnulli ex lyricis, 
mmi poetae spiritum in diuerso genere aemulantes\ Home- 
ins uersibus Fetronius dixit pro spiritu Homerico, adeoque 
iblimL sic enim de Homero statuebat antiquitas eum omnes 
iblimitate et magniloquentia pone se relinquere et in omnibus 
annims partibus humani iugenii modum et mensuram exce- 
leie. iis itaque qui in hoc uel alio quouis scribendi genere 
nagniloquentiae studuerunt, nulla laus maior erat quam si quis 
eoB ad Homeri exemplum accessisse diceret. commode lauda- 
lit Heinsius Longin. tt. i, 3 ov yap /movo^ 'Hpo3oT09 o/irjpiKooTa-- 
w? efhero, 'SiTrfaij(ppo^ en irporrepov, o re ^Apj(^t\axp^, iravrwv 
•i Toirav fiaXtara 6 UKaToov, quae cum ita sint, dubitari 
tteqait) corruptam esse lectionem timuerunt, et menti scriptoris 
AOdtri plane contrariam. tantum enim aberant Pindarus et 
>ovem lyrici ut Homerico spiritu canere timerent, ut nihil 
Kttgis in uotb habuisse uideantur. ueram igitur uel uero 
poximam esse iudico coniecturam Heinsii sustinuerunt propo- 
i^tis. Petron. c. 116 30 sin autem urhanioris notae homines 
^^netia semper merUiri, recta ad liLcrum curritis, ubi uido 
■literpp. — (Daniel Heinsius non timtiemnt legi posse iudicat). — 
^de cum unus Scaligeri cod. pro canere exhibeat tonere sus- 
ibatus est idem uir acutissimus tonare legendum esse. Propert. 
I& 15 40 qualis Pindarico spiritus ore tonat ubi uide Burm. 
iecL et ad anthol. lat. i 370. Martial, viii 3 14 aspera uel 
pribue beUa tonare modis. apud Martialem Yii 24 Phoebe, 
^ sed quantue era^, cum hella tonanti \ ipse dares Latiae plec- 
h tecunda lyrae, imperiti librarii canenti substituerunt de 
Matoribus passim occurrit eadem metaphora. iis quae Bur- 
ttumus attulit unum adiciam Columellae locum i pr. § 30 
Mftttf tile ipse Cicero cesserat tonantibus Demostheni Platonique. 
pse Cicero, Aristophanis uersum excitans, Periclem fulgurare, 
ware, Oraeciam permiscere dixit. Plin. ep. i 21 ad Aristoph. et 
!oer. loca respiciens : non enim amputata oratio et abscissa, sed 
ta et magnifica et excelsa tonat, fulgurat, omnia denique per- 
rbat ac miscet. Quintil. p. 624 24. Longinus 12 de Dcmos- 

1 [8en$ut...aemulanle8 a later addition.] 
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thene : oXov KaUiv Hk a/ia koI Biofnra^eiv, a-Kvprr^ rivi irapeuu 
^otT av fj tcepavv^. plura uide ap. Oudend. ad Lucan. i 57i 
totus itaque locus fortasse sic coiistituendus est: nonthm 
iuuenes declamatoribus committebantur, cum Sophocles aiqm 
Euripides inuenerunt uerba guibus deberent loquL (Ruhnk id 
AquiL Roman, p. 142 laudat emendationem nescio cuius quUm 
deceret loqui corrigentis. bene.) nondum umbraticus docbt 
ingenia ^riuercU^ cum Findarus et nouem lyrici HbmeriA 
uerstbus tonare sustinuerunt 

ACCESSISSE VIDEO. GBANDis sic cum Burmanno hone Io6 
ex certissima Tumebi emendatione edere non dubitaul ooi 
Memmii accessisse et ideo grandis. reliqui in accessim d 
omnes consentiunt. nee mirum. omnes enim, qui aetatem tok^ 
runt, Petronii codices ex uno eoque uitioso et lacunoso coSm 
profluxerunt. nuUo autem modo fieri potest ut uerba ^ranAj 
— exsurgit cum praecedentibus oohaereant. ] 

GRANDIS EXSYRGIT abrupta uerba, quae ne aliunde inlidi; 
locum irrepserint uereor. certe si abessent, nihil abesse uido^- 
tur. ceterum maculosa oratio sic opponitur pudiccie, ut twyUtl 
grandi. ut autem pudica oratio ea esse debet, quae se simpfr 
citate sua et naturali pulcritudine commendet, in qua nihil A 
fucati, nihil ad plausus captandos studiose arcessiti; mociiIoMti 
oratio procul dubio ea est, in qua omatus, panni purpmei e^ 
laciniae undecunque decerptae {sententias extra corpus ortdioA 
expressae cap. 118) naturalem simplicitatem corrumpant at 
aequabilem orationis cursum impediant. maculam autem dlq 
quacunque parte diuersi cum toto corpore colons dici, passim Ij 
doctis uiris demonstratum est. Flinius h. n. vm § 184 Mijfii 
ei in dextro latere candtcans macula comibus lunae cresotti 
incipientis, sic labes ap. Ovid. a. a. I 290 candidus arwual^ 
gloria taurus erat; \ signatus tenm media inter camua nigro\ 
unafuit labes: cetera lactis erant. 

SDfVLQVE CORRVPTA ELOQVENTIAE REGVLA STETIT II 

OBTINVIT sic hie locus scribendus erat ex oodd. fide. Fetroniil 
dicit, ab eo inde tempore quo uentosa ilia et tuigida asiataoo 
rum rhetonim loquacitas Athenas commigrauit, sensus pulcri e 
ueri corruptus est et uitiosa adeo dicendi ratio obtinuit ; bae 
est corrupta siue prauu eloquentiae regula. recte autem siet 
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obtinuit, stare enim est locum aiiquem obtinere: (unde de 
lula dicitur earn stetisae, si placuerit) durare et defixum esse, 
opert m 8 18 inque meum semper stent tua regna captit, 
: 11 64 ingenio stat sine morte decus. hinc ap. Persium rv 
\ cum faUit pede regtUa uaro h. e. cum minus firma est. 
una. ad Fropert m 3 24. sic laraaffai esse significat docente 
KynriUe ad Charit p. 303 et Wyttenb. in lulian. or. i p. 33. 
tU. crit III (2) 43. qui obmutuit corrigunt neque sensum 
onnm affidant, et personificationem admittunt intolerabilem 
Dide tamen Gonsalam). 

SAKI COLOBIS in toto hoc loco elegans est orationis cum 
ivpore humano oomparatio. praeiuit Cicero de corrupta elo- 
neRtia disputans in Bruto § 51 ut semel e Piraeeo ehquentia 
necta est, omnes peragrauit insulas; aique ita peregrinata tota 
ItiaesttiUse extemis obUneret moribus, omnemque iUam salu- 
ritatem Atticae dictianis et quasi sanitatem perderety ac loqui 
QSM dedisceret. ut hie sanitas ad corpus humanum eiusque 
lementa respiciunt, sic apud nostrum sanus color, et cibo pasta; 
nfafi^ et senectutem, YelL 1 18 urva urbs Attica pluribus sanae 
ojuentiae, quam uniuersa Oraecia, operibus floruit ut h. 1. prae- 
ixe oorrezit Ruhnk. in hist. orat. Gr. p. xxxvi. Quintil. xii 
9 § 15 aridi et exsucci et exsangties. hi sunt enim qui suae im- 
mUiiati sanitatis appellationem, quae est maxime contraria, 
kendunt; de iis agens, qui Atticorum imitatores uideri uole- 
•nt autor dial de c. c. eloq. 21 oratio autem, sicut corpus 
wninis, ea demum pulchra est, in qua non eminent uenae, nee 
manumeraniur, sed temperatus ac bonus sanguis implet membra 
iexsurgit toris, ipsosque neruos rubor tegit et decor commendat. 

EXCrrVH FECIT tuetur Burm. laudato Casaubono ad Sueton. 
KeroiL 46. 

POSTQYAM AEOYPTIORVM omnes qui de hoc loco egerunt, 
ttriis interpretandi uiis temptatis, denique fassi sunt ignoran- 
tiam suam. de uerborum tamen integritate uix dubitari 
potest fortasse, cum olim pictores in magnis tabulis parieti- 
RBae pingere solebant, Aegyptii sub Petronii aeuum primi 
iruas tenuesque imagines ezarare coeperunt. quae cum breui 
mipore neque magna cum difficultate absolui poterant, Petro- 
ius Aegyptios artis compendium inuenisse ait, quo ipsa ars 



ON AN INSCRIBED GREEK VASE WITH SUBJECTS 

FROM HOMER AND HESIOD \ 



The kylix irhich forms the subject of the present paper, and 
vbich I have reason to suppose unpublished, possesses consi- 
derable interest not only for professed archaeologists, but for 
an classical scholars. The beauty of design and clearness 
of execution which distinguish it might recommend it to all 
lovers of ancient art. But a still higher interest attaches to 
the choice of subjects, and the inscriptions which illustrate 
those subjects, for I think that I shall be able to prove the 
presence in this case of literary taste and judgement in the 
artist. It is notoriously very seldom that we find on vases 
scenes which really correspond to the descriptions of the 
Epic poets. But in the case of our vase the correspondence 
between the scenes depicted by the artist and the words of 
Homer and Hesiod is so unusually close that I scarcely think 
it rash to claim some connexion between them. 

The period of the vase is not very hard to determine ap- 
proximately. It was found' in a grave at Kamirus in Rhodes 
and belongs to the class which bear red figures on a black 
ground. The style is transitional or early fine. The cha- 
racter of the drawing points to a period when a good deal 
of archaism lingered in the treatment of subjects, but the 
power of execution had reached a high point. The character 
of the epigraphy is such as is found in monuments of the 

X Bead before the Cambridge Phi- the same excavations bearing the sab- 

lologioal Society, 9th November, 1876. ject of the surprise of Thotis was pub- 

* In the excavations carried on at lished by Mr Newton in the Fine Arte 

the public cost by Messrs Salzmann Quarterly Beview for 1864. 
and Biliotti. A splendid vase from 
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the Goddess taking the shape of a lion to escape from her 
ravisher. In the first case two, in the second three succes* 
siye stages of her transformation are represented as contem- 
porary by artists unacquainted with the differences between 
the methods of painting and poetry so familiar to us since 
Leasing. So the sea-monsters may either be the natural 
attendants of Thetis, or may indicate some of the forms in 
which she tried to elude her pursuer. The little altar or 
cippus at her feet occurs elsewhere: what is meant by it is 
unknown. 

The name 0HTIZ is written above, where the H may be 
the mere blunder of the artist, but at the same time it 
should be noted that an H does occur in the kindred word 
liqdv^. Peleus' name no longer appears. 

In the broad border round this group the Nereid sisters 
of Thetis, her younger and less honourable sisters, fly in panic 
terror to tell Nereus and Triton of the daring intrusion of 
Peleus. Nereus here, as mostly on vases> with long white hair, 
dad in chiton and himation, sits serenely on a throne, bear- 
ing in one hand the sceptre, the symbol of sovereignty, in 
the other a dolphin to shew of what realm he is master. 
The bead of Triton is in front bare, he is clad in a chiton, 
and his body ends in a fishes tail. He too bears sceptre 
and dolphin. The names above NHPEYZ and TPITQN leave 
OS not the smallest doubt in the attribution of these figures, 
which are full of interest. We have here a full sketch of 
the marine mythology before Poseidon was adopted into the 
Greek Pantheon. As Nereus represents the dynasty before 
Poseidon so Triton represents that which preceded Nereus. 
In later times Triton became a mere attendant sprite of 
King Poseidon; but there was a time when he was looked 
on as himself a powerful sovereign. The form, half-man, 
half-fish, like that of the Phoenician Dagon, must have ori- 
ginated in a time when the Hellenic race had not got very 
fax beyond mere naturalism. In the Yedic hymns Indra in 
his capacity of lord of water is termed trita^ and we may 
conjecture that Triton represented to the ancestors of the 
Hellenes water whether in sea, lake, or stream, not long 

Journal of Philolotnj, ▼ol, vii, I5 
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after they had migrated from the primitive seats of the 
Aryans. 

The Nereids represented are Kymo, Glauke, Kymothoe, 
Galene, Pasithee or Hippothee, and a sixth whose name ii 
lost ; for I think that we are justified in thus correcting from 
the list in Hesiod's Theogonia the readings KYAAQ, FAYKH, 
KYAAA0EA, TAAENH, and ... . GEA of the vase. In attitude 
and action they present charming varieties. Kymo clatchea 
with both hands her escaping peplos^ Galene's hands are 
wildly stretched, the nameless sister seems to be repeating 
the tale to Nereus, Kymothoe rushes to Triton tearing hei 
long hair. So too the chiton of Kymo with broad orna- 
mental border contrasts with the plain but evenly folded 
garment of the nameless Nereid and the more disordered 
dress of Kymothoe*. 

I would gladly delay longer over this lovely picture, but 
the representations of the outside of the kylix claim oui 
attention (see plate b). Of these the first represents th« 
world-renowned combat of Diomedes and Aeneas which is 
narrated in the fifth book of the Iliad. Pandarus, it will be 
remembered, has aimed an arrow at Diomedes, and aimed 
in vain. He struck the enemy indeed, but subdued him not 
for Sthenelus drew the arrow ; while Pallas infused fresl 
vigour into the limbs of Diomedes, and took the veil froDQ 
his eyes that he might distinguish between gods and men 
* Fight not thou,' she added, * with the rest of the immortals 
'but if Aphrodite come against thee, her strike with keer 
' spear.' Diomedes returns to the battle and soon there come 
against him riding in one chariot Pandarus and Aeneas, botl 
burning to stop his ravages among the Trojan troops. Diomedes 
awaits them on foot aided only by his heavenly guardian 
Aeneas guides the car; Pandarus with boastful speech hurl 
his spear at Diomedes, which pierces the shield and graze 
the breastplate. But Dicnnedes' spear, guided by the han< 

1 See Overbeck's * Bildwerke znm story of Peleus. The novel feature i 

ThobiBchen und Troischen Helden- our vase is the appearance of tl: 

kreis* page 172 ff. for a list of all the names of the Nereids and of Triton. 
uiicieut representations bearing on the 
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of Pallas, flies with more effect. Pandarus is struck in the 
face and falls headlong, a corpse, from the chariot. Aeneas 
then also springs to the ground to protect his body. 

Ont^ from his oar with shield and spear Aeneas swiftly sped, 

For fear some fell Achaean hand shonld drag away the dead. 

As stalks the Uon in his might, he trode the body near, 

And screened it with his orbed shield and fenced it with his spear: 

WeU-minded he the foe to slay who dared to venture nigh 

His fallen friend, and terribly rang out his battle-cry. 

Then Tydeus* son a mighty rock uplifted from the plain, 

"Which two strong men of modem mould to raise might striye in Tain, 

Yet lightly with unaided force that hero swung it high, 

And on Aeneas' side it fell where join the hip and thigh. 

The hip it struck, the socket crushed, and both the muscles tare, 

And from the bone with jagged edge the tender flesh it bare. 

The hero sank upon his knee, and on his hand he leant, 

And darkness as of utter night before his eyeballs went. 

And now Aeneas* lordly soul had been to Hades swept. 

But Aphrodite, child of Zeus, swift to his succour leapt, 

Who bare him to Anchises erst what time his herds he kept. 

Around her well-beloved son her glistening arms she cast, 

And in her garment's shining folds she wrapped him safe and fast, 

A refuge sure from weapons keen, if any Danaan foe 

From chariot swift against his life should aim a deadly blow ; 

Thus her dear son aloft she bore from strife that raged below. 

Every reader will remember what follows ; how Diomedes 
on foot swiftly pursues the flight of Aphrodite, and coming up 
with her drives bis spear through her peplos and wounds her 
tender hand, how in terror she drops her son whom Phoebus 
Apollo protects with a thick cloud, and flies to Olympus. 

The moment chosen by the artist is that in which Aphrodite 
descends to save her son. Diomedes, behind whom stands 
armed his guardian goddess Athene, has drawn his sword and 
moves with shield advanced on his already vanquished foe. 
Aeneas has sunk to his knee, and in his side appears a wound 
from which the blood flows. His spear is already broken against 
the che«^ of Diomedes, his left hand still grasps his shield, and 
with his right he seems to be feebly struggling to raise his 
sword. His mother, behind him, has grasped in each of her 

i Iliads T. 297. I trust I shall be pardoned for adding another to the many 
Tcrsions of this passage. 

15—3 
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So feu he, and Ids brazen arms rang out a warning dread ; 

let patient stood the child of Zens and spared to spoil the dead. 

The mnrderooB Ares' dread attack he waited calmly there, 

But like the lion's o'er the spoil his eyes in fury glare, 

The lion's who with deadly claw crashes the stricken prey, 

^ eagerly from oat its heart tears the sweet life away. 

Hia emel breast with baming rage and spite is filled high, 

And fiendy with his restless tail he lashes flank and thigh: 

Hii eye is fire, the groand he paws, and none who love the hont 

Shall dare to press more near, or meet his foiy front to front. 

So sternly stood Amphitryon's child, still thirsting for the strife, 

And waited Ares' swift attack, his soal with anger rife. 

And fiercely Ares forward pressed with grief and rage replete, 

Thna londly shouting for the fray did each the other meet. 

As headlong from some mountain- crest a loosened rock may dash, 

And madly leap the slopes adown while loud the echoes crash, 

^ if a jutting crag it meet that bars the downward course, 

It stops and on the bulwark spends in yain its baffled force ; 

Bo fiereely Ares, lord of cars, and with a crash so rode, 

Game roshing on, and so the foe stood strong and unsubdued. 

Bnt she whom aegis-bearing Zeus of children loves the best, 

Athene, with that aegis armed to Ares closer pressed. 

And gazing sternly, to his face these winged-words addressed, 

'Aies, restrain thy mighty force, thy hands that none may stay, 

"Tis not thy &te from Herakles to bear the spoils away, 

'The long-enduring son of Zeus not e*er shalt thou lay low, 

'So quit the field ere yet in me thou find a second foe.' 

By the vase-painter the moment of Eyknus' death is chosen. 
Athene, whose feet and chiton alone are visible, stands to the 
extreme left, leaning on her spear. Herakles rushes forward 
dad in a chiton and the skin of the Nemean lion. With one 
Wd he plunges his spear into the neck of Kyknus, in the 
other he bears a shield of Boeotian form. Kyknus, who has 
ilready received wounds in chest aud thigh, has sunk on his 
mee, and his spear breaks against the body of Herakles. 
Jehind him. Ares is rushing hotly into the fray clad in full 
rmour, his shield bearing the device of a bulFs head, and a 
vord hanging at his belt. The legends are (A0HNHZ) 
PAKAEOZ, KYKNOI APHOZ, where the genitive forms of 
te names of the two protecting divinities may be explained 
1 the principle already enunciated. That the name of Hera- 
es should also be in the genitive is probably due to the care- 
^uess of the artist. 
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ese subjects and the maDner in which the details are 
id indicate literary taste, and an attempt rather to illus- 
passages in the great Greek epics than to repeat merely 
bional representations. In the first place the mere forms 
e letters shew a hand used to writing, the hand of no 
rate man. In the second place, there is something about 
of the three scenes to render it probable that passages 

the epics were in the painter's mind. With regard to 
jcene containing the adventure of Peleus and Thetis, as 
epics which treated of this adventure are lost, we are 
le to judge whether the vase-painter has closely followed 
) epics. It is however observable that all the names of 
Nereid nymphs in the legend occur in the list of those 
phs in Hesiod^ and this coincidence is hardly likely to 
he result of mere chance. The combat of Aeneas and 
3edes is, I think, treated of by Homer alone of ancient 
), and there is so much agreement between the details 
tioned by Homer and those of the vase-picture, that we 
fairly assume the painter to have drawn his inspiration 
the poet. There are indeed also differences between the 

The body of Pandarus and the rock hurled by Diomedes 
ler appear on our vase, and it is likely, though in con- 
ence of the broken state of the vase it cannot be said 
ively, that they never were there. Nor does Homer 
k of Pallas as actually present at the battle, as we see 
in the painting. But these discrepancies may be readily 
anted for by considering the strict requirements of Greek 
md the necessity of an exact balance in the composition. 
IS is necessary to balance Aphrodite, and if the painter had 
diiced Pandarus as a corpse on the ground, he would have 
to make Kyknus on the other side of the vase also a 
36, which did not suit his intentions. The broken spear of 
^ of which Homer says nothing, is I think a merely 
)olic addition of the painter, to image the defeat of the 
5r of the spear. Kyknus' broken spear seems to have the 
\ meaning. Lastly, let us take the combat of Herakles 
Kyknus. From what I have above said of other pictures 

1 Thiogoniu, 1. 349. 
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of this contest it will appear that there are in the present 
instances innovations, and further that the result of these iDoo- 
vations is to hring the representation far nearer to the actual 
words of Hesiod. I allude especially to the absence of Zeus, 
who is so usuallj interposing in the combat, but who is omitted 
by Hesiod. Of the legend of his interference we find a tnw» 
elsewhere, in ApoUodorus, who relates that when Herakles was \ 
contending against Kyknus, son of Ares and Pirene, Zeus 
separated the combatants with a thunderbolt I think that 
this circumstance was of the essence of the early legend, and 
even in Hesiod there is a trace or reminiscence of it (line 383), 

fiirfa S* CKTwe iirjrlera Zci)?, 

<rrjfia riOei^ iroiXlfioio i^ fieyaOapaiV voiSL 

But in the actual combat it is Athene, not Zeus, who interferes^ 
and her interposition does not save Kyknus, in all which re- 
spects our vase-painter closely follows the version of Hesiod 
rather than the current story. 

Further it seems to me to savour of distinct purpose that a 
Homeric battle on one side of the vase balances a Hesiodic on 
the other. For as in the pediments of Greek temples, so in that 
class of vase-pictures, which bears much resemblance to the 
groups in temple-pediments, balance is all-essential. In the 
kylix this is especially the case. We have a large number 
of them by the painter who signs AORIZ* ; in most of which 
the subject is from the older epos, and in all cases a most 
careful balance of figure against figure, and group against 
group is maintained. The present vase is not by that artist; 
the inscriptions are far less archaic, and the treatment iu many 
respects difierent, but we find the same careful balancing ^^ 
heroes, gods, and attitudes, one against the other, which strik^ 
us so forcibly in the case of the Aegina pediments. 

I fear that our vase is too late to throw any light on tb^ 
vexed question of the origin of the Homeric poems. I suppo^^ 
that there is no doubt that those poems were by B.C. 400 '^ 
much the same condition as they are in now. With regard to 

^ Mr A. S. Murray has kindly lent me prints of many of these. 
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3 Hesiodic poem its testimony is more valuable. The Shield 
Herakles is generally supposed to consist of three separate 
kfta. The first, ivhich comprises lines 1 — 56, is the oldest 
)rtion, and is said in an ancient preface to be from Hesiod's 
mrth catalogus. Lines 57 — 140 and 318 — 4*80 are a fine 
iece of epic verse, and their antiquity is probably proved from 
he tJB^ that Stesichorus in the sixth century seems to have 
•hoaght them genuina Lines 141 — 317, containing the actual 
lescription of the Shield of Herakles, are usually supposed to 
36 more modem. This question indeed is the subject of a 
lotable controversy which has occupied men of the first rank, 
i lucid account of this controversy will be found in a little 
noapgraph of Deiters *De Hesiodea Scuti Herculis descrip- 
ione.' I do not wish to enter into a quarrel which has engaged 
■h {acuities of men such as Hermann, Welcker, and K. 0. Mill- 
er; but may venture merely to say that I do not consider that 
^e last writer, who maintained the antiquity of the passage 
iescribing the shield, and even gave a sketch of the shield, the 
letails of which were filled in from the very earliest Greek 
^orb of art, has at all made out his case, although Overbeck, 
^d other recent writers, seem to treat his opinion as estab- 
ished. Miiller says that all the poem, except the first 56 lines, 
s of one date, and maintains that date to be not later than the 
loth Olympiad, on the ground that Herakles in the poem is 
^presented as armed as an ordinary Greek hoplite, whereas 
3reek writers and artists after that period usually armed him 
rith club and bow only. I am disposed to think, though I 
i^ould express the opinion with diffidence, that the artist who 
^e the present painting had before his mind the description 
>f Herakles* arming, which is found in lines 122 — 138, as well 
w of the actual battle. It is true that in the painting we find 
10 greaves, breastplate and helmet, but a warrior clad in these 
^ould seem to the artist of the 5th century not Herakles at 
^1 : the lion's skin is for that hero what the aegis is to Pallas, 
^d the winged petasus to Hermes. But, on the other hand, 
Q Herakles' hand is the spear, a weapon unusual to him, which 
oust have been introduced with a purpose. It would seem, 
lowever, that the artist probably had not before him the elabo- 
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rate description of the Heraklean shield, or he would not 
gone out of his way to give the hero a Boeotian shield in 
sion to his native country, while the shield described ii 
lines of the poem was certainly round. Such seems to I 
evidence of the vase, but of course that evidence is not i 
enough to upset solid arguments for the antiquity of the 
odic description drawn from a comparison of it with the re 
of contemporary art, if such arguments be established. 

PERCY GARDN 



THXJCYDIDES III. IV. 
Edited wiUi English notes by G. A. SiMCOX. Rivingtons. 

3avino to lecture lately upon the fourth book of Thucydides 
^^commended the above edition to my class, as being of con- 
^tiient size and moderate price, and also as being the most 
^cent edition and therefore likely, if not to throw fresh light 
^ old difficulties, at all events to contain a r^sum^ of what 
^ been done by previous editors. After looking over some 
xty chapters I have formed a very decided opinion upon its 
exits, and on the principle of doing for other teachers what I 
^ould wish them to do for me, I beg to send the results of my 
^perience to the Journal of Philology. 

The first thing one has a right to expect from an editor is 
^at he should take pains, and not comment upon a passage till 
- has patiently and carefully considered it. Many of the notes 
^ this volume might have been sent up in examination by a 
-hoolboy in elucidation of a passage which he had never met 
^ith before. Two glaring examples I will quote. 

c. 1. <f>ofiovfi€voi T0U9 ^AOffvalov^ fiij iroTC f^ei^ovt, irapa^ 
^t^^?] hreKOtoatv. 

Note. " fiei^ovi is quite abstract, with no definite object of 
comparison expressed or implied.*' 

It is almost incredible that this note could have been written 
by one who had read in the 115th chapter of the previous book 
;hat the allies in Sicily had persuaded the Athenians ^(yqOelv 
r<f>lai TrXeloai vavai, and in the 24th chapter of this book that 
he Syracusans wished to fight optSvre^ rah ^Adtfvaioi^ Ta<; fikv 
'opovaiv; oklrftvi i/aO?, rat? Se irXeioci koI fieWovaai^ fj^€tv 
'wOavofievoi rrjv^ vrjaov TToXtopKeurOau 
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c. 3. Demosthenes urged his colleagues to stop at PyloB 
KCLk irpa^avra^ & hel rdv irXovp ttoiAtOcu, 

Note, a Zelf " as if he tried to impose upon his colleagues 
by representing an original and doubtful project as an obvious 
and necessary measure." 

Mr Simcox seems to have a spite against Demosthenes and 
his proposal to occupy Pylos. In his notes on chapter % he 
speaJcs of Pythodorus having received the single and ratmd 
commission of looking after Athenian interests in Sicily, and of 
his colleagues being encumbered with their new instructions: in 
a note on rjireiyovjo (c. 5) these same colleagues are called 
" unlucky commanders of whom the people expected so much 
too much," and here we read of Demosthenes "trying to impose 
a doubtful project upon them/' However, it is not to call 
attention to these peculiar views that I am now referring to the 
note, nor yet to dwell upon the unnatural force given to the 
word Bel; but simply to observe that the same phrase is used 
of the same thing in chapter 5, ret^^/crairrcv a fioKiara ihei^ and 
that it is explained by ra i7rifJui)(eiTaTa i^epyaaafiepoi in c. 4. 

My first charge, then, against the editor is that he is care- 
less to a degree which evinces equal contempt for his author 
and for his readers. My second charge is that his errors are 
often of such a nature as to betray an ignorance or forgetful- 
ness of the first principles of grammar. This is shown as re- 
gards the use of the Article in the two following passages. 

c. 18. a(i)<f>pGV(OP Be avBp&v oiTive^ Tor/ctdd €9 dfuf>iPo^ 
da'<f>a\w<; edevTO. 

As far as I know, all previous editors had agreed in Dr 
Arnold's translation, " They are sound-minded men who fol- 
lowing a safe system hold their good things as winnings which 
may be lost again." Mr Simcox strikes out a new path for 
himself and gives us the following version, ''They may h® 
classed with wise men who safely bestow good things that hang 
on a chance," i. e. he makes Tor^aOd i<; dfuf>ifioXov equivalent to 
rd 69 dfi(f)i^o\ou dyadd. 

The other passage is in c. 1. aXXai al irXripoi fievai e/ieXXor, 
ic.jX.y where the note is, "others were manned with the object 
of." This might no doubt be given as a loose paraphrase, but 
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just the sort of passage in which the article is likely to be 
inderstood, and indeed Mr S. seems to treat it as an ex- 
ive, for he omits it in the heading to his note, oKKac ttXi;- 
Li€vai l/AeXXoi'. 

The same defective scholarship is seen in the hesitating 
e of many of the notes, as in c. 64, a^i& wpoetSofievo^ avr&v 
rXl^pelv, where we read " make concessions on them, viz. the 
vantages mentioned above, unless we choose to make air&p 
;an all these consequences, when it will depend on trpoeiBo- 
m, ' having foresight of it all.'" There is evidently no idea 
it the former construction is impossible, the latter not only 
ssible but usual. The next quotation needs no comment: 
21, i^avexoopet ra elpvf/jUpa, " almost a mixture of drawing 
(kfirom his own words, and going back upon theirs'' (italics 
the original). 

I add one or two more examples of mistranslation taken at 
adorn. 

c. 61. 01 r ifrlKKfyroi evirperroi^: dBt/coi iXjOovre^ evXoyoo^ 
rpoKTot airiaai,, " Those who were called to do ill with fair 
ow will go home with fair words and no deeds." 

c. 55. (vp€<tt£t€^ drywvi, " standing up to a naval conflict." 

c. 18. irporepov tcvpidrepoi vofu^opTc^ elvcu, Sovvai i^^ & 
y a^iTfpAvoi vfia^ oiTovfAeOa, 

Note. •* Who used to think we had a more potential voice 
giving that for which we come {misprinted came) to you as 
iters." The true meaning is of course " that we were more 
titled to grant to others that for which we are now suppliants 
rselves." 

c. 6. itnrdvijjop rpo^r}^ toZ? TToXXofc. " Generally taken of 
3 majority of the army, but who were the minority ? perhaps 
her 'their large numbers.*" The minority are the richer 
Q who could afford to pay a high price for provisions, the 
jority the rest of the army. 

a 3. ^i' fiovXtfra^ KarciKafipawov ti)i/ iroktv iairavav. 
Note. *' hairavav is ambiguous: it cannot mean simply 'put 
city to expense,' and hardly 'that the city should spend:' on 
other hand it sounds harsh to talk of ' spending the state:' 
ild the phrase be more intelligible if the debate had been 
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reported fully, did the general say, ' you have spent your own 
property, tw tilov olteovy and now you want to spend the 
state V " This is just the clever schoolboy's note ; starting with 
the assumption that the English ' spend * is precisely equivalent 
to the Greek Zairavav, he argues a priori (and justifiably enough 
in examination, where he has no books to consult) as to the 
possible extension of the meaning of the one from the other: 
if he had had Dr Arnold's note before him he might have seen 
that Suidas' interpretation, €U dvoKdfiara ifi/SaXKeiVf is oon- 
finned by the phrase in Antiphon, avrfp ov ihawdvriaav^ to 
which Poppo adds from Appian avefio^ iroKip iiairamfi^' 
Translate ' to waste the resources of the state.' 

c. 9. rdfi Tpirjpei^ irpoa-etrravpaae ** Drew a stockade up to 
them : perhaps even the hulls formed a barricade." The same 
uncertain touch as before. This reading can only mean (ac- 
cording to the first interpretation of the Sdioliast) ' set them up 
as an additional barricade'; but Dobree's emendation should 
have been mentioned. 

Next to carefulness and scholarship, as a qualification for an 
editor, is sound judgment The notes, especially in a school 
edition, should be plain, concise, and to the point. Mr Simooxs 
are often lengthy, irrelevant, and badly worded. Of the in- 
tolerable garrulity of the book no extracts can give an adequate 
impres.sion. The other points may be illustrated by what follows. 

c. 20. 01 /cat €1/ TotT^ v/j^^ aiTitoTepov^ rjyrjaovrai, f^ 
here refers, as is shown by the following iroX^fiovvrcu 7rip, to 
the general belief that Athens had provoked the war. Mr S. 
has the following note : " The koI is puzzling ; the cadence con- 
nects it with iv Toury rather than with o?, but if so it is hard 
to decide what is the supposed alternative. Probably the com- 
plete thought which we and the writer catch by glimpses would 
bo something of this kind, [then comes a correct but rather 
wordy explanation, after which he continues] it would be pos- 
sible also to understand the sentence as meaning ' as you will 
be most blamed for the continuance of the war, you will also 
have most credit for the conclusion of peace.' If we elect to 
take Koi with o?, eV Tovrro vnW mean 'under present circum- 
stances.* " 
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c. 21. The terms of peace demanded by Cleon are the resti- 
Ltion of Nisaea and other places, which had been surrendered 
J the Athenians Kara ^vfM^opa<i KaX iv rm rSre Seofievcov ri 
>aXXoif airopSwv, because they were at that time the w'eaker 
Mffty and suing for peace, not as now victorious. The note is : 
^This looks like a phrase from Cleon's speech ; if we suppose it 
to be a reflection of Thucydides' own it will be a sneer." 

c. 4. Demosthenes having failed to interest the generals in 
\m scheme about Pylos rjavxa^ev xnro airT^jola^ was compelled 
to remain inactive from bad weather. Dobree's iJoTJ^aiJoi/, re- 
ferring to the soldiers, gives a better sense. The note is " his 
ioacti?ity was calculated: almost 'took advantage of bad weather 
to let them alone severely.* One can get the point with less 
exaggeration in French : *I1 trouvait la navigation impossible.* " 

c. 62. €? r£9 ^efiaUf)^ ri rj t^ Sixalcp fj ^ia nrpa^eiv oierai, 
T^ vap^ iXwiSa fit) ^aXevA; a^Weadco. " The sense is given 
by the Scholiast a<])a\\6fi€vo^ firj '^foKeiraiverca ; ne graviter 
hbaiur. If that is what is meant the verb would surely have 
been in the optative, r^ irap iKiriia answers to t^ ZiKaltp fj 
fiiahjkd fjLTf y^aXeirSi; to fiejSaltD^*' If Mr Simcox has any 
oneanbg here he has shown great skill in concealing it. The 
Schdiast simply means * let him not be vexed at failure/ which 
18 natunilly expressed by the imperative. The last clause is to 
Hie nraisense. 

a 32. All in the fleet joined in the attack on Sphacteria 
^^v OakafUoDv ffi9 Itcaarot iaKevaa-fxevoi. Note. " Equipped as 
Hught be. Of course most of the women would have no regular 
^nns at all.*' Que diable les femmes allaient-elles faire dans 
<^tte gal^? If this note had occurred in an examination 
paper one might have laid a safe wager that the word daXafio^ 
^th its bridal associaticms was running in the head of the 
''riter ; here I can only wonder what may have been the ori- 
Sinal word concealed under so strange a misprint. 

Speaking of misprints reminds me that the text is not very 
carefully printed. In the small number of chi^ters which I 
kve read I have noticed three, ot for oi in c. 10, direlx'^^ov in 
c. 43, *A0Tfvaiov^ for ^Adrfval^i^ in c. 54. Nor do I think that 
Mr Simcox has been always well guided in his choice of a text. 
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-.--... y-1--. £:...:> : -.1:^ -ri::: n: ihrre is 

- . ..- ■ -..--- 1. M Jij i.^:il-:--5 are passed 

^: ■ . " --_." ." -I :..--". :^ A* rlijri: instaDCrs 

- .: ■ - *:-:-: ■ •_-. -.—-j'-'-.r : ri,.* T^^j^tir. 

: * ". .: . -.-_«*-.. * — .-.-•rr^t-r; a:.: rrpoUo- 

.- : • '_ -:'_. 2.-11 .: :^r^^ .l\r:-y in •}**'^fiJ 

. :• ".•-- —1 . -■ ". ::- l^\'iz. ::. : -.zrO nd'^!' 

-. • -. ' -. : -' -■ :'. -. ::: irr ;: -rjofi. is\vA 

. • : ^ • : _ -. •■_--■« I • ■:• r :: :.^ t-:» IMW^ 

•---■■ " ■ • « « 

1 . -■-:.-. :' \V. -.'[-: :'L< ..f any part 
1 . . . ^■' • "' > > :'.! :r.v ••; :j:r.ont.the 

:•,;-. .:. : •. 7 ::.^- r.;*.ior the Labii *>* 
, : i.: -. r".... : r-.- - :-::..••:■ lor in;:L and ot 

• • ^ • ■ • t* » 

^ . *• - .... .:.v .ta.* . •!»* iu» 
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les of old Oxford — Dr Arnold's. I may be allowed to 
it is much to be regretted that a man of Mr Simcox's 
bould have imposed upon himself a task for which he 
:o be so singularly little qualified. 

;o end with a merely negative result, I will transcribe 
e emendations of Dr Badham's for which I am indebted 
id. I venture to append to them two conjectures Of 
for the consideration of scholars. Dr Badham's emen- 
ire contained in Aoyto? 'E/?/Lt^9, a Greek journal pub- 
Leyden in 1866 by Kovtos with the help of Cobet and 

. IV. 72 (pv fjiimot €v ye t& iramX epytji fiefiaua^ ovSe- 
K€VTi]a'avT€^ aneKpiO-qaav), 

\v6a oi p^Siop eiirelv oiroreplv itrrtv aTOTroorepov t6 
9 ovTd) irdarj^ irpoaoawiiia^ fj prjfjLaro^ fiovoidev Kclpevov 
Xevrrja-avTe^ prjSevo^ nrpopp-qOevTO^ o /lixP^ rovrov 
o. ^rjXov Spa on ')(aafi(iBi]^ iarlv o totto^ koi iXoD^ 
€()v firj ^ufiTrXrjpcjOfj. 'Tirovoovfiep ovv iv iraKtu^ nvl 
)vo Ttve aTl)(ia) ovto)^ evprjaOai yeypa/MfievW 

GPrQIBGBAIQCOYAe 
TGPOITGAGYTHCAN 

e TOVT€ov aWov xelfievov 

TGPOirGNOMGNOIYnGP 

oyra itc^vyelv Bo^d^ovra to? Trpoira^ iv t^ rpirtp trti'^t^ 
9 Tr)v T€K£VTr]v irepikyeiv rod iv t^ Trpdrcp rifineXoxh; 
UvTOs ovofiaTO^, ^^P ^^ irdvv iridavw^ rrjv r alriav rod 
XT09 /cal afia rtjv Oepairelav fiefiavrevaOai So^ofiev ; 

A07. 'E/9/A. I. 198, 199. 

(toi? Se ^vfi7ra<Tr)<i rrj<; Bvvafico)^ Kat r&v TrapovrcDv 
ifjrov Ktvivveveiv €Ik6t(i)<; iOeXeiv roXfiap.) 
xcHiam {ib, 199) reads e/c for xal, and iOiXeiVy ovBev paX- 
Ltov instead of the last two words. I should be inclined 
Dr Donaldson's correction of oXlycov for koI r&v. 
In the difficult passage already referred to, Dr B. {ih. 
Is irrLdTrda^adai y airov<; i^yelro TrpoOvp^rjaeaUaL 
\a1 of Phllolofiy, vol. VII. 16 
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c. ISu [am^powmw fie awSpmm omre? rayuBa h ifii^ifioko^ 
eo^doXik I0€r7o' au raZ^ (uft/^opa!k m avrol ev^u v erm p n h 
rpoa^ipo€rTo' row re xoXcfiav rofiioMai firj waff oerov h m 

Dr B. !& neaJs fr* aft^^'Xa Swra and liera^ipOjMa omit- 
ting POtMirtM-i aod Torrw {vrcZvoi which is wanting in Bekker'i | 
.;kst MS. 

c 6S. Ua TO i7£i| ^o^poL-^ woporra? ^AOffvaiov^ kot o/i^ : 



•i I 



I^ Bl A. nsads ^o^€p€w, toik irapoarra^. 

c. ^ P^'T* J^^ ^ B- >&• reads avraiwvov^^Oa for operj 



c. >, 



^*ff tWic^Ejii^ ^r ajcuriv9<o9 Vfuw fffuv Bekkef) ^ipecOai.) 

r^^ *^ (\fi<V^«ay m^ a«ij>£i;For ova-ay. I must confess I do 
-•;: ?e< wb^: sccie he aligns to the wordsw 

:. >x rperocf fifpanrvifura ol; ap xpo9 to!? ^iftBiai %» 






It E tX r>cAis Tpc rov tUi^mau 

T>: c=if-ii:i:i.s wtich follow are my own. 

^.v Ac7 "vip rTTabTvor rwr Boiflrrwy col ahXov^ tuv? 






^.^^ rr-.-^c-* jcwc% tcc^Xft^'oy coi T«r tc vccpeSv rot/Ttty /t/jar^ 
,-x^-^" :-rAr-r.vCci^ intCoffa* coi rportratov eartfaav. 

V: : Tt-id-.r^ T.\>riVArarr« se^^ms inconsistent with the &ct 

. ■ .- - .' V"''izjfci:> vxciii^xi Nisaea. Dr Arnold, followed by 

•j^-.^, - .vcT\'::* *;'-T ^ Ni^xa^f, 'charging them at Xisae* 

: .: T,xx*5\-s;7w nirAiis *to ride up to/ not 'to charge, 

■ \;v. v> ."- A- ^-"*>- i> I .flowed hy the dative of th^ 

.. ^..- <- — ^ Ltv!,***- Cl:%s5cn wiih manv others reaJs 

- \ . -*— xc Ti .i.£:.:*:v then is in the following '<»*' 

-^ v'jkjfi^:*. t\vljk:r^ '!.:.■::: nur hatten sie die booiiscben 

^ . ^ ."> : ."-•v- Wu5^n beraubt, sondern auch der 

• - Aic> • i u"«l.:-.i: AntrkT-nniing ihres Sieges erlangt* 

: .^ — sfc-v— .: :c :^ anv reason for coupling th^ 

,^ . "f •' \ ::' ::.:> had l»eru the constnictio" 



« ^ 



« * 
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intended, Thucydides would probably have written r&v veiepcov 
icpaT7iaavT€^ luu viro<nr6vBov^ diroBopre^ rpoTratov eavrja'av, omit- 
ting TovroDv and changing the finite diriSoa-ap into a participle. 
What we want is something to express that the Athenians bad 
l^nned the Boeotians up against Nisaea. In Homer we find 
the verb 'n-parieiXeiv used in this sense, H. x. 247, aUC fiiv 
hr\ y^o? awb trrparo^t wporteiXeiv : and another compound of 
(IXltt (Koreikim) is constantly used with the same force by 
Herodotus. I have little doubt therefore that the true read- 
ing in this passage is irpoaeiXi^aavTe^. The word is rare in 
Attic, but that it had not become obsolete may be seen from 
its use in a somewhat colloquial passage of Euripides, Helena 
445, a p,rj irpotreCket %€!pa, fif)S' Adei, fiia, 

c 80. il>ofiovfJL€vo^ avT&v rrjp aKcuortfra (al. veori^a) teal rd 

I think, with Kriiger, that neither of these readings gives a 
satigfactory sense. The reading peoTfjra admits of easy expla- 
nation: it has probably arisen from THNOTHTA, the first syl- 
lable of the original word having been lost. Classen defends 
(fKaumfTa as referring to the thoughtless impulsiveness of 
slaves, which might cause a revolt when there was no reason- 
able hope of success ; but this is forcing the meaning of the 
^ord, not to mention that, with Athenian aid at hand, the 
attempt at freedom could not be considered desperate. What 
^ want to express is the unconquerable determination and 
atiff-neckedness of the Helots, for which I should suggest 
2KAHP0THTA. The change of A into A would easily account 
for the comiption. 

JOSEPH B. MAYOR. 
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ovOptunro^ ^vtret ^o\itik6v ^wop, ical 6 airdki^ Bia (fyiatv koi ov 
BlcL Tuyriv fjTOi, ^av\6^ i<mv rj /epelrrtDV fj apOpayiro^y Aairep mx 
6 v(l> ^Ofirjpov XoiSoprfOel^ d(f>pi]TODp adifiiaro^ dviarrio^, apa "^ap 
^va€i ToiovTO^ Koi iroXApLov iinOvpLrfTrf^, are irep afvf ©v (tHTitep 
ip 7r€TTot9. Aristot. Polit. I. 2, Bekker, p. 3. 

lii an article in the Academy (Jan. 8, 1876, Oncken's Staats- 
lehre des Aristoteles) Prof. Mahaffy writes as follows : — 

" When he [Prof. Oncken] does make suggestions, he does 
not always satisfy us. Thus in a note (p. 28) on the remark that 
the a7ro\t9, or outlaw, is aggressive, are irep afuf wp wairep €^ 
7reTToi<;, he seeks to explain it by an epigram of Agathias, which 
speaks of lost men in a draught or dice game as il'firye?. Ho^ 
a lost man can be aggressive, is hard to understand. The mean- 
ing of d^v^ is clearly that of our 'rover* in a game — a piec^ 
which, having reached the end of its stage of self-preservation 
and joint progress with others, turns aggressive, and attacks at 
all risks. This is the case in croquet, partially in chess, and in 
draughts, even as we play it." 

I venture to think that both Professor Oncken and Professor 
Mahaffy have mistaken, not only the meaning of the word afuf 
but also the argument of the passage from the Politics upot 
which they are commenting. That Professor Oncken's inter 
pretation of the word is based upon a misunderstanding c 
Gottling's dissertation, from which he confessedly quotes, th 
following extracts will show : 
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'ex hoc epigrammate elucet 
aecos in abaco, lineis dig- 
icto, atris albisque calculis 
terdum lusisse ita» ut horum 
1 processus vel recessus Don 
rigerent cogitatioDis sagaci- 
ite, sed fortuito iactu trium 
csgcranim, in phimo condita- 
iim. Unde effici facile potuit 
It qui antea calculos omncs 
babuisset compares subito uno 
i»ctu ad incitas redigeretur eo 
quod plurimos calculos haberet 
incomitatos, ut dici solebat. 
Hog incomitatos vel sine tuta- 
Baine relictos calculos a^vya<: 
liixit Agathias" (Dissertatio, 
Itna, 1858). 



"Der afvf ist nach ihm 
[Gottling] Einer, der im Brett- 
spiel (iv Trerrot?) durcli eincn 
uuglUcklicben Wurf AUes ver- 
loren hat und darum zu Uiiu- 
deln aufgelcgt ist. 

Die Anthologia Palatina ix, 
482, 20 flF. enthalt ein Epi- 
gramm von Agathias Uber den 
Wurf des Kaisers Zeno: dariu 
kommt das Wort a^u^ in 
einer Bedeutung vor, die hier 
aller Wahrscheinlichkeit nach 
gemeint ist. Aus dem Epi- 
gramm erhellt namlich, dass 
die Griechen auf dem in Felder 
abgetheilten Spicltisch mit 
schwarzen und weissen Stein- 
chen auf eine eigene Art ge- 
spielt haben. Sie schoben die 
Steine nicht vorwiirts odor 
riickwarts, sondern schiitteten 
sie alle drei auf einmal aus 
dem Becher. Derjeuige ge- 
wann, der mit einem Wurf alle 
drei in ein Feld brachte. Er 
verlor aber Alles wieder, wenn 
es ihm mehnnals begognete, 
dass einzelne Steine sieh von 
einanderverirrten,und diese er- 
ratischen Steine hiesscn d^vye^, 

Demnach heisst cs hier vom 
Staatlosen mit einem Wort- 
spiel, das wir nicht Ubcrsetzen 
konnen : 'or ist strcitsUchtig, 
ist er doch ein verlorcncr 
Mann wie im Brettspiel.' *' 
Onckcn's Staatslehre dcs Aris- 
toteles II. 28. 



- • • 
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TiiB PnieaBz C»xi:kaL nzpcnaef G5ttliiig to nj that the ineoea 
^it»n:!i»'l*r»s irsR *±rcwn irjm. cLe dioe-boz; and that the game- 
fr«>r « 112. -vv §■: v- liir:^ ih« pieces that thej might £eJ1 in the 
•aain L r^siic :c "is bnari any pieces whkh fell at a distance 
~XXL ^^A r=s: \^r^ ^aS^A a^srfe^. It is not to be wondered 
i:: -iiiMZ rnirsscc ¥ara.^ rcjectB this exjdaDatimi. 

I rcr:i Zfiv v izAZ nich he proposes in its place. "The 
nr^x-7 -^'g :c iTsf i*,' L« sajs, ''that of our 'rover* in a 
p^izti — h puice vri-rSi, haring reached the end of its stage of 
'^d'Zrrss^.rrL^zfL a=»i yAnt prttgres with otheis^ turns aggres- 
^-* %:^i %zrjcki %z all nsksL" He is led to this conclusion by 

i-€ T«s li^ irn icT^ iw vnprroS? ; and if there were not inde- 
T'fnii't^: rsaii:c» f:r diicmsting not onlr his rendering of a(|i{, 
tc* a^ Lis aaE;ir!ipci*ja that o onXi^ is the subject of the 
H^t-cc-ze a^M -j^o &L^m Totavm nd woki§Mov hrtBvyKtfr/fi, we 
r:d«: iarflj refuse to accept his conclusion. As it is, (1) Aga- 
::i-ke** ertzraci. qaote»l by Gottling, whatever the situation 
irrscnrteii 'si h mar have been, affords ample proof that the 
i^.f :: ti-e game was not a "rover." The last couplet, for 



•■ --> 



Kfo^ res 0X070119 aix vwaXi/fc Ti5jgo9, 



:5 unmeasing unless the possession of eight a^vy^ was regarded 
wi:h feelings very different from those of a croquet player who 
hA5 on his side a majority of "rovers," or a draught player who 
has a maj :>nty of kings. In fact, the a^v^y as Qottling has seen, 
utArly Tv^s^mbles the "blot" of our own backgammon. More- 
over 2' when Prof. \Iahaffy, in common with nearly all the 
cv^nimentators« assumes that 6 diroXi^ is the subject of the sen- 
touco aaa yap dtxrei Totouro^ xal iroXifiov hnOvfitpii^, he attri- 
hutos to Aristotle a strange misapplication of Homer's words. 
For, whereas, according to the ordinary rendering*, Aristotle 

' ^^ofo»fk^r BenuiTs, for example, also, dass der Staat zn den Nttnr- 
in hi« admiraKle TerMon of Books dingen gehort and der Mentch ein 
I. HI.. tran»Utcs: " Hierans erhellt von Natur ataailiohes Gescbnpf ist 
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rrc^n/itl; &^^r>E:ssTe : there is therefore no loDger any reason 
ijt rrc&rii:^ acJ^^^sivii &s a characteristic of the o^v^. 



I L'lT vziz, :•> Agathias's Epigram i AnthoL ij. 4S2' whidi 
»:> fw* a$ I ki»v has baffled the ingenuity of the EJitoiv. 
J^'^.-Ctf ^Te» it cp as in-rx^^Oible, whilst Salmasius in a 
l-.iT^ied ErXr ii. Li* Script- Hi<t. Aug. assumes an arrangemeui 
v< •li i-i-.-'.^s 'fcLl-h is {'lainly imposssible, and makes no at- 
V— jj: :.. riplali \L; vfi-Cis of the throw. The epigram is as 



ocVuoc Wf ^Arraijv £i7f>or €V€pxofi€0a' 
Qi c ajaifoL C17F M*?^^> oMnrpcvcroNTi Se fwvpov, 

af A*x}i;9 cnrer arnp, tout* aiajuuni /ihm, 
i'TOTt yap Zr^rmra Tx\ia<rovj(OV fiaat^K^a^ 

nar/iior d^paarmp ixreXiovra xi^ap^ 

Tor cai czriG0kiiipf €U oSov ipypiieiov^ 
CTT^ u€i €CTO? e^fy. /liai' €ii a^ts' avrap 6 aoififio^ 

o> r€ rre Vi M^ra colfipav €y€v Sifo, /xot/i'a&x S' aXXi/v 

C^'-ior rrr Trvfuvniv dfi^etreaxe Bi^o^. 
dWd ^\a^ iiaca^ ptkv ev ojhoaTV Xnre X^W 

Ml rc^aa^ ir^pa^ i^ 0i<rip evSeKarrfp' 
dfiii ii'vliKarov St. BihrpeTTOP eiiceXoi aXKaij 

Kcu rpiaKCuhiKarm ^^09 etcciro p/a' 
ii^vy€^ \KiTiyopop Bieicoapeop' d\Xa teal avr^ 

uT<s €pipp€ TVTTo^ ^cin^rTTiicaiSeicaToo, 
t/crvKaileKarto Trai'opoUo^' elam S' aXXa^ 

€lx€V Bi^ffaBia^ T€TpaTO<; ix Trvp^arov, 
aiV.ip ara^ Xevxoio Xa^^i^v iniprjta ireaaou 

xai 7f)v i<Taop€:rfp ov voitov irayiSay 



r 





U 
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TpfxOaZia^ dBo/crjra fiaXdv '^(f>lSa^ air tjdfLOV 
irvjyyov Bovpariov KklfAcuci KevOofiiur) 

Soia Kal If Kol irevre Karriyarfeu* avTixa S' oktco 
a^ijya^ elx^v oXa^ irpoaffe fiepi^ofiiva^. 

rd^ijv (f>evy€Te Trairrt?, iirel KaX Koipaio<; airo^ 



25 



?hus Zeno had seven pieces at 6 ; two at the summns, at 
ind at the poiut next to the summus ; and one at 9, and 
tie hi^o<;. Black, his opponent, had two at 8, at 11, at 
at the Antigonus, at 15, at 18, and at the Terparo^ ix 
sTou, and one at 13. Zeno, who was returning, threw 2, 
nd 5 : whereupon it appeared that he could not avoid 
ing 8 d^vye^f an extraordinary piece of bad luck. The 
e, which is, I suppose, the duodecim scripta^ of the Romans, 
ns to have resembled our own backgammon, but from line 

infer that the player had to transfer his pieces from his 
I tables (where they were originally arranged in threes, Ovid, 
A.. III. 365, Trist. II. 481) to those of his opponent, and then 
k again into his own tables (to? Kaff iavrop, Eustathius 
>ted by Salmasius). By the player's tables I understand 

five lines which in the subjoined diagram are separated 
nn the remaining seven. If it is assumed (1) that the 
769, hke the alligati of the game of IcUrunculi, were im- 
veable, and (2) that, if there was any way of playing all 

numbers thrown, the player was bound to adopt it, the 
owing disposition of the pieces will satisfy the conditions 
the problem. 



The Scholiast on Plat. Bep. iv. 
E, hdffTti yap air (39 ir6\e(f elal 
'oXXot, dXX* ov ir6Xtf, rb rtatf ircu^or- 
• speaks of a game called iroXetf. 
ether the game was or was not so 
^ I conoeiye that a compact body 

• 

'1^8 was called a w6\ts ; and that 
^yer who, not being able at present 



to establish one large w6\is in his 
tables, had formed smaUer combina- 
tions in different parts of the board, 
was said to have iroXect wdfiwoWai. 
If, as would naturally follow, an iso- 
lated piece was caUed an dwokist Aris- 
totle's allusion would be especially 
appropriate. 
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so n St n H 



IS II 10 9 8 7 6 6 i S S I 

White. 

By tlio tirst of the rules assumed. White is precluded from | 
moving !> to 7 or to 3 : by the second, from movitig 24 to 19. ' 
23 to '21. w that {hy th« first rule) it shall be impossible fn 
him to play six. IIk* throw of the second dia It only remains fc^ 
him to movo U> to 5. £3 to 17, and 24 to 22, thus leaving eight 
bK'tfi. a;i in the following diagram. 

I havo now to say something in explanation of the plin«a 
aoi-ftfUK, ' Avrtyoi-iK, rerpaTo^ ex wfiaTov, and £1^09, the 
nicauini; of which I have had to determine by reference to 
the retiuirenionta of the situation. Sov^i/iot (Le. snmmui) 1* 
presumably either 1, 12, 13, or 24. It cannot be IS or 13> 
because those points have been already assigned to Black, and 
it cannot be 1, because, if it were, ^\^lite would play a piece 
from 6 thither, and would thus save two of the eight blots. 
It must therefore be 24. I assume the 'Avriyovot to be 1> 
because, if 1 were unoccupied. White would play a piece tKKa 
G to it, thus sa\-ing one blot. I assume the rhpaTK « 
wfiaTov (i.e. the fourth from the cud, from Black's point of 
view) to be 4, l>ecause otherwise White would move a piw* 
from 6 to that point, and .so save one blot. As to the Sa^w 
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Black. 

IS U IS U 17 18 19 90 al S3 33 M 



13 11 10 0876 64831 

Whitk 
lere can be no such certuaty. So far aa the pky is concerned 
t might be 2, 3, 7, 14, 16, 19, 20, or 21'. Provisionally I 
place it at 2. 

One difficulty remains to be noticed. What is the meanin;; 
rf the words 3Xos wpdo-fle /tc/iifb^i^va; (I. 26) ? It is clear that 
QSttling, who understands SXa; to mean "compares, quales 
Uite DoviBsimum iactum habuit Zeno, oppositae H^v^iv, quarum 
bmba ordo easet," and Jacobs, who conjectures irpwrBev 
ifi^^iivm or irpoaff oftij i^ofUviV!, are wrong; for two out 
<^ the eight blots of necessity existed before the momentous 
tkrow which ruined Zeno's game, so that six pieces only were 
"^, ofn^o/tevai, or i/tSj I'^o/uva? in the sense given to these 
tordt by the commentators named. In default of a better 
■nggestion, I venture to propose i'\a<i irpd<i 6i/* Spi^ofUvwi, 
i-t 'all marked out as prizes for the enemy.' 

HENRY JACKSON. 

' Btltnuntu thioki tlut the S^t la OM'ArTly»et at 14, uid therefoN the 

'H'ponte the 'Arrlyarot, being eqaiw llfioi at II, vhich U tiietdj ooctipi(4 

Wit to the Latin Dinu uid ilgmfymg bj two blaok pieoee, the niggettioD 

iMBomMi Emperor; bat, u he plaoea ma; b« Mttelj neglected. 
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I^" ::-: 71. - - - •• T"-.: .' - ^i Ejq isitori'm of Konrad dc 

y. > ;•-;. . -i ir. liT?. ii-i prliAuJ upwards tbe close of the 

"":_ \z'.^ Are i ^j^^^ numbtT of pas^sages from the Ibis of 

«■ L ,:;:-:•: :z illi^iriiin of the mythological personages of 

* — ilr :• • k J^."^ AS a.^>:-ant. As is well known, we possess 

& :'»-j .' i::::Ti: scL- lia on iLe Ibis, in which truth is so 

-L-.-i ■» :i r^j'-Lx-i as to inake the task of criticism an 

-. >-:\/.j :.£c-'.: v^e. I do not intend here to discuss this 

, r-- . ".-":: -L I h~T<' to rtruni to with more light and larger 

: r .:..'.- - :il •»:.:* r I mav ol»serve that these scholia were 



\f - -_ --. .^.c o :.:a:n.>l in the MS of the Ibis from 

A A 



•» '■ i"'-->..li' 



":..- •. x:rjt- C'Mr. Th^t this MS was a gcxxl one is 
: .V.y :'-■ .: : iii s-HiO criik-s it seems to have presented ilie 
•.: . :... :.: ,: ^•Lr.iv Mcrktl's MSS are misleadiuj;r. 

-:*1. M.rkcl. A^t ittlat Etracides maffno ier ab Betnlt 

' '. I *'^ • t jf in ithfn en sit m proicUi re /ret u m . 

Miro >. V. F'lcrides. EacriJes uel Ethecratides mnltos spo- 
d.'-.^iU d'. 'juUks utius ipsum spodonauit Tandem eciam i^ 
// r.v pr-jio.it. OuUUu^ iti Ybi Aut ut Eacrides magno iibi w) 
h'.r'r'ih' fjHU'.ths id €-<t quint us decimus uel aliter ut legatur iwi 
I/'/ herc"!e uictu-^. Xam hercules cuidam tyranno homines ^pO' 
dof.'Utti oicto tribas uicibus ueniani dedit Tandem cum noM 
(/t'< strre enndcm spu^lonauit et in mare prciecit 

Mun- road in liis MS, as is still found in all Merkel's best 
MSS. -1//^ at, not Aid utlut This seems to me clear proof that 
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name which follows was one which began with a short 
able, to which indeed both the corrupt forms eacrides, 
^cn^atides also point. 

The various spellings of the name cited by Merkel Ecera- 
'^ Ecetracides EtJietratides Echatrides, compared with the 
!ond of those given by Mure leave little doubt upon my mind 
at the word was Echecratides, Whether the allusion is to 
etion, son of Echecrates, who on his mother's side was 
mnected with the Bacchiadae, a race claiming descent from 
[ercules (Diod. vil. fr. 9), or as seems more likely to a Thes- 
dian Echecratides, perhaps one of the royal race of Aleuadae, 

have not yet been able to discover. Ovid elsewhere in the 
bis speaks of Aleuas, as in 321 and 509, where sanguis Aleuae 
eems to mean Scopas. Theocritus xvi. 34 alludes to the con- 
lexion of Simonides with this Thessalian dynasty, 

itoXKjoX ip * AvTi6')(oio S(fLoi^ KoX dvafCTO^ ^AXeva 
apfia\irjv efifirjpop efLerprjaaPTO Treviarai. 
TToXXol Bi XKOTrdSjjaiv iXavvofievoi ttotI ar)Kov^ 
fJLoa'xpi avv Kepa^atv ifivxTjaavro fioeaaiv' 
o\X' ov G<f>t,v rwp 17809 . . . 
H fitj Seivof; aotSc9 o JS^ijio^ aloXa ^(Dvecov 
^apPirrov €9 TroXir^opSop ip dpBpaat OPfK ovofiaaToi^ 
oTrXoripois — 

fhere the Schol. remarks 6 ^Aptio^o^ ^Fi^e/cpariSov real Avaij- 
"&>9 VI 09 fjp, 0)9 <l>Tfa'i ^ifimpiBrj^ ; and on 36 calls Scopas a 
on of Creon and Echecrateia. 

293. The four Latin verses ascribed by the Schol. to Cnnhis 
^ere probably supposed to be translated from Callimachus. In 
?olyaenus VIII. 47 Kprfpaiov is a v. 1. for Kvpr]paiov. 

309. Inque pyram tecum carissima corpora mittas 
Quern finem uitae Sardanapalus hahet. 

Mure 8. V. Sardanaballu^, . Mel aliter sardanaballus est terra 
^ jwa mos erat ut cum aliquis moreretur caHores ei funeri sua 
^^ficarentur. vnde lupertus ut cum defuncto maior moriaUir 
^ff^icus Etemiim morem Sardanaballus hahet 0'^ in ill Inque 
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piram tecum carissima corpora mittaa. Quern finem tfite Sar- 
danabaUus habet. An instructive passage for the genesis of the 
extraordinary verses with which the Ibis-Scholia abound. The 
so-called Lupercus or Lupertus (not Lucretius, as quoted bjr 
Salvagnius) is obviously made up from the lines of Ovid. 
See Ehwald's programme de Scholiasta qui est ad Ouidii Ibin 
commentatio, Gotha, 1876. 

311. The scholion on these lines is thus given by Mara 
Cambyses rex libie nolens epoliare hamxmem et tempUtm iwm 
puluere moto Jlatibus uentorum confeetim obndtis est et extindut 
iuxta illud Cambisen hominesque suos spoliare paratos, Eor 
monem interemit puluere lentus ager. Here the spelling of 
interemitf and ager for aer of both Merkel's MS and that in 
the library of Corpus Christi, Oxford, indicates the goodness of 
the source from which Mure drew. 

317. Mure Acamttes i. hermyas ah acamo opido gd 
aristotelis peryppatetici' a memnone filio aurore obsessus et cap- 
t^is et peUe iuuenci instUu^s ad menonem adductus est Oiddim 
in ibim Aut ut camites insutus terga iuuenci. turpUer ad do- 
minum preda ferare tuum. Here in the midst of much con- 
fusion and ignorance two facts remain: (1) The substantial 
authenticity of the statement. This will be seen by comparing 
it with the account of Strabo XIII. 610 'EirraS^a hk Kai 'Api^' 
TOT€\i79 Bierpiyp-e Sta rfjv irpo^ 'Epfielav top rvpavvof 
KTjBelav. ''Hi/ Si 'Ftpfieia^ euvov^o^, rpaire^irov tu/^ oUenfi' 
yevofievo^ S' ^ KOrjvria'w i^tcpodaaro koX UXaravo^ xaX *Ap^ff*^ 
rekov^' iiraveXOdp Sk r^ ieairirrg a-vpervpawtfo-e, irpwrov if^ 
Oefikptp TOA? irepl ^Arappia koX "Plxtcop 'xotploi^' hreira SieWfctro 
ixeZpoPf Kal fiereirifi'^aTO top ^ Kpurrorikfip koX SepoKpdvrpf <«* 
iir€fi€\i]0rj axn&v r^ S' ^ApicToriXei fcal Ovyaripa dBeX^oV 
avpa)Kta€. MifiPtop 8' 6 'PdSto? irrniper&p rcre roh Hcpcfl*^ 
Kal arpaTfiycip, irpoairoirjo'aiiepo^ (f>i\iap KaXei irpo^ iavn^ 
^€pia<; T€ &fJM Kal irpar^fiartop irpoairoitir&p x^P*'^9 avXKafiidf 
8' dp€7r€fiylr€P m rbp ^aaCKka^ Kaxel KpefiaadeU dwoiikero. The 
attribution of the story to Memnon, not Mentor, as stated by 
Diodorus xvi. 52, was obviously early, and is easily explained 
by the fact mentioned by Diodorus, that Mentor and Memnoi 
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ere brothers. (2) a v. L in 317 ierga for pelU * with a bull's 
ide sewn upon him.' This variant is not mentioned by 
Lerkel: but it cannot have been invented by Mure. 

359. Ifetie magis pia sit capittque parentis arnica 
Quam sua uel Pterelae uel tibi, Nise, fuit 

Mure s. v. Calocarpis. Calocarpis uel secundum alios aithea 
iherelam patrem capite truncauit quod secum concubere nolebat, 
0" in ibim Neue moffis pia sunt capitiue pntis arnica Quam tua 
uel iherele uel tibi nise fuit 

Calocarpis Mure, Policapis Merkel's MS 0. Whatever 
tbe name, it seems to be a fragment of genuine tradition. For 
tt«refe in the above extract, Mure s. v. Cherelus gives a nearer 
approach to the real name ' rex quern quidam scinptores tebelum, 
juidam pterelum uocant.' 

461. Aut ut Abantiades aut ut Cygneius heros, 
Viuus in aequoreas praecipiteris aquas. 

Mure 8.Y. Nauplius. Nauplius ligne* nymphefilius pater denetis 
fitU quam stuprare uolens ab a^ronte nepote suo JUio denetis 
dolio inclusu^s in mare predpitatur. Ouidius in ibim aut ut 
oi anchiades aut ut ligneius heros uel aliter ut legatur cigneus 
fiaiw filivjS cigni Jilii neptuni fraier Kmethe a nouerca sua 
ftarnandria cumfratre Kmata pro crimine adulterii apud patrem 
^iccusatus in exilium missus cum fratre uenit in leucophirum 
dewium qui ivhabitans de suo nomine chenedon appeUauit 
poslea cum sorore sua propter suspidonem stupri dolio inclusus 
in mare predpitatur. 

Here Mure is really illuminative. Whatever the value of 
Us variations from MerkeFs text of the first part of the 
scholion, his second reading and explanation are both quite 
right The allusion is to Tennes, son of Cycnus, who was 
accused by his step-mother Fhylonome, here called, I know 
Dot on what authority, Scamandria, of attempting her chastity : 
both Tennes and his sister Hemithea were coniineil in a 
hest and launched on the sea, which carried them to the shon; 
f Leucophiys or Tenedos ''Lye. 23.>, Paus. X. 14. 1, Diod. V. 83;. 
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This valuable scholion is not found in Merkel's MS, nor is it 
quoted by Salvagniiis. It seems to shew convincingly that the 
ilS of the Ibis used by Mure was an excellent one : probablj 
the V. 1. cigneus was found in the margin, unless Mure, a verjr 
great reader for those times, found it in other MSS of the Ibis 
to which he had access. 

465, 6. Aut louts infesti telo feriare trisulco, 
Vt satus Hipponoo Dosithoesque pater. 

Mure, 8. V. Procustes. Procustes filius ypomei thelebon prin' 
ceps periit ctim tola familia mdminatus excepta [tota famUia 
eius], Dexiroe a qua iupiter quadam nice fuerat hospitutuf 
vol aliter pater dexitoes id est ^paua curia contemptor (feort/m 
vidminatus. 0" in yhl Aut iouis infesti telo feriare trisuko. 
Vt satus ypomeo dexitoesque paterque. The same family history 
is again mentioned by Mure, s. v. Macedon, Macedon uel 
viacedo in nupciis cum menedrita coniuge fulminatus est qu')i 
nines deos pratter iouem ad nupcias inuitautt 0" in yll '' ; 
viacedon rapidis iactus cum coniuge flammis uel aliter ut kgatur 
iucta Macedon ddnethis filia soror earum que iouem hospi- 
tauenint uxor principis thelebonum successus omnium fruduutn 
iiiuidia coiTupit unde ipsa cum principe et Thelebonibas f^fl' 
luinata est. Jupiter tamen pepercit hiis q hospitauerard ' 
ipsum. ex una quorum dexithoe minos euxancium genuit. W \ 
we can trust the indications of this very confused statement, ; 
Dexithoe, or Dexithea, who subsequently became by Minos the 1 
mother of Euxaqthius, father of Miletus, the traditional founder 
of the city of that name (Apolloil. ill. 1. 2 MiVfli>9 ire/amcc ti 
Aeft^t'a? Ev^dvOiov, cf. Schol. ApoU. R. I. 185), was connected 
with the legendary history of the Teleboae. A king of tlie 
Teleboae had incurred the anger of Jupiter by some act 01 
impiety and had been destroyed by lightning as a punishment 
In this punishment, Dexithea with her sisters was not in- 
cluded, as a reward for hospitably entertaining the god. This 
view connects the allusion in the verse before us with that siib- 

^ Is this mysteriou'^ nnmc part of tlie cqimUy mj-.sterious acrita who is called 
the fjitlipr of Dexithoe by Merkel's schol. ad loc.? 
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ently mentioned in 473, 4 Vt Macedo rapidis icta est cum 
itge flammis, Sic precor aetherii uindids igne codas; and 
would be in accordance with Ovid's custom in other parts of 
poem. Thus the punishment of the Danaides is mentioned 
and again 354 ; the crime of Canace in 355 and again in 
; Myrrha in 358, 564, perhaps also in 537. And again 
ies of one family are placed together, e.g. of Niobe's children, 
imphion, of Niobe 579 — 584, of Crotopus, Psamathe, Coroebus 
—4. What the name of Dexithea's father was is uncer- 
u Mure calls him Proc(r)ustes ; in the scholia quoted by 
rkel on 473 he is called Damo. Whatever weight we as- 
1 to these statements, it seems to me unlikely that the 
ae Dexithoe, to which the MSS point almost uniformly in 
I, should recur in the Scholia on 473 apropos of nothing, if 
re were not some connexion between the two histories ; and 
lould have as little hesitation in restoring this name in 465 
In the very similar case of Echecratides in 291. And after 
nothing is known of DosHhoe. 

485. Tamque codas domitus quam quisquis ad arma uo- 

cantem 
luuit inhumanum Thiodomanta Dryops. 

That this is the right reading is I think beyond doubt. See 
oil. R. I. 1213 sqq. But it is remarkable that Mure three 
es quotes a diflferent reading, Dymans for Dryops, s. v. 
^Ueus, Agilleus fait sodus thiodamontis qui post mortem 
phiorad {sicut dicit sta^dus thebaidos in *W') Noctu thebonos 
%sit cum 'XXX' sociisl quorum tantum quatuor denominantur • 
actor agilleus oppleus dyamas . et omnes thiodomanta secuti ! 
in eadem nocte magna hostium facta stragel out post in hello 
ierunt Nam sex grecorum ducihus occisis polinice • thydeo • 
mendote ' capaneo • parthonopeio • amphyorao • adrastus cum. 
cis redit. Ouidius in ibim tamque codas domitus quam si 
r ad arma uocantem • uidit inhumunum theodomanta driobi - 
?r thiodomanta dymas. The same variation is mentioned 
er Driops^ where the lines are thus quoted : Tamque codas 
itus quam quis quis in orma furentem Vidit in humanvm 
odomante driops, and thyodomanta dymas as a v. 1.; and a 

Journal of Philology, vot. vii. 17 
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ferent, perhaps a more correct reading of the end of the line : 
' in stuto we cannot fail to recognize sunio. The two lines 
en, according to the recension of Mure*s MS ran thus <Hi- 
nally, 

Astacidaeque modo defixa cadauera »unto. 
Dignaferis hominis sit caput esca tuum. 

)vid would then seem to represent Menalippus^ body as fast- 
ned to the ground with a spear while his head was cut o£f ; 
hen the head is carried to Tydeus and the brain sucked out, a 
neal fit for beasts, but now food for a human foe. 

501. Quique Lycurgiden letauit et arbore natum, 

Idmonaque audacem^ te quoque rumpat aper. 

Mure a v. Ithmon. Ithmon siue scrihatwr per d siue per t 
'uidam audax ah apro quern dyana cenei regno acz calidonie 
^iserat est peremptv^. Idem etiam aper anteum ligurgidem 
^hadeum sihi cum bipenni occurrentem occidit, 0" in ybim • 
}uique ligurgidem lacerauit et arbore natum Idmonaque auda- 
?»i te quoque rumpat aper. Here we have the same strange 
fixture of error and truth which we have seen before. The 
'^ydonian boar has nothing to do with Idmon; and here Mure 
» wrong ; but then he has preserved the right explanation of 
^e more obscure allusion (wrongly explained by the scholia as 
iven by Salvagnius and Merkel) in Lycurgiden, viz. to Ancaeus, 
^ fUv pa irarrfp Av/coopyo^ enefiire Apoll. R. I. 164, and whom 
Hid describes (M. vni. 391) as bipennifer Areas and as slain 
y the Calydonian boar (401, 2) ; a passage with which Mure 
•^as no doubt acquainted. 

537. Conditor ut tardae, Blaesus cog}iomine, Cyrae 
Orbis in innuvieris inueniare locis, 

^ Merkel after Leopardus. They supposed the person alhided 
^ Was Battus, the founder of Cyrene, here called the stam- 
'^erer propter linguae obligationem (Justin xiii. 7), cf. Herod. 
^« 155 UrxvoKfxoi'o^ Kal rpavk6<;. The allusion in tardae and 
^6w in innumeris imieniare locis is to the protracted wanderings 
** Battus before his final settlement at Cyrene. 

17—2 
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That this reading and explanation are ingenious is not to be 
denied : but they can hardly be said to have much support from 
the MSS. MerkeFs MSS, for the most part, give the first line 
as follows : 

Cognitor ut tarde lae»u8 cognomine myrrhae, 

though with several variations, Conditor tardxLS lusus terre^ and 
even Uaeaus, Of these variants the only one which has much 
MS authority is tardus : Conditor comes next, but as compared 
with Cognitor, rests on few and inferior MSS. As for Cjp'oe 
it is a mere conjecture, and hardly a very plausible one. Cyra 
is the name of a mountain (Justin u. s.), or, according to other 
and later authorities (see O. Schneider on Callim. EL Apol. 88), 
of a fountain near Cyrene. It is nowhere used as a synonym 
for Cyrene : nor can I agree with Merkel in thinking that the 
transference of the name to the city is anything but harsh 
especifdly in conjunction with so definite a word as Owidtfor^ 
Moreover if O. Schneider is right, as Hermann and MeineL ^ 
both thought^ in reading from the Schol. on Pind. P. IV. 5^^ 
9nryj/ai Kvprj^ in Callim. H, Apol. 88 for the MSS reading 
'n'rjyrj(;, the quantity of Cyrae would be another argumex^t 
against the adoption in Ovid of this certainly clever emendation. 

Let us see what Mure made of this difficulty, s. v. L^'us be 
says, Leius rex tardus cognomine dictus eo quod tarde constntd^oi 
turres murre vel Mure ciuitatis ah hostihus suis captus et con^r 
bu^tus per diuersa loca sparsus est O** in yH Conditor ut iarde 
leius cognomine mirre Orbis in innumeris tnueniare locis*^^ 
aliter ut legatur Cognitor et tunc inteUigatur de cinaria, (p^ 
cognito crimine coytus cum mirra filia perpetrato uagus et prop*' 
gus hostiatim mendicauit The firat of these explanations is ob- 
viously built upon the line itself, and is of no value whatever- 
The second suggested to me a line of interpretation whi^*^ 
I now venture to put forward, not as confident that it is righ^ 
but as sufficiently in accordance with the MSS and theotb^'^ ! 
accounts of Myrrha, especially that given by Ovid himself (M- ^* 
298 sqq.), to make it worthy of consideration. 

The two lines I would translate thus : ' Like the discover^^ 
of the lingering Myrrha, when the fraud of a name deceiv^*^ 
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liim, may you be found wandering in exile from country to 
country.' In other words, * Like Cinyras when he discovered 
after twelve nights cohabitation {tardae ApoUod. III. 14) that 
the paramour he had been induced to lie with under the idea 
that she was another woman bearing his daughters name 
(Myrrha) was his actual daughter, may you expiate your crime 
by a lengthened exile.' 

Cognttor in allusion to the auayvdpuri^ described by Ovid 
X. 470 Postera nox fddnuB geininat nee finis in ilia est, Cttm 
tandem Cinyras, auidus cognoscere amantem Post tot concM- 
^, Ulato lumine uidit Et scelus et natam, Anton. Lib. 34 6 ^kv 
«ttT€«pv^6 irvp eh top obcov, Xfivppa 5' w? i^iKero irph^ avToVj 
ivalaro^ iyipero irpoeve^Oevro^ i^airiprj^ tou irvpo^. 

hesus cognomine if right must mean that the trick of using 
l^is daughters name as that of another woman (M« x. 438 
^(Kta grauem uino Cinyram male sedula nutrix, Nomine mentito 
^^^ros exponit amores, Et fadem lavdat, Qvaesitis uirginis annis 
^or, ait, est Myrrhae suggests a slightly ditfcrent idea) led 
CSnyras into the fatal crime of incest ; cf Nomes. Cyneg. 26 
^mpia Myrrhae Conubia et saeuo uiolatum criinine patrem 
^duimus: a crime which he expiated on some accounts by 
suicide (Anton. Lib. 34, Hygin. 242), and which Ovid, if I am 
^ght in following Mure, represents him here as atoning by 
^^ile. But Ivsus would make better sense, 'deceived by a name.' 
The conciliatrix would say 'a woman bearing your daughter's 
J^ame wishes your company.' I do not think anything short of 
this, e.g. 'some one like Myrrha' (see the passage of the Meta- 
morphoses quoted above), would be adequate to the meaning of 
the words, conamine, a reading mentioned by Burmann, would 
*^ intelligible 'whom his attempt (to discover his paramour) 
wought to harm,' but is somewhat weak. 

Orbis in innumeris inueniare locis might be explained as 
^^ning that Cinyras was torn in pieces for his crime, cf M. 
"I- 522 Mille lacer spargere locis, Sen. Theb. l70 memhratim 
^j^ Volui perire : but it seems safer to follow Mure's tradition 
^ deferring the words to a life of exile and mendicancy. The 
^^lUknown words of Sophocles in relation to the incest of 
Oedipus will at once recur, O. T. 420, 
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ifTcof KoraiiTOfji rw vfiofoiov 8y Sofioi^ 
dvopfjLOv elainrXsvaa^ eirrKola^ rvyfiv\ 

563. Ossibus tnque tuis telt genus haereat Ulud, 
Traditur Icarii quo cecidisse gener. 

The allusion is to the prickle of the fish rpvymp, wiUi which 
Telegonus is said to have killed Ulysses. Did Ovid meao teli 
genns to suggest Telegonus? Mure read the passage wrong, 
and that twice over: s. v. Alcidima. ... ihdeogonum genwi (pd 
postmodum a matre pro quaerendo pcUre missus ad yiacam 
urbem et patriam ulixis patrem uUxem ocddxt O" inibi Ouir 
bus inqus tuis t^ogonus herat illud traditur ycarsi quo cecidisse 
gener. and s. v. iheUgonius^ where for tM genus he reads tekg<h 
nius. 

619. Aethalon ut uita spoliauit Isidius hospes. 

Quern memor a sacris nunc quoque pellU la, 

This is one of the most obscure passages in the Ibis. Mar® 
8. v. Attaius says Attalus etiam fait puer egipcius quern ihvli^^ 
sacerdos dum sua turpi amori noltet amsentire in iemplo Isidi^ 
interfecit Alii dicunt Athalus quidam interpellauit Ysidm^ 
stuprOy quare ah egipciis est interfectus. Outdius in Unm Ath^^ 
Ion ut uita spoliauit Ysidius hospes. Quemque memar sacr'^ 
nunc quoque pellit yo. The indications of the MSS are clear 0^ 
far as to make it nearly certain that ut followed a dactylic 
name in the first foot, and must not be shifted to foUow flpofe^" 
uit But whether Isidius represents Isidis preceded by a lo^'*' 
monosyllable or some obscurer adj. of place, must remain ^ 
problem. It can hardly have been Osirius. 

The following variations from two epigrams in the Lat-i^ 
Anthology are also from Mure. Riese 786 Hermaphroditta^ 
1 Dum 2 Quid ferret 3 Tnas est — lunoque 4 Interquegemt^^ 
II. eram 5 oocidit G aquis 8 Quern tuleram mecum Ih ^^ 
arc omitte<l. 

Riese 787 2 egrederctur 3 Procedant testes. 
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The passage quoted by Servius on Aen. x. 564 (p. 168 of 

li. Miiller's Lucilius) is thus given by Mure s. v. Amiclae. ideo 

tacite dtcuntur amicle quod silentio perierunt Unde limus* 

Mxhi est necesse loqui nam scio amiclas periisse tacendo. It must 

surely be thought very doubtful whether the author of this 

fragment was Lucilius. The well-known epigram (Riese 414) 

on the rich barber Licinus is ascribed by Mure to Martial. 

Mure omits the third and fourth lines. The rest is cited thus, 

8. V. LicinuSy 

Marmoreo lAcinua tumulo iacet, et Cato paruQ, 
Pompeiua nvllo, credimus esse deos, 

E. ELLIS. 



ADDENDUM ON IBIS 619. 
After writing the note on p. 254 the (bUowing passage of 

*^^cj^«09 'falveTiTa^, Xeyerai tcal^'IaLpBa' to i0p.i4c6v 'I<r6/8«)9. 
***^ X^piop ^latvSla /cal "lacvSa, Stephanus seems to mention 
^^ same place s. v. "A/i^XoSa, and again s. v. XcpBla. In the 
?^«8age of Ovid some MSS give Ion for lo. Is it possible that 
W)nae citizen of Isinda had murdered his guest, under circum- 
stances of special atrocity, and that the Isindians had been 
excluded from the Panionia in consequence ? This festival was 
still continued in Strabo's time, 884, 639. Merkel's MS A 
gives ivMinSj sevesal others Tsindivs or Isindius. C£ Plin. 
ff. N. V. 113. 

E. ELLIS. 



ON THE ARAT£A OF GERMANICUS. 



To my fonner suggestions for the emendation of this poem 
(Journal of Philology, VoL VL p. 272) I now add the following. 

Phaenom. 268 Breysig 

Cum primum affricolam uentus super immouet atri 
Et cum surgit hiems, poriu fuffienda peritis. 

immouet is perhaps a mistake for imminet, as given V>J 
Breysig's MS B : for atri perhaps austri. I suspect the sana^ 
corruption in Progn. 64 911am densa per astras for which rea4 
austroe. 

313. Tunc alte Cynosura redit 

Alte the reading of MSS is confirmed by Arat 309 T^/^ 

Grotius* aito is quite unnecessary. 

3i8. I) cum decurrens inhibet iam nauita remos 
Auersamque ratem uatis damnatus 'fab ore 
'fPerlegit, optatam cupiens contingere terram, 

Grotius corrected ad oram Perligat Better ab ora. 

3o7. Media est SoUs uia, cum tamen ilia 

Terretur monstro pelagi, gaudetque sub ojce 
Diuerso posita et horeae uicina legentL 

For legenti read tegenti. 

4il. Ilic erit tile pius Chiron 'ftutissimus omnis 
Inter uubigenas 

Tustis^imus Grotius: pcrliap? mitissimus. 
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solem praecedit, hteifer, cum uero sejuitur^ nesper appeUahtr, ei 
cum lucifer eat, colorem hahet candentem, cum uesper fulgentem. 
In the last line manebit, the reading of F, seems more natural 
than inouehit which Breysig adopts. 

95. Virgine erunt pluuiae plerique in nube fragores. 

For plerique Grbtius conj. plenique; perhaps cadique. 
Cf. 134} gelidos flatus caelique fragores, 

97. JDetrahet autumno pluuias eademque replAit 

Nubibus ddsiduis caelum 'f ob neque '^/rigore prima 

ad 

Extremum autumni superent 'f glaciaterrorore. 

Possibly ne frigora prima Eatrem^um autumni supereni gla- 
cialia rorem. 

147. taurum ^aeuirs uidebig 

Grandine nee contra niti ratioue probanda 
Aut cancro aut geminis. 

No alteration is required; nee qualifies probanda upon 
which cancro geminis depend : ' you will see the bull rage with a 
storm of hail and push on defiantly in a way neither the Crab 
nor the Twins can approve.' 

R. ELLIS. 



LUCRETIUS II. 1162. 

Conficimus ferrum uix amis suppeditati. 

1^ spite of Munro's defence of suppeditati, I have always felt 
the word to be strange. In Cicero's letters to Atticus xiv. 
18. 2, De Patulciano nomine quod mihi suppetiatus es gratissi- 
mum est et simile ttwrum omniumy the same corruption svppedi- 
tatus appears in the two early editions marked E and I 
(Bomana and lensoniana) in Orelli. That suppetiatus was the 
word used by Cicero few probably will- deny : may not supps- 
tiati be the right reading in Lucretius? 'we wear out iron, 
soaroely coming to the aid of our enfeebled fields/ by artificial 
modes of reinvigoration. Cf. Nonius & v. AuaiUaium, itself a 
liucretian word (v. 1040), 

R ELLIS. 



ON A GREEK EPIGRAM. 

Xn p. 396 of Meineke's Anal. Alexandrina is a Greek epigram 
reprinted from Cramer's Anecdota Oxoniensia iv. 386. 

Tfipw ecu rd ^tkfffui TO j(pva€ov, oS? diro alfipKov 
lerfptov, cSv fii^y^jov Trvevfia werrcuvofievov* 

Tqp& Ka\ aup^xfo toJ? ^^c/Xecrt, tcrjp irpoorlrj n^ 
;^a2/3e X€7ci>i', €v0d^ rovrov anofrrpi^oficu, 

TovTO KoX avri Kaff avri Kcucbv fikya avfil3aKX6ip 
iari ri frhv tovt^ t^ vrvpX nvp irepop, 

For avfifiaWeiv *Ear\ ro acv read <rvjifio7^v cIXSmv ^Fttrri, 
^ixTov. The sense isi, ' This, in itself a great evil, is a sign of 
others to oome : there is a second fire as great to complete this 
fire/ 

R. ELLIS. 



NOTES ON VIRGIU 

IIL 

Aen. VI 853 deb£LLAIIE svperbos on a bullet, assigned by 
Bergk (Inschriften romischer Schleudergeschosse Leipz. 1876 
p. 144 n. 170, photolithographed on pi. ill n. 5) to the Marsiaa 
war, is the inscription debell (o or -a ?) superb (-as or -iam ?). 

VII 2 Mure hist. gr. lit i' 514. 

„ 73 VISA, NEFAS, LONGIS COMPRENDERE CRINIBVS IGNEB^ 

cf. 680. Schwegler r5m. (Jesch. i 704 1 has a lai^e collection c^* 
examples of this portent ; the most fstmous is that of Seruiil^ 
Tullius. He also compares the corona radtcUa of the deifieC^ 
emperors. 

„ 391 SACRVM TIBI PASCERE CRINEM Censorin. I § 10 quidam 
etiam pro cetera corporis bona ualetudine crinem dec sacrum 
pascebant. 

„ 689 690 VESTIGIA NVDA SINISTRI INSTITVERE PEDIS SalL 

lug. 94 § 1 illiy qui e centuriis erant, praedocti ah duce arma 
omatumque mutaiterant, capite atque pedibus nud is, uh'pro- 
spectus nisusque per saxa facilius foret. 

„ 804 FLORENTis AERE CATERVAS Attius Teleph. 14 (= 631 — 
2) R aere atqite ferro feruere, \ insignibus florere. 

VIII 138 139 QVEM CANDIDA MAI A CYLLENAE GELIDO CX^N- 

CEPTVM VERTICE FVDIT Am. I 36 Mercurius utero fusus 
Maiae, et quod est diuinius, candidaa 

„ 331 332 A QVO POST itali flvvivm cognomine thybrim 
DixiMVs, amisit vervm vetvs albvla nomen Aug. de genesi 
c. Manichaeos il 10 § 13 nunc Tiber is dicitur fluuius, qui 
prius Albula dicebatur. Almost the same words, used for 
the same purpose (to explain the change of name of two of the 
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four rivers of Paradise, Geon into Nilus, Phison into Oanges), 
id. de gen« ad litt vili 7 § 13. 

„ 370 seq. see the just remarks in Mure hist. gr. lit i' 303 
on the parallel episodes in the Iliad and Aeneid, descriptive of 
the armour presented to the hero of each by their respective 
mothers. 

„ 388 seq. Auson. idylL 13 f quid etiam Partheniam dictum 
causa pudoris \loquar\ J qui octauo Aeneidos, cum describeret 
coUuM Veneris atque Vulcani, ala')(poa€fipiav decenter immiscuit 
^ 427 FVLMEN...QVAE PLVRIMA Porson and Schafer on Eur. 
Or. 910. 

„662 QAESA Aug. locutt. de lesu Naue vni 18 extende 

VANVM TVAM IN GAESO, QVOD EST IN MANV TVA, CONTRA CFVI- 

TATEX ista locuHo notanda non esset, nisi propter nomsn quod 
dmwum est eis, in quorum consuetudine non est, quid enim 
dicai gaeson, non facile inteUegitur : hoc interpres Symmachus 
^cii^m appelUisse perhxbetur. septuagiivta autem interpretes, 
secundum quos ista traciximus, qui posuerunt gaeson, miror si 
tt\ngra£ca linguu hastam uel lanceam gallicanam inteU 
legi uoluerunt: ea quippe dicuntur gaesa, quorum et 
Tergilius meminit, ubi ait de Qallis in scuto Aeneae 

Pictis, DVO QVISQVE ALPINA CORVSCANT GAESA MANV. 

„ 663 664 HIC EXVLTANTIS SALIOS NVDOSQVE LVPERCOS 
LAKIGEROSQVE APICES ET LAPSA ANCILIA CAELO Minuc. Fel. 24 

§§ 2 3 of the Roman superstition quorum ritus si percenseaSy 
ridenda quam muUa, quam multa etiam miseranda sunt ! nudi 
cruda hieme discurrunt, alii incedunt pilleati, scuta 
uetera circumferunt. Cf. le Nourry apparat. xxii 3. 

JOHN E. B. MAYOR. 



NOTE ON fiUSEBIUS H. E. i. 13. 



Euseb. Hist. Eccl. 1. 13: "Afiyapo^ roirapxn^ 'ESeo-ai;^. 
Valesius has a note on these words : " Bufinus hunc locum ita 
vertit: Abgarus Uchantae [probably a misprint for Uchamae\ 
filius toparcha etc. Et vulgatae quidem editiones Rufini sic 
praeferunt. Sed in vetustissimo codice Parisiensis ecclesiae 
scriptum est Vchame filitcs. Codex autem bibliothecae Begiae 
habet Euchame. Bongarsius id nomen matris Abgari esse exis- 
timavity cui non assentior. Crediderim potius patris vocabulum 
esse, quod Bufinus ex quibusdam libris apocryphis hauserat. 
Vertendum itaque fuit Oi;;^d/ioi;/' Bufinus, no doubt, had 
before him the reading quoted by Burton from Cod. E (B^« 
Paris. 1431) : "Afiyapo^ ovx aim [OTXAMA] roirdpxv^y which 
is confirmed by the Syriac version now in the hands of Professor 

Wright, ]il] -m-iS ]Lqoo1 ^^l Hence the solution of the 

enigma. Ovxafid is, in Greek characters, the Syriac ]O^A ?i] 
niger, a well known epithet of this Abgarus, explained by Dr 
Payne Smith in his Tkes. Syr. p. 182, per antiphrasim, quia 
leprosus eraty but more likely from some other personal pecu* 
liarity. 

F. F. 



NOTE ON HORACE I. SAT. iii. 120, 121. 

Read before the Cambridge Fhilological Society, Ut March, 1877. 

Nam ut ferula caedas meritum maiora subirc 
verbera non vereor. 

(Horace I. Sat. in. 120, 121. 

Orelli, Fritzsche and the other commeiitAtors I have seen 
all take ut in this passage in a definitive sense, and explain it 
by Baying that either non vereor is substituted as an after- 
thought for non vert simile est or some similar expression, or 
that id caedas — non vereor is equivalent to illudy ut caedas — 
iwfi vereor. In support of the former interpretation Orelli 
<laotes Cic. ad Fam. XI. 10, haec quemadmodum eccplicari pos- 
mU aut, a te quum explicahuntur, ne impediantur, timeo, where 
Cicero apparently intended at first to write non video. But in 
the passage in Horace there is no separate sentence intervening 
between lU caedas and non vereor to lead the writer to change 
the construction. In support of the latter, O. quotes Liv. 
XXVIII. 22, nihil minus qiiam vt egredi moenibus auderent 
timeri poterat, on which Madvig remarks, 'debcbat scribi ne; 
Tectum esset ut, si subiecissct futurum credehatur\ However, it 
appears to me that the preceding nihil minus — quam makes 
it easier here to supply illud or fore than in our pjissage. 
I would suggest that it will give quite as good a meaning 
to take ut hero in its usual sense after verbs of fearing, e.g. 
IT. Sat. I. 60, puer ut sis vitalis metuOy and would translate, 
* for I have no fear that you will fail to scourge (even) with 
a cane one who deserves severer chastisement,* i.e. 'I have 
no fear that you will let him go altogether unpunished.' 

C. E. HASKINS. 



THE MISSING FRAGMENT OF THE FOURTH BOOK 

OF ESDRAS. 



The Transcript of the *' Missing fragment of the Latin trans- 
lation of the Fourth Book of Esdras," which is here printed, has 
been found among some papers of the Rev. John Palmer, which 
have recently been transferred to the Library of St John's 
College. With this transcript was also found the notice, by 
which it is preceded, of readings in the same Book, extracted, 
from the same MS. as the Transcript, accompanied by a som^^ 
what more detailed account of the MS. from which the readings 
and the transcript are derived. This MS. it will be observe^iB, 
is a different one from that from which Mr Bensly recentS^y 
recovered, and for the first time published, the text of tl^ ts 
fragment. 

Along with the transcript was found a paper head^^^i 
"Readings in the transcript of a portion of the MS. BibL ^a 
Latino-Gothica in the Complutensian Library, to be re-er r"^ - 
amined." It has not been thought necessary to print tW ^ 
paper in full. A few references are made to it in foot-not^^^' 
distinguished by the letter R. In all other cases it is to fc:==^ 
understood that there is no variation whatever between th^^® 
readings in the transcript and the readings in this paper. 

Mr Palmer, who made these extracts, was a native c^* 
Whitehaven in Cumberland ; entered as Pensioner at St John'^^ 
College, Dec. 31, 1787 ; took the degree of B.A. in 1792, whec^ 
he was Senior Wrangler and First Smith's Prizeman; wa^ 
admitted a Fellow of his College in 1794 ; proceeded MA. in 
1795, and B.D. in 1802; was Professor of Arabick on Sir 
T. Adams' Foundation from 1804 to 1819; and died in his 
rooms in College, April 9, 1840, in the 71st year of his age. 
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being at the time of his death the Senior Fellow of his College. 
He was a man of studious and retiring habits, who travelled 
much, both on the Continent of Europe and in the East, and 
was master of many languages, ancient and modem, European 
and Oriental, and yet so singularly reticent that it was said 
of bim that he could be silent in more languages than any 
man in Europe. The journals of his travels which are still 
in existence shew him to have been a curious and observant 
traveller, to whom the natural features of a country, its pro- 
ductions and manufactures, and even the prices of its pro- 
visions, were objects of interest, as well as its buildings, its 
works of art, its literature and its antiquities. Ho presented 
to the University Library some Turkish MSS. which ho pro- 
cured in the East ; and to the Library of his College ho be- 
queathed about a hundred volumes relating to Oriental Litera- 
ture. To his College he also left by will a benefaction of 
£1000 ; and to the University of Cambridge a sum of £1000 
for the augmentation, under certain conditions, of the stipend 
rfthe Adams Professor of Arabick. At the time of his death 
fce had made considerable progress with a Grammar of the 
Arabick language ** constructed on the basis of that of Erpenius ; 
^ith such improvements as have resulted from study assisted 
^y personal intercourse, to considerable extent, with various 
countries in which the language is spoken." 

In the years 1826 and 1827 Mr Palmer spent nine months 

^^ a tour in Spain and Portugal. The journals which ho 

'^ept during this tour have been preserved. From them it 

appears that he took every opportunity of inspecting Libraries 

in the various places which he visited, and that he was more 

*«pecially on the look-out for MSS. of the Fourth Book of 

Eadras, Latin or Arabick, of Josephus, and of Philo Juda?us. 

It is not improbable tha;t Mr Palmer s attention may have been 

niore especially directed at that time to the Fourth Book of 

Esdras by the publication, then recent, of the iEthiopick 

Version of that Book, and the fact that this Version was found 

to contain, as well as the Arabick, a portion of text which was 

.ranting in the printed editions of the Latin Version. The 

following entry made at Madrid under date Nov. 10, gives 
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r=r jor^FAL of fhilology. 



.c AjMcnrphkL 71 is impossible to asoertain within 
2LT ' TT— .^i ra&t. xiir maj.coe of 1CS3. existing befcne the 
ikie Sc^.Lcn.c V--^'C JoR'. and bo new catalogue beii^ made: 

ifL T-aescL&T, direcsad to this object^ I found none, 



r* is- 



.« V. •>< 



V — fc-^1. Tiif P=f:oc libraiT ia the Bishop's Fkhiee "pes- 
aessef a Tjg^ MS. of the Bible, in Gothic chanctcn^ veiy 
y-T Tr:^, sxii iIh3Lii&as<c : the Snl and 4th Books of Eedns 



• • r 



. Ibe CuLedxal libnir * posBesaes a I^vtin MS. 
c€ ibr OJi azii NcT Tes^saments. in Gothic chaiacten, find; 
ill;:r-.'ri&;^i. pne*s^^^^ br king Alonso * the Good,' about the 
ISih c^c^:::irr aKcciiiir to libiaiian : it does not contain the 



L:sBC*x. In *^c PcIlx libnrv in the Prafa do Commerdo 
^ sav skjcne Hcl-r^v &Qa Aial*ic MSS. of the Bible, and one 
L&iin ILS. oc tie Bible, in Gv-thic chazacters^ not oontainia^ 
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B:*:*ks of Esdras.'* 



>jN. * Ii^ ihe Public Iil»aiT saw a Persian MS. of th -^ 
G:e[>el5. veil vr:;;cD. in 4io, in which there is a certificate 
wri^tcii in Sr»a2i:5ii. si^mrd by Jei\)nvmo Xavier, * de la Comp^ 
Cc Jesus^. 5-jpcrlor ce lc«5 purines de la misma Comp* que en fe 
ccne V rtvn^s oel Gi^sm Mccor/ dated at Labor, Dec. 1607" 
gtaiinj iha: this M.S. is copit>l. without any alteration, from one 
brought from Jenis^alem to India, A.D. 1598, by an Armenian : 
moreover. * cv>usta por aquel mismo libro aver sido escrito en el 



^ Mcldenhaver. irbo eximined the 
MSS. of the Escoxial in 17S3> 4, 
Fpeaks of him-^If and his ccUea^e, 
TTcLsen, as l<icg **CaUlogoraxn, qui 
in Bibliotheca adhnc desiierantnr, 
adminicolo destitnti '* t^oU-g. in Qoa- 
tnor Evang. ed. Andr. Birch p. uu.). 
Haenel, on the contrarv, found, besides 
the printed Catalogue of Casiri which 
gives the Arabick MSS., three Cata- 
logues of tlic other MSS., the earliest 
vritten **inonnte snec. xviii./* the latest 
in 17C2. He has given a list of those 
•*c|ui alicujuB efise pretii vidcntur," 



his list of Latin MSa indnding 
*' Biblia (6 codd. MSS^ sec xn.— xr. 
membr.) : Bibliomm partes (18 codd, 
MSS. membranacei^ sse. xin. — ^xr.)." 
E. Miller has dnce published a com< 
plete Catalogue of the Greek MSa 
(Paris, 164d). 

* In the LibrazT of S. Aeaeius a1 
Seville is ** Biblia e. gl. ; membr. foL 
<5voLV Haenelp.982. 

> Haenel mentions two, one "sse 
xxn. membr. fol.,** the other ** utc, zi« 
membr. 8," p. 103a 
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a&o de 828 (A.D.), y la letra y Papel y CompcNsicion de el da 
TeBtimonio de 8U antiguedad :' and accordingly, on looking into 
the MS. it appears that to the end of each Qospel is subjoined 
a Memorandum by the writer of the original MS., in Persian, 
that this Qosp&l was written by the hand of Serkis Ludg, in the 
year 728 after the birth of Christ, varjring by a century from 
the Latin certificate. It is divided into sections different from 
our chapters, and also into our chapters, each called 'Fasal 
Frangi': the narrative in the first 11 verses of John 8 are 

wanting in this MS." Again, "comparing the Persian MS. 

mentioned on day before yesterday with our English Gospels, 

the following variations appear: 

1. In Matth. 10. 3. Ibn Tolome aJJ ^1, Lebbaeus sur- 
named Thaddaaus, Thomas, Matthew the Publican, the son of 

Alpheus, l. Simon Zelotes, and Judas Iscariot yjaijs:r^\. 

M 

2. In Mark 3. 18. Thaddaeus is omitted, and only 11 
Apostles are enumerated. So also 

3. In Luke 6. 16. by omission of Judas of James : also 
in this verse Judas Iscariot is called ' Son of Simon'." 

Lisbon. In the Library of the Convent of Belem, '* a folio 
Ms. of the Bible in 7 vols., superbly illuminated and bound, 
^th Jerome's Prefaces, and Comments by Lyra, &c. This MS. 
'^aa removed to Paris, and reclaimed by the British Ambassa- 
dor, sent to London, and thence to its present station*." 

Lisbon. In the Library of the Convent of the Jesuits, now 

possessed by the 3rd order of Franciscans, '* many Arabic MSS. 

^d two Latin MSS. of the Bible, in Gothic characters, so very 

iiuiiute that I was able only to ascertain that neither of them 

contains the Apocryphal Books of Esdras." 

Lisbon. In the Library of the Convent attached to the 
Church of S. Vicente de Fuora', " two Latin MSS. of the Bible, 
one containing the Apocryphal Books of Esdras, but without 

1 See Haenel p. 1039 for a descrip- * In this Library are ** plusioora 

iioQ of this MS. and a different account biblia MSS. parmi les quollos on e-i 

ofitsreeoyezy, if indciedM. Britoand trouve uno du 12mo ei da 13me 

the British Ambassador be not the Bi^clc/' Haenel p. 1039. 
0aia6 person. 
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■."".■: ir.>.r:..liU Is :ri ve M.S. of Alcali. and both less ancient 

Al.: Iks:. Ti-r Liirarv of the R>>ral Monastery of Ber- 
lin -i-.^ ' i«.i«^-isi.:* r^.Teri." MSS- s-Dnae. as I was told, Greek, 
?. r T Li:.- :: :ir ?. S. in GviLio characters.'* 

K :x-3^- I- :ir LicTarr of the UniversitT, "3 old Latin 
k"^^ .: 5 .":lr all "ariii:::-^ ;he 4:h Boc-k of Esdras." 

«. :x • 7^1- Ir •.:.* Library of the Augustinian Convent of 

^ ■ r-j- -SfcT :t.' L.i:l:i M>S. of Bible of considerable anti- 

. -J : ^1.1 ::: Tr.-.ir r-Agn:^-:^nt Santuario saw another oM 

l-!.*.i M'*. .: :i-. Eil'.r. in rerr minute charact^TB, baring 3 

:. . i.? ,: il-lr^ : :Lr .:irr -.-wo MSS. had only 2 Books of this 

T... : r-.j "i-^ -:i:ri::.>. wLich include all the notices of 

1..-. L MSS .: "•!- L.^lt: wLicL ^.sxrur in the Journal, shew that 

V: ?^^-.: :. -:.- .-> ^lv M>, besides that at Aloali, which 

:.. 1 ■- :1 . 4:1 IWk .:' Esirj^?: and that this MS. did not 

:.:.._ :1.. :-.>s-i-: :-.r.:.i- I: ap^iears^ howevt-r, from the 

:.:.:.i.> «:...l i-*-. ^"it-tl to UacLers Catalogues, that there 

: . '^\r^.\^ : S;ain tilJ P.jnu^al manv other MSS. 

..- . ; .: :. ">. i\.\J.:.-r\. The tvxt of the Alcala MS. 

. - - - > :.- -i -.- ::.. :....^::.j p\ri^rs preoistly as it stands in 



£ K*.:r."-« 71-: :M'."«-:n^ R*:-adings were extracted in 
xi-. :: - :-. L--:. MS. f :*:.e t»; i a^d New Testaments which 
. .-. :* •: 1. .r.rr * ".-. l.i l':-:vir?:i.td " at Alcala de Henares, 

■ 

A'> > •/...:> .':.-::-.>:i >- :*;.v Ca:a].-jue belonjring to the 



i 



MS :v...\. :...■: :-: >. Cl—rACtiTc Goihico antiquissimo exa- 



■\ 



: -.-^r .f ;if Fk*: l.::::;h^vt Alcohatup" iLiab. 1775) 

N --* S ..•- -^ ■ => >r- v".. :':: U.trctl arfvars to have «• 

.. ... .. : .. .-- '•:>>. :. ir-.A- rr.-:i-i Vmi. p. w.\. Articlea 1-7, 

, . -i .-. - . -^ ■ r. : :\ .:* T-. \"\ 4'»'»— 4«>.^ in Haenel <rP- ^^^^ 

■.-■4 *-■:. -:•">. ir^ PiMos or parts o'^^*^^'** 

. ■ — 
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lutum, cui Complutenses in Frologo ad Biblia plus 800 annos 
a&tiquitatis tribuebant" 

In this MS. each page is divided into three columns, without 
distinction of verse or chapter, with many abbreviations, and 
aspirations before some vowels as " hostendunt" for ostendunt, 
and b frequently used for v. 

Chap. III. This chapter is the beginning of the third 

Book of Esdras in the Complutensian MS. above mentioned. 

• — 22, in corde — iv. 34, vane — 36, Uriel — ^v. 1, super terram 

incessu multo— 3, incomposito vestigio quum et nunc — 33, 

in Israel — ^aut nunqidd — 50, jam ad senectutem appropinqua- 

bit. — ^vi. 13, et audies — 15[14, 15], Et erit si commotione com- 

niovebitur locus in quo es — cum loquitur tu non expavescas — 

31, quam audita — 34, in prioribus — in novissimis flens tempo- 

ribus — ^vii. 28, qui relicti sunt annis cccc — 29, omnis qui inspi- 

ramentum habet hominis — 33, pertransibunt misericordise — 35, 

lustitiiB autem non dormient. Here follow in this MS. four 

columns of text wanting in the Latin of the Polyglots, but 

existing in the Arabic and ^thiopic Versions, and partly in 

Ambrose's Tract, *• de Bono Mortis." See Laurence's Ezras Vers. 

-fflthiop. 36, peccaverunt — 37[37, 38], in diebus Acab et Samuel 

ct David — Solomon pro eis qui in sanctificatione — ^viii. 4, Absolve 

" — 6, Domine super nos si — 15, Et nunc dicens dicam de omne 

humano— 20, Initium verbi orationis Esdne. Domine qui ha* 

l>itag in setemum — 21[22, 23], Cujus observatio in ventis et igne 

' — cujus dispositio fortis et jussio terribilis — ix. 32, periens — x. 12, 

cum mseroribus genui, doloribus peperi — 16, et filium tuum re- 

cipies — 28, in principio— in multitudine excessus — ^xi. 3, pinnis— 

pinnad — 4, et medium caput — 30, complexa est — 39, tu es qu — 

UL 2, quatuor alse duse ad eum — 21, quatuor aut«m servabun- 

tur— 29[28], comedet et eos qui — xiii. 2[3], ipse homo — conver- 

tebat — 13, accedebant — 18, Intelligo — et non occurrent eis — 21 

[19?], videbunt enim pericula — [21], sed et de quibus — 23, Ipse 

cuatodiet eos — 32, quem vidisti virum ascendentem — 46[45], 

eat via multa, anni — vocatur Arzar — xiv. ult. In the Complu- 

teDsian MS. the third Book of Esdras concludes here : and the 

fourth Book of Esdras commences with Chap. 15 of the Poly- 
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glotty and after the end of Chap. 16 according to the Poljglott, 
proceeds thus: Yerbum domini quod factum est ad Esdnim 
filium Cusi in diebus regis Nabuquodonosor dicens, as in 
Chap. 1 verse 5 of Polyglott, to end of Chap. 2 of Polyglot^ 
where the fourth Book of Esdras concludes in the MS. 



yf- 



IL 2 fisdras. Chap. 7. Between verses 35 and 36 of this 
Chapter, according to the Latin of the Polyglotts^ the foUowing 
portion of text occurs in an ancient Latin MS. of the Kble 
preserved in the " Bibliotheca de la Universidad ** of Alcala ^^ 
Henares. 

35. lustitisB autem non dormient. 

Et apparebit locus tormentL et contra Ilium erit \(p<^ 
requieL Clibanus Geennse hostendetur. ^Et contra eum \wc^^^' 
ditatis Paradisus. Tunc Altissimus dicet ad excitatas gen'fl>^ 
Videte intelligite qu83 negastis^ et cui non servistis* aut cvl^^ 
diligentiam* sprebistis videte contra et contra. Hie lucundi 
et requies. Ibi ignis et tormenta. Haec autem loqueris ad 
In die ludicii' hsec talis quae solem non habet neque lunsu:^^. 
non Stellas neque nubem. non tonitruum neque coruscatio^^^' 
non ventum neque aquam. non aerem neque tenebras. n^^^ 
sero neque mane, non aestatem neque verem. non sestum up- ^ 
que hiemem. non gelum neque frigus. non grandinem neq^*-^^ 
plubiam. neque ros. non meridiem, non noctem. neque anU-^ ^* 
lucem. non nitorem. neque claritatem. neque lucem nr—- ^f 
solummodo splendorem. claritatis Altissimi. Undo omnes inc===^^^ 
picnt videre quae ante posita sunt. Spatium enim habebii 
sicut ebdomadas annorum. Hoc est judicium meum et const! 
tutio ejus, tibi autem soli, hostendi haec. Et respondi tunc 
dixi. domine. et nunc dico. beati sunt qui prsBsentes sunt e^ 
obscrvantcs ea quae a te constituta sunt, sed de his quibus era! 
oratio mea. Quis enim est de prassentibus qui non peccabit vel^ 
quis natorum non praeteriit tuam sponsionem. Et nunc video 

1 B. notes quern negattis ^thiop. ^thiop. and Arab, 

and Arab. < Spatium turn habebiturt B. So 

' K. notes a^us mandata ^tbiop. originally in transcript: then a pen 

and Arab. passed throngb ur and enim written 

3 It. notes (licet in die judicii above turn but turn not erased. 
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oderunt illos qui timcnt deum. ha^c inspirationcs inhabitationes 
lUA ingredientur. scd vagantes erunt a modo in cruciatibus 
dolentes semper et tristes. per septem vias. Via prima, quum 
ipieverunt legem altissimi. Seciinda via. quia jam non possunt 
levereionem bonam facere ut vibant. Via tertia. videbunt repo- 
atam mercedem bis qui testamento altissimi eredideruut. Via 
quarta. eonsiderabunt sibi iu nobissimis repositum cruciatum. 
Via quinta. videbunt aliorum habitacula ab angelis conservari 
cam silentio magno. Sexta via. videbunt quemadmodum de eis 
pertransiet* cruciatus. Via septima. quae omnium supra dic- 
tarum viarum major est. quum detabescent in confusione et 
consumentur in honoribus ot mareescent in tremoribus videntes 
gloriam altissimi. coram quo vibentes pcccaberunt. et coram quo 
incipient in nobissimis temporibus judicari. Nam eorum qui 
servaberunt vias altissimi. ordo hie est. quando separari inci- 
pient a vase corruptibili. In eo tempore commorate servierunt 
cum labore altissimo. et omni hora sustinuerunt periculum. ut 
liii perfecte* custodirent legislatores legem, propter quod hie de 
his sermo est. In primis videbunt cum exultatione multa 
gloriam ejus qui suscepit illos. Bequiescent enim per septem 
ordines. Ordo primus, quum cum labore multo certati sunt ut 
^ncerent cum eis plasmatum cogitatum malum ut non illas 
i^ucat a vita ad mortem. Secundus ordo. quum videbunt 
coinplicationem in qua vocantur iopiorum animae. et qua3 in eis 
^anet punitionem. Tertius ordo. videbunt testimonium quod 
^tificatus est eis qui plasmabit eas. quum vibentes sen^aberunt 
^m quse per fidem data est legem. Quartus ordo. intelligent 
'equiem. quae nunc in promtuariis eorum congregatse requies- 
^^unt cum silentio multo. ab angelis conservatoe. sed quae in 
^ovisumis manet gloria. Quintus ordo. exultantes quomodo 
coTTuptibile eflFugerunt nunc, et futurum quomodo haereditate 
poBsidebunt. Adhuc autem videbunt angustum et planum 
<lUTim liberati sunt et spatiosum incipient recipere. fruentes im- 
i&ortalitatem. Sextus ordo. quando illis hostendetur quomodo 
indpiet vultus eorum fulgere sicut sol. et quomodo incipient 
>tellis adsimilari luminis sicut incorrupti. Septimus ordo. qui 

^ pertfOMiaU B. 

« Possibly pnfectiK but somewhat uncertain. perfecU, R. 
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est omnibus prsedictis major, quum exultabunt cam fiducia. et 
quum confident non confusL et gaudebunt non reverentes. 
Festinant enim^ videre vultum ejus cui servierunt vibentes. et 
a quo incipient gloriosi mercedem recipere. hie ordo animaram 
justaruuL ut admodum adnuntientur prsedictaB viae cruciatos. 
quos patiuntur a mode qui neglexerint. et respondi et diii. 
ergo dabitur tempus animabus. postquam separatae fuerint de 
corporibus. ut videant de eo quod mici dixistL et dixit mid 
Septem diebus erit libertas eorum ut videant septem diebus q^ 
prsedicti sunt sermones. et post ea congregabuntur in habits 
culis suis. et respondi et dixi. Si inveni gratiam ante ocuIob 
tuos demonstra mici adhuc servo tuo si in die judicii justi ^' 
pios excusare poterunt vel deprecaii pro eis altissimum. ^^ 
patres pro filiis. aut filii pro parentibus. Si fi:atres pro frsttn- 
bus. si adfines pro proximis. aut fidentes pro kcaiissimis. ^^ 
respondit ad me et dixit. Quum invenisti gratiam coram oo^^ 
meis. et hoc tibi demonstrabo. Dies judicii audax est et 010^' 
bus signaculum veritatis demonstrans. Quemadmodum n^^^^ 
non mittit pater filium. aut filius patrem. aut dominus servm^^ 
aut fidus kcarissimum. ut pro eo intellegat. aut dormiat ^^^ 
manducet aut curetur. sic num quum quisquam pro alicj,^^ 
rogabit. tunc enim portabit unusquisque justitias et injiistit>^^ 
suas. Et respondi et dixL Et quomodo invenimus moda qur ^^ 
rogabit primus habraam propter 

^ eum originallj: then enim written above but eum not erased. 

J. S. WOOD. 



SOME DOUBTS AS TO THE PERFORMANCE OF 
TRILOGIES OR TETRALOGIES AT ATHENS. 



(A paper read before the Oxford Philological Society, March 9, 

1877.) 



In most modem accounts of the Attic drama we find it stated 
that the tragic poets were in the habit of contending against 
one another for the prize not with single plays, but with a 
group of four — ^three tragedies and a satyric drama — which 
were together called a tetralogy: and it is commonly added that 
at first the four plays were either parts of one story or at least 
connected by some affinity of subject, but that afterwards this 
I^indple was relinquished, and the tetralogy composed of four 
^uite independent and unconnected plays. Some minor points 
which have been regarded as uncertain it is not my purpose in 
this paper to discuss except incidentally : the point on which I 
<U[n anxious to fix attention is the supposed custom of exhibiting 
tetralogies, and in discussing it I do not so much wish to main- 
tsdn any particular opinion as to urge the great difficulties 
^hich are involved in an acceptance of the ordinary theory, 
, difficulties which have, I think, been overlooked or at least 
underrated. I wish to point out certain considerations which, 
to my mind, make it doubtful whether it was at any time 
necessary or customary at Athens for a tragic poet to exhibit 
tbree or more plays at a time : and I must ask permission first 
to consider the absolute or almost absolute silence of good 
ADcient authorities on the subject : secondly, to weigh the evi- 
dence, such as it is, that we find in later authorities: and 
thirdly, to point out the difficulties that arise partly from 
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general considerations, partly from the positive statements ol 
authors whose authority is either as good or infinitely better. 

I. We have no direct evidence in favour of the common 
theory that can be put earlier than the second century after 
Christ : and it is worth while to consider for a moment how 
significant this silence is. It amounts to this, that Aristo- 
phanes in all his extant comedies, the other comic poets in 
their very numerous and various fragments, Plato in all his 
dialogues, Aristotle in all his miscellaneous writings, (one in 
particular of which deals at considerable length with Greek 
tragedy,) Roman writers such as Cicero and Quintilian, besides | 
many other authors both Greek and Roman, have never in any 
single passage, let drop any expression that can be called direct 
evidence of a custom which, if it really existed, was not onlj 
most remarkable in itself, but certain to affect Greek tragic art 
in a remarkable way. It may be safely said that hardly any 
modem critic has ever written on Greek tragedy without mak- 
ing some reference to the tetralogy, and yet in all ancient 
authors before a very late date there is not only no distinct 
mention of it, but, as I hope to show, scarcely any passage that 
can be understood as containing any reference or allusion to it. 
Take the case of Aristophanes. Is it not extraordinary that i^ 
all his references to the tragedy of his time and of forcft^^ 
times he never makes mention of this most peculiar law of tb^ 
Attic stage ? Even in the Frogs, where it might be thoug^^ 
almost impossible for him to ignore it, he never speaks of ^ 
directly, and there are only two passages, as far as I kn^*^ 
which have even been thought to imply it. One of these, I n^^ 
not say, is line 1124 (1155) of the Frogs, in which he speaks 
* the prologue from the Oresteia.' We naturally suppose at fi^ 
sight that this means our Oresteia, the three connected tra^^ 
dies of Aeschylus that we know by that name, and it is u^ 
doubtedly from this passage that the name has through tl^ 
Scholiast come down to us. Hermann however gave it as h:i 
opinion (Opuscula I. p. 309) that only the Choephori an^ 
Eumenides were meant by this word. He gives no reason fol 
his opinion, but from the general drift of the passage he seems 
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mean that, as Orestes plays no part in the Agamemnon, the 
me Oresteia is not applicable to a group of only three trage- 
es, of which the Agamemnon should be one. This contention 
curiously confirmed by the actual context in the Frogs, to 
le peculiarity of which attention does not appear to have been 
■awn. Euripides calls on Aeschylus to quote *the prologue 
3m the Oresteia.' Now it seems hardly correct to speak of a 
ilogy or tetralogy as having a 'prologue' in the old Greek 
nse of that word at all : but, if the expression were used, it 
uld hardly mean anything but the prologue of the first 
agedy of the three. Yet Aeschylus answers Euripides by 
loting the prologue not of the Agamemnon but of the Choe- 
bori. It is as if a man were asked for the first words of 
[enry VI, or the first words of Faust, and answered by quoting 
le first words of the second part of Henry VI or of Faust. If 
' were not for the form of the word Oresteia, I think no one 
)uld doubt, considering these two distinct things, that it was a 
ame for the Choephori. There is however no example of any 
rreek tragedy with an analogous name, though there would 
ot seem to be any a priori reason why such a name might not 
8 well be used of a tragedy as of a particular part of the 
tomeric poems. The meaning of the word in Aristophanes 
lien must be left uncertain, but we have good reason for 
oubting whether it means what we call the trilogy of Aeschy- 
w. Aristophanes also mentions the Lycurgeia of Aeschylus 
rhesm. 135), and the context suggests, I think, a play rather 
lan a tetralogy : but if the termination be thought not to 
ennit this interpretation, we must leave it in the same doubt 
3 the word Oresteia. 

It is unnecessary to spend time in showing how every Greek 
Titer in turn is silent as to trilogies and tetralogies. Only 
oticiog once more how strange it is that no allusion to the 
Aject should be preserved to us in the Comic Fragments, let 
8 pass at once to the Poetics of Aristotle. Here, least of all, 
lould the subject be ignored, and yet from beginning to end 
f the treatise Aristotle neither speaks of it nor, except in two 
Msages, uses any words which have been thought to allude to 
. From first to last he discusses the composition of a tragedy 

Journal of Philology, vol. vii. 19 
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as the composition of a single independent and isolated 
work, never dropping a hint that it may be, much less that it 
usually is or has been, only a part of a larger whole. There are 
passages of the Poetics, both in the brief historical sketch and 
in the detailed critical examination of the art of tragedy, where 
some reference to this seems inevitable ; yet no reference is 
made. Of the two passages sometimes thought to refer io it, 
one is the sentence of Chapter v. (1449, 1. 12), which says that ; 
tragedy has definite limits of time and epic poetry has not, 
adding that ' at first however they did this in tragedies and 
epic poems alike,' and meaning apparently that old tragedies 
observed no limitation of time. This has been thought to refer 
to the time covered by a tetralogy as compared with that of a 
single play. The other passage is the remark in Ch. XXiv. 
(1459, L 20), that an epic poem should be about as long as the 
irXfjOo^ T&v rparf fphi&v r&v eU filav aKpoaaip riOefiiv&Vt 'the 
number of tragedies arranged for one hearing,' an expression 
which in that context could scarcely mean a single tetralogy) 
and may just as well mean a number of single plays as a 
number of tetralogies. There is nothing in either of these 
passages that seems really to refer to the tetralogy, and if 
Aristotle had had it in view it is surely probable that he would 
have used less indistinct language. Moreover any possible 
references to it in these passages would only make his silence 
elsewhere more unaccountable. 

The silence maintained by Aristotle is maintained by all 
other Greek writers for some centuries after him. Neither in 
the literature contemporary with the great works of Attic 
tragedy, nor in that of succeeding times, have we any reference 
to this most peculiar practice. K we turn to Roman writers, 
the result of our search is the same — no trace that it was known 
to them. The Roman poets who translated or imitated the 
masterpieces of Greek tragedy seem to have had no idea of the 
remarkable law to which we are told that their models had to 
conform, and the literary men of after times exhibit the sanie 
unaccountable ignorance. Only one passage in Latin literature 
that I am aware of is quoted as any evidence on the suhject^ 
and, if we consider that, we see at ouce that it is only comp*^ 
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with the sjTstem of tetralogies, and by no means dir-eot 
nee in its favour. It is the advice given in the Ars 
ca (225—230). 

'Verum ita risores, ita commendare dicaoes 
Conveniet Satyros, ita vertere seria ludo, 
Ne quicunque deus, quicunque adhibebitur heros, 
Regali conspectus in auro nuper et ostro, 
Migret in obscuras humili sermone tabemas, 
Aut dum vitat humum nubes et inania captet.' 

t may be enough to say on these lines that even critics, 
Welcker, Hermann, and others, who have no hesitation 
t tetralogies, deny that Horace here implies any commu- 
or continuity of subject in the tragedies and the satyric 
and, if the lines do not imply that, they certainly need 
mply the system of tetralogies at all. The gist of them 
d is that the satjrric play should not contain the same 
cters as the tragedies preceding it ; and though this might 
well be explained with reference to tetralogies, it is very 
rom needing that explanation. All they imply is that 
ic plays might come after tragedies. 

[. I turn now to the direct evidence that later times do 
L Diogenes Laertius (lu. 56) in his life of Plato makes 
remarkable statement. Thrasyllus, he tells us, says that 
published his dialogues on the plan of the tragic tetra- 
for the tragic poets contended with four plays at the four 
als — the Dionysis^ the Lenaea, the Paiwihenaea^ and the 
ri — the fourth play being satyric, and the four together 
to be called a tetralogy.' Thrasyllus is said, though it is 
' conjecture, to be the astrologer Thrasyllus with whom 
mperor Tiberius had dealings. It will be observed that 
mes in this account speaks of the plays composing a tetra- 
as being not performed together, but distributed among 
successive festivals, and that among the festivals he names 
^anathenaea, which had of course nothing whatever to do 
the others. Bode (Geschichte der Hellenischen Dicht- 
1; ui. 1. 92) accepts the former statements as to the parting 
e tetralogy among four festivals. But the passage is so 

19—2 
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strange that some critics have doubted whether part, 
all of it, be not spurious. 

In the lexicon of Suidas it is said of Sophocles that I 
ginat€d the practice of play contending against play, and 
tetralogy (^p|€ rov BpSfia tt/w ipdfia dyoDvi^ecOai k 
rerpaXoylav), which words Welcker interprets to meaB 
though Sophocles wrote tetralogies, they were made up ( 
independent plays. This however is by no means their b 
and generally accepted meaning. 

In the scholia on Aristophanes and the Greek argu 
prefixed to tragedies we hear of four tetralogies by Aes( 
against one of which Aristias and Folyphradmon are s 
have contended each with a tetralogy (Scholia on Frogs 
and Thesm. 142: arguments to Persae and Septem). No 
logy is anywhere ascribed to Sophocles, though we ar 
that he contended against Euripides on two occasions 
the latter exhibited tetralogies (arguments to Alcesti 
Medea). Against a third tetralogy by Euripides, Xenocl( 
tended with one of his own (Aelian V. H. 11. 8). The 
have used the word 'tetralogy* in speaking of these pla; 
original authorities use it only three times, twice with rei 
to Aeschylus, and once to Polyphradmon ; their ordinal 
is to enumerate the plays. A Pandionis attributed to PI 
(scholium on Birds 282) is usually supposed to have 
tetralogy, and the name applies to an Oedipodeia ascri 
Meletus, the accuser of Socrates (scholium on Apology, ] 
Aelian (V. H. 11. 30) says, that Plato wrote a 'tetralogy' 
youth, and Suidas seems to attribute what he calls a tri 
the poet Nicomachus (Suidas s. v. Nt/c6)Lta;^o9). Finally 
pides the younger is said (scholium on Frogs 67) t 
brought out the Iphigenia at Aulis, Alcmaeon, and Bac 
no fourth play is named — after his father s death. 

These instances are fifteen in number altogether, s 
them being obviously very doubtful, and nowhere, I bel 
there any mention of any other. Thus, of the seven 
plays of Aeschylus, five are all that we have any direct 
for thinking to have formed part of a tetralogy: of th< 
of Sophocles none, of the nineteen of Euripides five. 
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To complete the evidence of tliis kind bearing on our pro- 
blem, it must be added that the Scholiast on the Frogs 1155, 
after saying that tlie Oresteia is stated in the Didascaliac to 
have been a tetralogy, the Agamemnon, Choephori, Eumenides, 
and Proteus, a satyric play, adds that Aristarchus and ApoUo- 
nius rptrXoyiav \eyovat x^P^^ '^^^ aarvpiKwv. Whether these 
Words be special or general in their application, they imply that 
Aristarchus and Apollonius recognised the possibility of a tri- 
logy without a satyric play appended to it. This is said by 
£ode to be the only place where the word rpiXoyia occurs: but 
it is found in at least two other places as well, one the state- 
Tneut of Suidas about Nicomachus above quoted, the other the 
statement of Diogenes Laortius that some critics arranged the 
dialogues of Plato in trilogies. 

This is to the best of my knowledge the whole of the 
direct evidence we have to go upon, ami, if I may summarise 
my argument so far, it amounts to this, that no distinct t]*ace 
of the practice of exhibiting tetralogies or trilogies is found 
earlier than Aolian and Diogenes Laertius: that the words of 
Diogenes, partly absurd on the face of them, speak of a cus- 
tom by no means the same as that which they are usually 
quoted to establish : and that the evidence of the scholiasts 
and one or two other miscellaneous authorities is extremely 
scanty and fragmentary. 

III. Let us postpone for the moment the inquiry how far 
their statements can be taken Jis indications of any belief preva- 
lent in earlier times than their own, and consider now a theory 
held, I think, by most critics who have written on the subject, 
that, from the time of Soplnjcles at least, single plays and t^^'tra- 
logies were both admissible to the Attic stage, and were both, 
as a matter of fact, acted there. This theory seems to be based 
mainly on the puzzling statement of Suidas that Sophocles in- 
troduced the practice of play contending against play, but 
also on the remarkable fact that no tetralogy is ascribed any- 
where to Sophocles, and on the very small number of tetralogies 
for which we have anv evidence. I confess it is not to me con- 
ceivable how tctralo^ri^^is and single plays can have been acted 
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Aristophanes and Aristotle on the subject be explained? Llc^ 
the discussion between Aeschylus and Euripides in tiie Fiogs^ 
the change could hardly have remained unnoticed : still les;^^ 
could Aristotle have failed to tell us what we are told b-^^ 
Suidas so much later, that the change had been introduced "^^^ 
such and such a poet : probably he would have added, for suc^r^ 
and such reasons and with such and such consequences. Ho 
ever mutilated and imperfect the Poetics may be, the 
culty arising from its silence on the subject seems insuperaWe 
(5) There is another consideration which makes against 
the belief that tetralogies were exhibited by Aeschylus and his 
earlier contemporaries, but single plays by his successors in the 
tragic art. Is it not an inversion of the natural order that the 
single play should have grown out of the tetralogy and not the 
tetralogy out of the single play, that the simpler system shouW 
have been a development of the more elaborate ? We shouW 
expect Aeschylus to have written single plays, Euripides ^^ 
Agathon to have invented the tetralogy. 

Although this paper has already reached an excessive leng*^**' 
may I dwell for a moment on the internal arrangements of t»b® 
supposed trilogy or tetralogy ? It seems plain that in the c^^ 
of those ascribed to Euripides there was no connexion of st^^ 
ject between the three tragedies. If a tetralogy comprised ** 
once the Iphigenia at Aulis and the Bacchae, or the Me^^ 
and a Philoctetes, it is obvious that the plays were in subj^^ 
wholly independent of another. To say with Scholl (quoted "J 
Bode) that the tetralogy composed of the Medea, Philocte'C^'^ 
Dictys and Theristae was pervaded by the idea of fatherla'^^ ' 
or in like manner that the tetralogy composed of the Cress^^^^ 
Alcmaeon, Telephae and Alcestis had a poetical unity in t:^'" 
idea of womanhood, is to say what cannot be either proved ^ 
disproved and can scarcely be even argued. But even w^^- 
Aeschylus it has been impossible to group his plays in anythi^ ^ 
like trilogies without a violent use of the ingenuity of cc^^^ 
jeeture. Welcker has arranged them so, and other critics ha--^ ^ 
doubted his arrangement. One traditional tetralogy may 
quoted here : <I>ii/et9, Hipaaiy TXav/co<: IIoTviev^: or I16ptio<:, a 
IIpofir]0€v<; TlvpKaev^, which seems to put a strictly historical pi 
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ttween two legendary ones. (Welcker, however, E. A, Ahrens 
id perhaps others, have their conjectural explanations of this 
fficulty.) Yet we may surely assume that the theory of a 
tralogy must have involved, at first at any rate, this commu- 
ty or continuity of subject. A whole composed of four isolated 
irts is hardly to be thought of. 

But let me ask in conclusion whether any critic has ever 
Fered any explanation, or cleared up the origin, of the alleged 
istom. Why were four plays required from each competitor ? 
am not aware that any answer has ever been given to this 
lestion, nor indeed that it has ever been asked. If we ac- 
jpted the account Diogenes Laertius gives us, that each piece 

the tetralogy was acted at a separate feast, we should see 
>ine reason for the requirement ; but if we believe them to 
ive been all acted together on one occasion, I know not how 
' remarkable a law is to be accounted for. Even if we cor- 
seted Diogenes' list of festivals into the more plausible form 
■ four really Dionysian festivals, it would be liable still to the 
ejection that, if we accept the decrees quoted in the De Corona 
» any evidence, the great Dionysia seem to be there spoken of 
i the ordinary occasion for the performance of new tragedies 
13e Corona, § 54, &c.) ; nor is there any evidence, except one state- 
ment in Athenaeus (217 a) about the play of Agathon men- 
ioned in the Symposium, of new tragedies being performed at 
ny other time. The custom of requiring four plays in the 
ragic contest is the more remarkable inasmuch as there was 
ertainly no such custom in regard to comedies. It is diflScult 
see why plays of the one kind should have been subject to 
nch a law, and plays of the other kind not subject to it. This 
I'giiraent from analogy is another point in favour of single plays. 

The opinion has been expressed by Welcker, Witzschel and 

thers, that, if dramas were not exhibited in tetralogies four at 

time, it is hard to see how any one poet can have produced 

i his lifetime such a number of plays as are often attributed 

> the various poets respectively. Thus (to give the lowest 
gures in each case) 70 dramas are ascribed to Aeschylus, 113 

> Sophocles, 92 to Euripides, 240 to Astydamas. The answer 
^ this argument seems to be that, though no such custom has 
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play of Sophocles and only three of Euripides for which the 
argument of the play in each case pretends to assign a date. 
But is not the date just the fact which we should expect to 
find stated^ if the writers really had ample information as to 
the antiquities of the Greek drama ? 

If by any of the reasons above mentioned, or by others, we 
should be led to doubt the alleged custom of exhibiting tetra- 
logies, we should of course be left with the very difficult 
question how the erroneous belief in this custom originated, 
and what were the facts — for some facts there must have been — 
of which the belief was a perversion. I am not able to suggest 
any better solution of the problem than this : that what was 
perhaps sometimes done by one or another of the poets entirely 
of his own free-will and individual judgement may have been 
nustaken in ignorant and uncritical times for a rule binding on 
*11 competitors for the tragic prize, and that this mistake may 
have led on to the distortion of facts in individual cases. 
-Aithough we cannot discover any reason why four plays should 
*^ve been required of each poet at each performance; and 
although a regulation to this effect would rest on no principle 
that modem criticism has been able to indicate, nothing could 
^ more natural than for individual poets to plan a succession 
^f dramas, the plots of which should be continuous or in some 
y^gree connected. Nor on this point are we confined to con- 
jectures as to what might be; for the three tragedies of Sophocles, 
the three acts in the long tragedy of the house of Laius, form 
Exactly such a natural and voluntary trilogy. There is no 
y^ason whatever for believing them to have been a regular trilogy 
^^ the ordinary sense of the word : all the information we have 
^^ut the three plays, as well as internal evidence, points to 
their having been three independent works composed at dif- 
ferent times. It is only the carelessness of some modem writers 
that has led to their being occasionally described as the Theban 
Wogy. But they are an example happily preserved to us, from 
which we can see that a Greek poet might write a series of 
plays without writing by rule, and compose a group without 
composing a tetralogy. Indeed it was inevitable that such 
should be the case. The family legends of Greece were mostly 
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too long to be compressed into a single drama ; and if a poet 
wished to deal with the whole story his only way was to put 
part of it into one play and part into another. In our own 
dramatic literature the historical plays of Shakspere exhibit 
a continuity of the same kind. The three parts of Hemy YL 
(if I may speak of them as Shakspere's) happen from tbeir 
number to form a striking parallel to the alleged Greek trilogy, 
but the series from Richard II. to Richard III. really fonn 
itne great whole. Not so well known are the two plays, or, as 
Hcnnann might have called them, the dilogy of Chapmao, 
Bussy dWmbois, and the Revenge of Bussy D*Ambois, or his 
utIuT ckisely continuous pair of plays on the Conspiracy aod 
the Tnigody of Byron. Many more examples might of course 
Ih? quoted from modem literature of works composed to form 
p;\rts of a larger whole, or at least written with distinct reference 
to one another. Such groups of plays may have been written 
bv Aoschvlus and others, as we know to have been the case 
with SophtKrlos. not necessarily to be put on the stage to- 
gether as inseparable, and as only acts of an ampler drama, 
but to carry on the story from play to play, as it is carried 
I'll in the UKxlern plays, poems, and other works to which 
1 have referred. Such a group of plays may even have re- 
iviveil from the poet or from others a collective name, such 
;v^ Oresteia, Lycurgeia, Oedipodeia, connoting merely their con- 
noxiou of subject. Later critics may have been misled by the 
relation of the plays to one another, perhaps by the addition 
\>i this collective name, into the theory with which we are 
familiar. 

luu however this may be, the truth of the theory is one 
thiui:; the origin of it, if false, is another: and I do not wish 
tv» prijudioe anyone's judgement on the first point by urpngs 
tui IV uusupjx>rted conjecture on the second. Let me only 
lojH^it hero that in this paper I have not intended to express a 
ilililvnite v>pinion one way or the other: much less to review 
all that may l>e Si\id on either side of the question. I have 
iMily aitomptoJ to call attention to certain points which seem 
lo tlosoivo ivnsideration and discussion. 

HERBERT RICHARDS. 



LUCIUANA. 



LuciAN Mueller's edition published in 1872 first made it 

possible to study the heterogeneous fragments of Lucilius with 

^^y profit or pleasure; for three fourths of them come from 

Nonius, whose text is one of the most deplorably corrupt that 

**^» descended to us from ancient times. We now have the 

^^■^gn^^^te collected for us with skill and industry and know- 

■'edge, from the best existing sources, examined either by 

^U6ller himself or others; useful explanations are given and 

-■^a-rned illustrations, of what is difficult and obscure. Many 

^^iTupt passages are corrected in a way that carries conviction 

^ a reader; of many others the emendations oflTered are at least 

plausible; though I am not sure that it would not have been 

"^tter to leave some of the verses in the hopeless condition in 

"^liich the manuscripts present them. 

The present remarks were commenced and in part written 
^o-wn more than three years ago; but were then laid aside for 
Reasons which it is not necessary to explain. As was to be ex- 
pected, several of the conjectures and criticisms which I had 
^tended to offer have in the interval been anticipated by others 
^J^d of course cancelled. What however in these last months 
^ore than anything else has altered the point of view from which 
liUcilius has to be contemplated, is Lachmann's unfinished 
edition of the fragments, only published within the last year, 
after it had been so inexplicably kept back by the great scholar's 
admiring disciple M. Haupt, whose death alone released it 
from its long imprisonment. Belated and imperfect as it is, 
this new edition is not unworthy of Lachmann's reputation. 
The most important restorations it is tnie were already known, 
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as he had studiously seized on every opportunity which pre- 
sented itself for inserting them in his commentary on Lucretius. 
I can now see clearly enough that I formerly exaggerated their 
merit They are never wanting in vigour; but often they are 
far too venturesome and wander far away from the authorities 
on which they rest. 

As for the author himself I must confess that a continuous 
perusal of his remains has ended in much disappointment 
True it is that most of the fragments are quite insignificant^ 
single lines or pieces of lines, quoted to illustrate some unusual 
word But my disappointment extends equally to the longer 
and more ambitious pieces, such for instance as that on Virtue 
preserved to us by Lactantius: the ideas are commonplace, the 
language often unpoetical, the rhythm loose and disjointed; 
there is not the slightest trace of the graceful touch of Horace 
or the powerful pathos of Juvenal. In style generally how in- 
finitely does he fall below the consummate elegance and finish 
of Terence, who was before him too in time! Then what a dis- 
gusting fondness he displays for coarseness and obscenity, 
descending often to downright bestiality ! How Quintilian can 
speak of him as he does, adding that some even then placed 
him at the head of all Latin poets, is to me incomprehensible: 
I should say even Horace's estimate of him was too high, raised 
designedly in order not to excite the ill-will of his contempor- 
aries ; for Lucilius, as Cicero will attest, unquestionably had a 
brilliant reputation. 

The importance of these fragments however for the history 
of the language will be readily acknowledged by all scholars. 
Doubtless too they will long be a field for the exercise of con- 
jectural ingenuity. Let me now offer my own mite ; and first I 
will take a corrupt passage which has been amended by both 
Lachmann and Mueller. 

1. VIL XV Mueller: vv. 231—233 Lachmann: 

Hanc ubi vult male habere ulcisci pro scelere eius, 
testam sumit homo Samiam ibi anunotelo inquit 
praecidit caulem cet 

Lachmann (comm. Lucr. p. 99) thus corrects the second 
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verse : Testam sumit homo Samiam sibi, 'anophele* inqiiit, 
Praecidit a: this 'anophel6* never struck nic as plausible even: 
fifty words, Greek or Latin, might be found to suit the sense 
equally well and to come as near the Ms. reading: the good 
Latin word 'inutilia' does just as well for the metre and is at 
least as near the 'ductus litterarum.' Mueller reads: atque ibi: 
ajTHpoKc^ ! inquid ; Praeceidit c. ; and adds this comment : 
'aireipoAcoXe i.e. inhonesta; ad uxorem conversus ait. hoc voca- 
bulum ad sententiam aptissimum esse vix erit qui neget; et 
prozime idem abesse a cdd. corruptelis fatebuntur qui norint 
quibus potissimum modis Graecae litterae a Latinis librariis 
soleant inverti.' Of this I would say as of Lachmann*s conjec- 
ture that to me it carries with it no conviction, that fifty other 
words might be picked out that would suit sense and metre 
jugt as well Even before I saw Mueller's edition, I felt per- 
suaded that the first letters of anunotelo represented ami; and 
when I read the fragment which he places just before this, the 
'vetulam atque virosam Uxorem' strengthened this persuasion. 
First it occurred to me that anun teld? (reXcS) came within one 
letter of the Mss. and might perhaps mean 'must I pay tribute 
to the old jade?' then anum ou thelo {ov OiXa)) suggested itself. 
Then it struck me that such Greek words were perhaps too 
insignificant for even Lucilius' pedantry, and I hit upon a 
simple Latin phrase that appeared to me to meet the case 
perfectly ; though perhaps I should not have cared to trouble 
the world with it, if I had not in going through the fragments 
oome upon one of the most trifling of them all, consisting of two 
words, which Gerlach places as 136 'ex libris incertis,' and 
Mueller without any reason that I can see assigns to the fourth 
book. The two little stray words in question are ' anu noceo.' 
Nay, on referring to Gellius who (in iv 16, 6) preserves for us 
this fragment, I find these words: sicuti Lucilius in eodem casu 
victu et anu dicit, non victtii nee anui in hisce yersibus *Quod 
sumptum atque epulas victu pracponis honesto'; et alio in loco 
'anu noceo, inquit.' For though Hertz and other critical 
editions give inquit to Gellius not to Lucilius, and are followed in 
this by Mueller and the older editors of Lucilius, I saw at once 
that inquit is part of the quotation, as it appears to be in some 
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of the old uncritical editions of Gellius, and thu8 puts mj 
correction beyond all question: 

Hanc ubi vult male habere, ulcisci pro scelere eius, 
testam sumit homo Samiam atque ibi *anu noceo' inquit, 
praecidit caulem cet. : 

for I prefer Mueller s atque ibi to Lachmann's «6i*. 

2. III. XXXVI and Liv MuelL: vv. 114 and 120 Lach, 
* Malas tollimus nos atque utimur rictu.' So our text of Noniug, 
Mueller thus arranges the fragment: Malas tollimu' nos \j\j^ 
atque utimu* rictu. But Priscian whom he cites would seem 
to refer only to the personal use of utendus and will not justify 
the non-existent utimus; and in the passage which he quotes 
from Lucilius fungor is the reading of Mss. and of all other 
editors. Again surely the rhythm demands: Malas toUimu' dm 1 
atque utimur — ^^ rictu, as other editors leave it. Here again 
I think I can supply the missing word out of Lucilius himself 

Charisius ii p. 223, 21 Keil : Ut pote Lucilius iii ^ Plautw 
vero in Poenulo et pro verbo posuit ...: Afranius in Vopiaco 
'quasi verbum fecerim de isto ut pote.' As Eeil has seen, the 
words quoted from Lucilius have been lost; but of coune 
Charisius pointed to some exceptional use of the words in Luci- 
lius, as in Afranius, with whom they seem to mean 'in anyway 
whatsoever.* The manifold variety in the use otpote^ esp«aallj 
in the old writers, is well known: they employ it for pcMt 
potest fieri: (Catullus *sive id non pote sive pote'): poumt 
potes, etc, I would therefore confidently give to Lucilius 

Malas toUimu* nos atque utimur ut pote rictu: 

' we up with our jaws and employ our mouth as best we may*: * 
a sense resembling what ut pote must have in Afranius. Horace : 
uses ut pote four times, always joining the words with adjectives 
or participles in a very singular way and one peculiar to himself, 
which I cannot always understand. Hildebrand Gloss. UH 
p. 296 Utpote, ut forsitan, ut quomodo. ut quomodo, ut potest 

^ On referring to Lachmanu*fl edi- and yet even so he has not pereorrf 
tion, V. 1059, I find tliis fragment to what it helongo. 
rightly given: *ana noceo* in quit; 
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3. I. XVI M.: V. 23 L. 

Infamam honestam tarpemque odisse popinam : 

our text of Nonius. Mueller reads 

Infamam veitani turpemque odisse popinam. 

ellers excessive use throughout his Lucilius of archaisms 
spelling is one of the characteristics of his edition which 
lave the greatest difficulty in understanding. Wherever 
excessively corrupt text of Nonius is in a tolerably sound 
be, we find him using the conventional spelling of his 
7 in his citations from Lucilius and other archaic writers, 
^rly he did not possess some aboriginal codex of Lucilius 
3n which to draw : he got what he wanted from predecessors 
o had long reduced the writings of all ages to the accepted 
ndard of orthography. Whence then come the ec for ex, the 
(monosyll.) for ae, the ei for i and the like, which are found 
ndreds of times in Mueller's text, always too where he is 
lending some corruption ? At the best veitam is somewhat 
iak and is not so very like honestam. Lachmann's * Infumam 
estatem cet.' does not give a suitable sense, to say no more. 
RTould read 

Infamam omnem escam turpemque odisse popinam. 

a word is more constantly and more variously abbreviated in 
ss. than omnis and its cases. It will be seen how readily 'ome 
2am' for instance would pass into 'onestam.' For escam 
mp. Persius' Tun, vetule, auriculis alienis colligis escas, and 
0. Hortens. fr. 76 an vero, inquit, voluptates corporis expe- 
[idae, quae vere et graviter a Platone dictae sunt illecebrae 
ie atque escae malorum. 

To illustrate what I have just said of omnis and its cases, I 
11 take a lother fragment 

4. XXVIL xxviii M. : vv. 624—5 L. 

lich Nonius' Mss. present in this form: Hie contra omnia 
ter plures sensim et pedetemtim foris Ne quem laedat, satis- 
Dg neither sense nor metre. Mueller reads 

He contra omnia inter plures sensim et pedetemtim it foras, 
ne quem laedat. 

Journal 0/ Philology, tol. ni. 20 
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But I never can concede tie to LacQiii% as even the old naie 1 
writers only under conditions allow the fiist syllable of ilk to 
pass for a short one. I simply substitute Mi for omnia : 

lUe contra obit inter plures sensim et pedetemtim foris, 
ne quern laedat: 

' He on the other hand moves about among the crowd softly 
and gingerly when he is abroad, in order not to hurt any one.' 
It will be seen how readily ouii would pass into an abbreviatioa 
of cmnicL Lachmann's text merely gives omne for cmma^ sitii* 
fying metre, but not sense. 

5. 11. XIV M. : w. 55 56 L. 

The Mss. of Nonius give the fragment in this form : qoae 
ego nunc Aemilio praecanto atque exigo et excanta Mueller 
rewrites it in great part and Lachmann is unsatisfactory. Not 
a letter is to be altered : the scribes ignorant of metre Iiave 
according to their usual wont given the words a more natunl 
prose arrangement. The poet wrote 

— v^ v^ — quae nunc ^o praecanto Aemilio atque 
exigo et excanto. 

C. III. XXXV M.: V. 118 L. 

student hi ligna videre: 

Mueller rewrites ' scindunt hi ligna bipenne.' The words mean 
simply : * these are busy in providing firewood.' This use of 
videre for pnmdere I have illustrated at length from Goero, 
Livy and others in Journal of Philology in p. 351 foil, where I 
propose to read in Hor. od. I 20 Caecubum et prelo domitam 
Caleno Tu videa uvam. To this same third book and to this 
same Sicilian journey belongs another fragment 

7. XXVIII. XI M. 

which Lachmann's text omits. Nonius distinctly assigns to m 
'anicula aspera atque praecox.' Mueller reads amitnda and 
relegates it to the 28th book, as the commencement of ^ 
iambic verse, the third book admitting of course only hexame- 
ters. Read 

anicla aspera praecox : 
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' a testy overhasty old wife*. With antda compare vehiclum 
which is found three times in Plautus ; as well as vinclum, peri- 
dutn^ etc. 

8. IV. iiM.: 999 foil. L. 

O lapathe, ut iactare nee es sati' cognitu' qui sis ! 
in quo Laeliu' clamores ao^a; ille solebat 
edere, cet. 

as Lachmann so brilliantly restored the passage without altering 
a letter, But Mueller surely misinterprets it : he says : iactore, 
laudaris^ ab eis qui sunt homines fnigi vel esse se simulant. 
The meaning is : *o sorrel, how you are tossed aside', 'despised', 
*over whom Laelius the wise used to utter such shouts of 
delight': comp. Plaut. rudens 374 si quae improbae sunt mer- 
eeSi iactas omnis ; Petron. 64 iactans (cani) candidum panem. 

9. VI. xvnM.: 209 L. 

I do not like either Mueller's or Lachmann 's restitution of 
this passage, though the latter in his Lucretius sets great store 
on his. Nonius gives it thus : suam enim invadere atque innu- 
l)eie consent. I read 

— v^ v^ — suam enim indere ei atque innubere consent : 

1-0. 'consent suam [animam] ei indere atque ei innubere', a 
^srcasm on Ennius and his transmigration theory. 

10. VIL XVIII M.: V. 241 L. 

Muginamur molimur subducimur — \j. 

The rhythm of this verse, which Mueller thinks so bad that he 
felines to take it rather for part of a trochaic septenarius, 
^Uch resembles Lucretius' *Et membmtim vitalem deperdere 
*^i^um', which in its place has a fine effect. 

11. Vm. II M.: 269 folL L. 

Cum poclo bibo eodem, amplector, labra labellis 

Jictrices compono, cet 

It is quite clear from what Nonius says- though in ignorance, 

ftat the first part of the corrupt fictrices represents ficta from 

figo, a form found in Xucretius and elsewhere. Mueller reads 

Jida arte, Lachmann ficta eius. Bead simply ficta ices i.e. 

20—2 
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teens : icfre is coniinon enough in the older writers. The 
similarly give voras and insimidas for the participle, and %a ^^ 
tans for iactas. With fictrices comp. XX vi 87 cursuras for evasur 
With the sentiment compare Lucr. lY 1080 dentes inlidi 
saepe labellis Osculaque adfligunt, quia non est pura volupl 
the last words well illustrate what follows in Lucilius. 

12. Ihid. XII M.: v. 258 L. 

Hiberam insulam fomento oranicolore colustra: thus tl 
passage is found in the Mss. of Nonius under the lemma 
tra (colostra) i. e. ^biestings.' Mueller says 'hunc versum qi 
apte emendarit, is vero magnus mihi erit Apollo, nam conie^c=> 
turae, quibus eum docti temptarunt, non sunt dignae qo^^-^ 
memorentur.' Lachmann reads ^Hibema intuba, moment>^ 
omnicolore colostra': mam. omnic. he explains in his Lucretii^^ 
(p. 413) *vemi temporis vicibus*. I propose 

Hiram, insulsam offam omento omnicolore, colustra: 

*a sausage, an insipid lump wrapt in a caul of all colours^ 
biestings.' Among the few fragments of this book several are 
descriptions of edibles. *Hira quae deminutive dicitur hUla 
Faulus Festi p. 101; the word is found too in Plautus. For 
offam comp. Festus p. 230 'ofia porcina cum cauda in cenis 
puris offa penita vocatur.* The omentum ought to be album: 
here it has turned all colours. The colostra would then as now 
be a vulgar food. 

13. IX. ivM.: V. 310 L 

A primum est: hinc incipiam et quae nomina ab hoc sunt 



a primum longa brevis syllaba. nos tamen unum 
hoc faciemus et uno eodemque ut diximu' pacto 
scribemus 'pacem placide lanum aridum acetum/ 
*Ape9 "Ape? Graeci ut faciunt. 

A portion of this book was given to the alphabet and other 
grammatical questions. The 2nd verse of our fragment is 
clearly corrupt, and is so left by Mueller and others: primum 
has no sense and has evidently come from the preceding line. 
It will be seen from Scaurus, who has preserved our fragment. 



i 
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that Lucilius is here criticising the poet Accius who doubled 
the long vowels in writing to distinguish them from the short. 
The 'nos tamen cet/ too seems to me to prove that in what 
precedes he had been giving an example of Accius' practice. I 
would read therefore 

aa longa^^, est a brevi' syllaba. nos tamen cet. It is a thou- 
sand pities, as far as we are concerned, that Lucilius laughed 
this innovation of Accius out of fashion. What should we have 
done in Greek without 17 and ci)? 

14. Ibid. XIX and xxi M. 

From Mueller and Corssen (Philologus xviii p. 724) it would 
Appear that the Mss. of Yelius Longus give us these two frag- 
ments in this shape^: Nam apud Lucilium in ix, in quo de 
litteris disputat, omnes vicem syllabarum implent, cum dicit 'a 
re non multum abest hoc cacosyntheton atque canina si^ 
lingua dice nihil ad me nomen hoc h. illi est' item 's nostrum 
et semigraece quod dicimus sigma nihil erroris habet'. Lach* 
mann has not touched these fragments which are thus given by 
Mueller: *r. nonnullum habet hoc cacosyntheton; utque canina 
Sic lingua dice "nihil ar me." nomen ab hoc est Illi.* 's nos- 
trorum, etiam Graece quod dicimu' sigma. Nil erroris habet'. 
The ar me he takes from the elder Dousa, a 'plane divinum 
inventum', as he calls it, and doubtless it is to be adopted. Of 
his own r he says that the words of Yelius shew that it must be 
so written. They shew no doubt that r must appear in the 
fragment with the force of an independent syllable. His habet 
is I think unquestionably right: Mss. perpetually confound 
abest and hahet (abet), as in the well-known passage which twice 
occurs in Juvenal. But on the whole Mueller's readings do 
not satisfy me nor I think himself. It is thus I would restore 
the fragments: 

Ar non multum habet hoc cacosyntheton? atque canina 
si ut lingua dice 'nihil ar me,' non r enochlei (i.e. evoj^l)! 
S nostrum et simile ei, Graece quod dicimu' sigma, 
nil erroris habet. 

1 Hr EUis (Journal of Philology vi Putscbiua : Ck>r6sen gives Keil*8 Ms. 
p. S71) keeps the uncritical text of collation. 
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" IXx's ni>t this ar cany with it much harshness of sin 
and if I say as with the tongue of a dog nihil ar ina; dc 
tho r grate upon one f Quintilian says 'quod male oouIg 
id nuooi'i^cTov Tocant*; and Servius, CTharisius, Dio 
IX^n^tus and Isidore define it as 'indecens structura verl 
or *vitiv>» compositio verborum'; comp. too Donatus ] 
27 Roil 'sunt etiam malae compositiones, id est cacosyntl 
in quibus sunt myotacismi labdacismi . . et omnia qu{ 
a<s}\io niimtsve ^^nautia ab eruditis auribus respuuntur'. 
has thorvforv in the first line seems to condemn the us< 
iu cvmi^vunds. of which arbiter and arcesso always ren 
but which in his davs were much more numerous: art 
«9rrWrt«#(| and others: see Corssen I p. 238. In the secoi 
hv is s|x\iktng of ar used separately: ib. p. 239. My 
fr>v\W* tv>r *nomon hvv h. illi e* will not seem impr 
^hcii khw oWnres how Greek words are corrupted into 
one* or into nonsense: *arpe cape e' for AP€C AP6C, 'ea 
\«^\\ alcho!\vhev^ for <rv«r^o4o. and in Catullus 'hoc e 
'lVtat\>s\ 'ad hano mo' for *at Acme', 'nemo sinum' for 
uuvyx\um\ *ert*ptum' for 'ERX^htheum' etc. etc. We km 
tu the fra^uont the letter r occurred with the power of a sy 



hxv ilU <^4* viihout M'CM And vith 
* fcUw i^tutttti^. Mr Worvl««\>rth in- 
iliNst ^Kn^icw^ttt* o' ir«rt^ lAiin p. $23) 
utt(v\tucv« I A.' tvicip iato this ftm^ 
iiwtti AuU ott\v into Anx^<rr: nor in 
M^v v>u^ v*| ih^ ihrw iu5teucv« can 
I v\U)«trthr lu« W\«. vhioh «i'm^ (rv«xn 
Mr K. Kill'*. Wlwn I i«n««^ Mr 
\\\<«\U>kv>ith in ih« Av*«id«wj ^alj3« 
IS7^^ I mukI UiAt kv ^i!om. iind acv\l 
Wtt^ M k>u^ *« ik^v A14. or Ai«r or 
W<x\' mkI iu IHauia« mkI T»r«nc«f *« 
wvIL XbAt il WM exvNh-dlQiC}T ci^ni. 
uivxu U\t lh« Wt two to tzviftt Mitfh 
ittv>tt\>«vlUMiM« ir4«'Ht fr^ixied ^y a 

with tJk^ U4t $$lUbU tUiUd. Uk« the 
An*I {(vUaNi^< of iauubt : Et id k:Tah:um. 
Sod h\t<p uiihi iuo2«*(^am$t. ei^iauivziciu^ 
tvck iVQMirutiw liQ«-{» near th^ b^lu> 



ning of the Andria, where id 
mr^ slorred over in the same 
the final srllahles of iambi 
are when they immediately pi 
follow the syll. on which the 
ictiu £dls. Mr Ellis I presim 
not think *nomen hOe nobis 
sible in Laeilina. However 
devoted nine pages in the Jo 
I*iiiWogT \^ ^ 363—372) to q 
ing this brief pawing asse] 
mine. The greater part < 
pa^!e« is taken np with qnoti 
C. F. W. Mueller a nnmber of : 
from riaatns and Terence w! 
actlj bear oat what I said, ' 
is as long as kmnc or kame* 
appears from L. MneHer's inde 
A«.v tnom. and ace.) 8 times 
a vowel, and always Icmg. In 
the thive cases where Mr Elli 
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una poesis, ut Annales Enni atque 6T0C unom 
ei maius multo est quam quod dixi ante poema. cet 

Lachmann*s valeant is accepted by all. I adopt the old 
correction intersit et as the simplest: the construction exactly 
resembles Ter. adel. 76 'Hoc pater ac dominus interest,' and 
perhaps our passage shews hoc to be the ace. there, not abL 
Idem is of course 'Lucilius again'. Nearly all accept Dousa's 
Ilias for ilia, tho' they greatly alter the context. For 0«rw, 
which appears to me devoid of sense, I read poesis with Ellis 
(ap. Wordsworth). It seems to me quite necessary and the 
change can be easily explained by the confusion of Greek and 
Latin letters. I would say more, if I had not myself made the 
correction, when I first knew Lachmann's reading. Nonius 
throughout is contrasting poesis and poema: 'The Iliad in its 
whole extent is one single poesis, just as are the Annals of 
Ennius and one single year of these Annals is with him fer 
greater than what I have called a poema*. It will be seen that 
fcTOC is nearer stoc (which surely represents a Greek word) 
than even enOC, which to Lucilius would surely mean *a 
single hexameter verse*. Even in Horace and Martial epoi 
is rather 'epic poetry' than 'an epic poem'. I greatly question 
Mueller's e stoc for ex istoc^. I do not think 6T0C too pedantic 
for Lucilius: for the corruption compare arpe cape e for APE^ 
APeC : Iliiis summxi as rhetoricoteros tu sis. 

Nonius after these passages from Lucilius cites the follow- 
ing from Varro's Parmeiio : Poema est lexis enrythmos, id est 
verba plura modice in quandam coniecta formam, itaque etiatn 
distichon epigraramation vocant poema. poesis est perpetuus 
argumentum ex rhythmis, ut Ilias Homeri et annales Enni. 
poetice est ars eanim rerum. There can be no doubt that 
Varro is here referring to Lucilius. But in my opinion there 
can be just as little, that Mueller and Lachmann are wrong ^ 
introduce fresh matter into Lucilius out of these sentences oi 
Varro. Nonius found the whole passage of Lucilius longer t^^ 
it suited him to quote. He has therefore, as we have shewn, 

1 I must say that Ellis' 'atque si hdc nnumst' is to me as deyoid ot 
meaning as of metre. 
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livided it into two by the idem, omittiDg what Lucilius may 
lave said of the distichon and epigrammation as illustrating 
^hat a poema is. 

16. Ibid. XXVII and xxviii M. : 328 and 330 L. 

These two fragments I thus join without any change of 
eading whatever : 

Fervere ne longum vero, hoc lectoribu' tradam 

' Fervit aqua et fervet, fervit nunc, fervet ad annum.' 

'he first clause is an imperfect sentence, as it must refer to 
Dmethiug preceding: faciant or the like therefore is to be 
jpplied from what had gone before : * But that they may 
ot SB,y fervere tor ferv^e, I will give my readers this memorial 
erse * Fervit aqua cet.' 

On a like principle I would explain 

17. II. IX M. : V. 61 L. 

Tum facto omnia sunt circumlata : 

rhexe all take facto to be corrupt. The poet must in the 
receding verse have spoken of performing a sacrifice : ' sacrum 
ebat/ ' fecere porcum ' or the like : and then this line must 
lean : * when the sacrifice had been performed/ [sacro] facto, 
everything was purified.' Virgil says ' ter socios pura circum- 
ulit unda...Lu8travitque viros.' But Plautus Amph. 769 
775) uses the word absolutely, like Lucilius : ' quin tu istanc 
Libes Pro cerrita circumferri' : see Ussing there. 

Another good instance of an incomplete sentence is 

18. XXVI. XLVI M. : vv. 570—1 L. 

Contra flagitium nescire, hello vinci a barbaro 
Viriato Hannibale. 

?bis passage is corrupted by both Mueller and Lachmann: 
he Mss. give the passage with absolute correctness, though it 
3 ludicrously misapprehended by Nonius himself. The poet 
3 referring to the disgraceful way in which the Roman 
Jenerals were for so many years foiled and defeated by the 
amous Lusitanian chief Viriathus. The complete sentence 
nust have some such sense as this : ' [It is no credit for a 
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Commander to know such common rules of the art of war] : 
on the other hand it is a scandalous thing not to know them, 
to be conquered in war by Viriathus, a barbarian Hannibal/ 
Though a barbarian, he foiled the Romans by his stratagems, 
like the real Hannibal Comp. too the preceding fragment, 
where 'in quo sunt omnia' should not have been tampered 
with by Mueller, any more than * hie omnia ponit ' in xv v. 7, 
where M. reads *haec omina ponit*. Cicero Brut 140 'non 
enim tam praeclarum est scire Latine quam turpe nescire' well 
illustrates the general form^of the antithesis in Lucilius. 

19. XIV. XX M. : vv. 393—4 L. 

Mueller treats both this fragment and poor Nonius very 
cavalierly. I give the passage precisely as it is found in the 
Mss. of Nonius with the addition of one single letter in the 
2nd verse, which verse occurs twice in Nonius : 

(A). Idne aegri est magis, an quod pane et viscere privo ? 
(B). Quod viscus dederas tu, equidem hoc est. (A.) Vis- 
cera largi. 

For qutdem which Nonius' Mss. twice give us I have written 
equidem. It is certain that several writers of authority, Sallust 
for instance, Varro, Propertius and others join equidem with 
the 2nd or 3rd person; and, though the great authority of 
Ritschl is the other way, it is I believe generally conceded 
that the usage is by no means unknown to Plautus : see Ussing 
Plaut. I. p. 309. Nonius in p. 184 shews that via(m8 and viteera 
are the same, Le. 'the flesh of any animal', 'all between the 
skin and bones'; as in Lucretius 'Visceribus viscus gigni', 
and in this passage of Lucilius : in p. 470 he states that largi 
is here used for the deponent largire. A therefore I take to 
be a doctor who had put his patient on flesh diet, but who 
now thinks of trying the opposite regimen. B is the attendant. 
A says : ' Is that treatment better for the patient, or the one I 
am now thinking of, cutting him o£f his bread and meat?' 
B. 'The meat you gave him he eats I assure you heartily'. 
A. 'Then give him plenty of meat'. It is possible that B 
speaks from the commencement down to esL 
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20. XV.ivM.: V. 1156 L. 

Atque idem male te> senium atque insiilse sophista : 
So I read : idem do^ di : At quidem Mss. Atqui dei M. 

21. Ibid. XIII M. : w. 420—1 L. 

Quae gallam bibere ac rugas conducere ventri, 
farre aceroso oeti, decumano paue coegit : 

so I read : Paulus (Festus) is certadnly right I think in joining 
f"u^, con. ven. with what precedes, tibio' his explanation is 
^^rong : oeti for olei of Mss. 

22. Ibid. XII M : w. 434—5 L. 

dum miles Hibera 
Terra fractu' meret ter sex, aetate quasi, annos : 

'erras ac meret Mss. 

23. XVII. I M. : vv. 469 foU. L. 

Num censes KciXi/irKoicaiiov KCLKLa<f>vpov uUam 

non licitum esse uterum atque etiam inguina tangero 

mammis ? 
compemem aut varam fuisse ^Afi<l>iTpvoDvo^ aKoiriv 
Alcmenam, atque alias ? Helenam ipsam denique — nolo 
dicere : tute vide atque disyllabon elige quodvis. 
Tvp^ eupatereiam aliquam rem insignem habuisse, 
verrucam, naevum, die tu, dentem eminulum unum. 

s will be seen from Mueller or Lachmann's edition, I have 

^^opted several excellent and certain corrections of the older 

editors. In v. 2 the sense required is just the opposite to 

Hon licitum': Mueller reads 'tum licitum': I have thought 

^>f ' nam licitum' : this nam is often thus separated in Plautus, 

^^ Amph. 592 Quo id, malum, pacto potest nam (mecum argu- 

^:iQenti8 puta) Fieri : where too the nam comes between the 

^nite verb and the infinitive: and so with num more than 

Once, as in Cas. v, 2, 55 num ilia me nam sequitur : see Holtze 

Xi p. 270: I have thought too of 'non puditum', or what is 

Txearer the Ms. reading * non pigitum'. For the latter I find 
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no earlier authority than that of Silius and of Gelliiis' madter 
T. Castricius; but the many cognate forms would be in its 
favour. In v. 4 'and other famous dames of Homer' seems 
quite in place : * nay that Helen herself was — I won't say what : 
do you look to it yourself and choose any suitable diphthong 
to end the verse' — such as Kppam, pravam, fuscam. Thus 
Lachmann after Haupt. In v. 7 my die tu for dictum seems to 
give all that is wanted : ' that Tyro etnr. had some disfiguriug 
mark, one projecting tooth, do you say if you like — I won't'. 
We thus avoid the necessity of transposing vv. 6 and 7, as 
Lach. and Mueller do after Haupt. Nor has dictum any mean- 
ing; for surely Lucilius could not use dictum for diffitum, 
especially as the latter suits the metre ; and, if he could use it, 
it seems without sense here. The ' die tu ' takes up the ' tute 
vide ' of 6. In Nonius one may assume transpositions of words, 
but not so readily of whole verses, as he must have written his 
quotations continuously in the form of prose. 

24. Ibid. Ill M. : vv. 467—8 L. 

Si non it, capito, inquit, eum, et si calvitur, ergo 
ixxrefer endo manum. 

The alterations of M. and L. are here very violent. In v. 2 the 
Mss. give ' Fur dominum ' : the Lucilian dative * fure ' I take 
from Bergk. The poet of course is paraphrasing a law of the 
12 tables: 'ni it, antestamino. igitur em capito. si calvitur 
pedemve struit, manum endo iacito.' With fer endo = infer, 
comp. too Lucretius' 'iacere endo manus' = inicere. With ergo 
in apodosis after si comp. Mart, viii 23 Si levis ista tibi flagro- 
rum causa videtur, Ex qua vis causa vapulet ergo cocus? 
and xi 57 Si quod habes non vis, ei*go quid accipies ? comp. 
too a better parallel perhaps for an old writer, the antiquarian 
Amobius, iii 26 sin autem conditor illorum est, deum ergo 
dicemus cet. ; vi 18 sin autem cum voluerint evolant..., ergo 
aliquo tempore desinent cet. I am therefore inclined in Cic 
Acad. II 65 to keep the ' si..., ergo ' of Mss. where Halm reads 
'ego': see Hand ii 455, who cites a different passage of 
Slartial from those I have given. 
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25. XXVI. V M. : v. 593 L. 

Evadat saltern aliquid aliqua quod conatus sum. 

Mueller marks this v. as imperfect at the end, Lachmann at 
the beginning. Comparing Plautus' *verum aliquid aliqua 
aliquo modo Alicunde ab aliqui aliqua tibi spes est' and 
' Quippe tu mihi aliquid aliquo modo alicunde ab aliquibus 
l>latis\ I propose 

Evadat saltern aliquid alicunde aliqua quod conatu* sum : 

CLltqtia ought certainly not to be altered with M. 

26. Ibid. XXXVI M. : v. 551 L. 

Solus is iam vim de classe prohibuit Vulcaniam. 
I add is to the Ms. reading. 

27. Ibid, xui M. : v. 565 L. 

Nunc ignobilitas in illis minim ac monstrificabile. 
I read in iUis for his of Mss. 

28. Ibid. Liii M. : v. 531 L. 

Quandoquidem re perii (repperi Mss.) magnis combibonum 
ex copiis. 

29. Ibid. LX M. : vv. 558—9 L. 

Curet aegrotum, sumptum homini praebeat, genium snum 
D^{rud§t, ut alii parcat. 

1 have added vt, which the Mss. omit. 

30. Ibid. Lxvi M. : v. 585 L. 

Mails ne Ssses, lautum e mensa pure capturus cibum. 
ne Ssses I read for necesse of Ms& p. 253, necesse est p. 337 : the 
want of the context makes it impossible to decide absolutely 
between Ssses, Ssset, esse, or ^sto. But I believe I have hit on 
the general sense : ' you are not in eating to work your jaws 
violently when taking a refined repast like a gentleman : ' malis 
mandere ' was clearly looked on as vulgar : comp. ill 49 Malas 
tollimu ' nos atque utimur ut pote rictu : where both malas and 
rictu are designedly coarse expressions. 
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31. XXVII. X M.: 659—60 L. 

Cocu* non curat cauda insignera esse illam dum pinguis siet : 
sic animum quaerunt amici, rem parasiti ac ditias. 

I read cauda for caudam of Mas, Horace probably had this 
passage in mind when he wrote Sat ii 2, 23—30. lUam must 
be some kind of bird. Lucilius and Horace seem both to refer 
to a custom of serving up costly birds such as peacocks with 
their tail displayed on the dish : see Bitter's Horace L L 

32. Ibid. XXXV M. : w. 640—1 L. 

Nee si, ubi Graeci, ubi nunc Socratici charti, quidquid quaeritis, 
reperimus {pr^ reppSrimus.) 

I read si for sic, reperimus for perimus. 

33. XXVIII. I M. : vv. 690 foil L. 

I am not satisfied with the treatment of these verses by 
Mueller or Lachmann or Luchs (Studemund's Studien p. 12), 
which I thus arrange : 

(A). Quapropter certum est facere contra ac persequi 
et nomen deferre hominis. (B). Hoc cum feceris, 
cum ceteris reus una tradetur Lupo. 

(A). Non aderit. (B). apxaU hominem et aroix^ioi^ simul 
privabit. (A). Igni cum et aqua interdixerit, 
duo habet crroix^ui : adfuerit. [anima et corpore, 
uti corpus (t^), anima est irvevfia] (B). Posterioribus 
aroixeioi^;, si id maluerit, privabit tamen. 

It seems clear to me that the words I have enclosed in [ ] are 
a gloss either of Probus himself or a commentator on the words 
* Posterioribus aroix^loi^;.* Lucilius of course is playing on the 
four oTotx^ui or elements. (A). It is resolved to prosecute 
and indict the man. (B). After this he will be brought before 
Lupus (mentioned by both Horace and Persius as an enemy of 
Lucilius). (A). He won't appear. (B). Lupus will deprive 
him of his dp^aX and oToixcia, (i. e. two of them, by cutting 
him ofiF from fire and water, or banishing him). (A). When 
Lupus has cut him off from fire and water, he still has two 
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left: suppose now he shall have put in an appearance. (B). 
In that ease, if he prefer this course. Lupus will take from him 
his two last elements (air and earth, i.e. spirit and body, or 
life). For the sense of ixiTnen comp. Plaut rud. 533 Utinam 
fortunam nunc ego anatinam uterer,' Uti quom exivissem 
ex aqua, arerem tamen. The words within brackets quite de- 
stroy the point as well as the structure of the language. But 
it may be said the argument of Probus (which is too long to 
quote) requires the words. Quite the contrary : he is com- 
menting on Virgil's ' Spiritus intus alit ' to shew that it means 
the element of air; and among others he quotes Lucilius to 
prove this. But the point of our passage lies in the fact that 
one of the ' posteriora arot^^eZa ' is at once the element of air and 
the man's breath of life. 

34. Ibid. XXXVI M. : v. 657 L. 

Nullo honore, redis, -planctUf /letu, nullo funere. 

I read *redis planctu fletu' for 'displetu' of Mss. Neither 
Mueller nor Lachmann is satisfactory. On the raedae rode the 
actors who wore the mask faces and dresses of the ancestors 
of the deceased : Polyb. Vl 53 €<f>^ dpfuiTwv ovtoi jropevovTcu, 

35. XXIX. XI, XII, XIII and xrv M.: vv. 730—1, 779 — 
782 L. 

These four fragments, the first of which is very corrupt and 
strangely reformed by Mueller and left imcorrected by Lach- 
mann, I write down without further preface, as I have amended 
them and reduced them into one consecutive passage. How 
much is my own will be seen by consulting the chief editions. 

v-r — ^ cui ubi dederim id in vita mea 
epiteugma Apelli longe alia ante opera omnia, 
favitorem tibi me, amicum amatorem putes. 
cuius si in periclo feceris periculum, 
habeasque in animo mi admodum causam gravem 
fore quae me ab ullo commodo abducat tuo. 

In V. 1 cui ubi, as xxvni 5 cfim et, 19 si in: a prosody so 
exceedingly common in Plautus and Terence. In hexameters 
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Lucilias hjs qmfm in, 9110 ecm. M«ti: meae Mas. the e ooming 
from rrrrcvyyia. t. S, *a saoceaafal work of Apelles beyond lU 
hL« other works': a common aenae of etrmvy/Ma in Greek The 
old reading in Stobseos flor. ^ 17 is ajaX^uL 17 ypa^ tj or^m 
^ipocfurror ewrrevy/Mi : where crmT&v/ia <^ Gaisford's Mo. 
seems to have no sense. Cicero in his letters twice uses oro- 
Tcvy/ui for a literarr failore. With t. 3 oompi Ter. Andr. i9S 
Te isti Tinim do, amicum tntorem patrem. In t. 4 he pbji 
on periadum: *of whom if yon have made trial in any danger'. 



36. Ibid. xxiT, xxn and xxm M.: w. 751, 742, 750 L 

These three fragments I would thus arrange: 

(A>. Yecte atqne ancipiti ferro effiringam caidines. 
(B>. quiB to homo es? (A). Nemo sum homo. 

(B>. 'Xemo' bos ancipites feno effiringat cardines? 

37. Ibid. Lxvra M.: w. 902—3 L. 

Et circumvolitant ficedulae H undique turdi 
cuiati sucL 

So I would write: the scribe passed over tundiq, frx>m its 
resemblance to tnrdu Sorely it is an acddent, if in a writer 
like Lucilius no other instance is found of the elision of (u at 
the end of a cretic. 

38. XXX. xxm, xxv and xxiy M.: tt. 951, 952, 946 L. 

These three fragments I thus unite: 

Haec vestimentis maculosis tum aspicit iste, 
quern scis scire tuas omnes maculasque notasque, 
quem sumptum facis in lustris, circum oppida lustrans. 

(upicit isle for a^pice iste of Mss. is all the change I have made. 

39. Ibid, cii M. : t. 975 L. 

The Mss. of Nonius give this verse, in illustration of the 
deponent nufricari, as follows: 

Sensu nutricatum sine caput opprimit ipse. 

It strikes me that sine caput should be stnctptU, 'the brain', 
the seat of sense: a meaning it has in two passages of Plautus. 
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^o complete the verse I would insert %8 which would so readily 
^^ out before sine: 

Sensu nutricatum is sinciput opprimit ipse. 

40. Lib. inc. XL M.: w. 1075—6 L. 

The sense of this fragment as arranged by Mueller is very 
obscure and fax from Fersius' Scire tuum nihil est nisi te scire 
hoc sciat alter, which the scholiast means it to illustrate. The 
following does not depart widely from the Ms. reading as given 
by M. except at the end of the 2nd line which is exceedingly 
uncertain : M. gives two instances of si omitted in Lucilius, an 
idiom so common in Latin. 

'Mecum scire volo te^ dicimu'; consciu' mi sum, 
ne damnum faciam, scire hoc nisi me sciat alter (pr, si 
nescient me). 

*I wish you to be in the secret', I say, lest, if I know it, I 
should incur loss, unless another know that I know it. 

41. In not a few instances I had purposed arguing that 
Mueller had without reason deserted the Mss. ; but I find 
Lachmann has rightly preserved their readings: e.g. xxvi v. 81 
si quo est vineis actis opus; xxvn v. 48 quo superatur; xxix 
V. 8 nam ut discrimen non facit Neque signat linia albS; xxx 
v. 61 aad 62 ante ; lib. ina 90 rudentum. In more than one 
instance too I had hit upon the same reading and arrangement 
of the verse as Lachmann: so lib. ina v. 170 

Nequeo (nequeunt L.) prodire in altum, proeliarier 
procul sub vite. 

I conclude with a few other corrections : i 9 foil. I would 
thus arrange: 

wMnvmc 
Nemo sit nostrum, quin aut cet: 

I 42. — ^ v^ nodum in scirpo insane quaesere vulgus : 

Lachmann's reading certainly and I think Mueller's too are 
beside the purpose. 1 44: Mueller's amJH (i.e. avrl) strikes me 
as strange and unnecessary. Surely the words can well mean: 

Journal of Fhilology. vol. vn. 21 
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'as we named above in the grand style the feet of a couch and | Tb 
lamps*, in parodying one of the grandiloquent writenL T 6: 

perhaps tin nunc represents better the Mmiiifii^ of Mss. than let 1^1 

Fiifiic or nam tu: so in lib. inc. v. 165 I would propose: \s£^ 

Sic tum [Sanctum Mss.] ego a Metelli Boma tom lepe* 
dabam munere. 

a A. J. MUNKO. 



HDOROS, DIABOLUS. 



DrcAXQE cites ancient glosses for this interpretation, but 
neither does he nor Forcellini give an example. 

See Prudent, hamartigen. 613 — 4 

tunc praegnas leUUe genus concepta maligni 
feri opera ingenii de semine oomplicis hydri. 

Bed. h.e. iv 20 ver. 21—2 

hydros et ater obit eacri pro ucstis honore. 
morbi diffugiunt, hydros et (Uer obit 

Cf. IV 19 p. 104 9 

contigit autem tcKtu indumentaimm eorundem et daemon ia 
ab obseasis effugcUa corporibus et infirmitates aiias aliquoties esse 
curatas, 

Tho. Stapleton's version (Antw. 1565 4to f. 135 V^) con- 
founds hydros with hydrops : 'The dropsy eke that foul disease, 
these holy shrouds did heal and cure.' So Mr Stevenson, who 
does equal violence to ater : 

' The swelling dropsy, and dire atrophy, 

* A pale disease from the blest vestments fly.' 
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The editor of Bede for the English Historical Society might 
have, remembered another passage of ^his author (de mirac. 
Cuthb. c. 13 qualiter daemonium ab uieare cuiusdam necdum 
adueniens eiecerit ver. ult) 

eius ad aduentumfuffiens ut cesserit hydros 

The serpent of gen. 3 was early identified (wisd. 2 24). 4 Mace. 
18 8. apoc. 12 9 Schottgen. 20 2. Eisenmenger entdektes 
Judenthum i 822 sq.) with the devil, and several specific 
names of snakes might have the signification diabolns or c^oe- 
monium added to their articles in our lexicons* Forcellini for 
example ignores this sense of chelydrus; which is however 
established by many examples in Ducange. In the poem do 
mirac. Cuthb. Bede has it thrice c. 11 ver. 6. c. 13 ver. 24. 
c. 45 ver. 4. Valuable collections on mediseval doemonology may 
be seen in Gustav Boskoff Qeschichte des Teufels (Leipz. 1869 
2 vols. 8vo), but he does not profess to gratify mere linguistic 
curiosity. 

J. E. B. M. 



NOTK 

At page 66 S^paa-av [?] (sic) should be i^datrav. So S. 
Chrysost I. 378 B : ei rolvw fiei^ova ravrtf^ {dydinfv) ovk (otip 
€vp€iVf eTTt TO T€\o9 avTrj^ €<f>0ao'a^ : and XII. 198 D : " r6T€ 
fj^et TO T€\o9." l^i^ irp6^ rh reKo^ Xoiirov i<l)0aaafA€v. 

F. F. 



ERRATUM. 
P. 77, 1. 2S, for oore read cave. 
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